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INTRODUCTION 


The idea of preparing a book with contributions from various scholars 
about 'All’s status within the context of the faiths of the different Islamic 
communiues was born about eight years ago, during meeungs held at the 
Faculty of Letters of the Hacettepe University, with the aim of organising a 
multi-discipline project on Islamic Mythology. These meeungs were held 
regularly during a time span of a few months, with the parucipation of 
historians, theologians, scholars of letters and art historians, making up a 
team of eight people. At the end it was decided that the subject of this 
project was to be All, the fourth caliph. Having been sancufied by various 
Muslim communities during a very long ume span and having become the 
subject of a very rich body of theological and mythological beliefs or in other 
words having become the subject of a “cult”, 'All with his historical 
personality and theological and mythological idendty, was the best choice 
for such a project. 

The book to be written on this subject had to underline the “half 
theological / half mythological” identity, in the beliefs of various Islamic 
sects and tariqat (dervish brotherhoods), of 'Ali, who has been the object of 
a cult unlike any other personality in the history of Islam, including the 
Prophet himself. The book had also to analyse the historical, theological, 
mythological and even psychological factors behind this phenomenon. In 
other words, the book had to present one of the most interesting 
phenomena of the history of Islam, if we may say so, the phenomenon of the 
"cult of 'Ali”, in all its aspects and dimensions. In this way, a starting point 
for the understanding of the birth and evolution of a phenomenon that 
deeply influenced Islamic history and consequendy Islamic societies could 
be established. 

Islamic society, which beginning from the time of the prophet until the 
end of the period of the four caliphs had consisted of the universal values 
introduced by Islam over a basis made up of the traditional political and 
social structure of Arab society and had been based on personal freedom 
and social equality, began to change irreversibly from the last quarter of the 
7' 1 century onwards. The Sons of Omayya, members of the Qureish tribe, 
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had had a power struggle, beginning from pre-Islamic times, with the 
Hashimides, who made up another branch of the same tribe, and this 
struggle ended in 661. Thanks to their patience and politics based on 
intrigue, the Omayyades managed, after the death of the Prophet, to reclaim 
the administrative and political power that they had had to temporarily cede 
to the Hashimides. ‘All, the last of the first four caliphs, known as the 
rashidun, could not cope with the political intrigues of Mu’awiya b. Abi 
Sufyan and following the event known as the “event of the arbiter", when an 
arbiter was called to chose who was right in the struggle for the rank of 
caliph, had to renounce his status in favour of Mu’awiya. Thus began a new 
age of Islamic history, when pre-Islamic traditions (of the age known as 
Djahiliyya ) mixed with the Eastern Roman traditions of Damascus, the new 
capital, and the political and social structure of Islam evolved. 

Undoubtedly, this was the first major change in Islamic history. This 
phenomenon was the cause of a second phenomenon, at least as important 
and from the point of view of the history of Islam of later ages, even more 
important than the first: Islamic society, according to the way ‘All was seen, 
splintered into two main groups. While one of these groups considered 'All 
one of the main personalities of the first years of the Islamic age and the 
fourth of the al-KhuIafa * al- Rashidun, the second placed 'All direedy in the 
centre of its system of faith. This conception placed a third element behind 
the other two unforgoable elements of the short and eloquent statement of 
Islamic faith, according to which La ilaha ilia Allah Muhammadan Rasul 
Allah (there is no divinity, but God and the Prophet Muhammad is His 
Prophet): ‘All, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, as “the 
only real imam and caliph of the Muslims and God’s Wall and the Prophet’s 
Wasi ”. In other words die above-menuoned statement ( Kalimat al-Tawlud), 
became La ilaha ilia Allah Muhammadan RasCil Allah 'Aliyynn Waliyy Allah 
(there is no divinity, but God, the Prophet Muhammad is His Prophet and 
Ali is His Wall) for an important part of Muslims. In this way, for those 
Muslims, 'All ascended to a level almost equal to that of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Not only that, but he also bequeathed a spiritual value and 
sanctity to eleven of his descendants, who were considered representatives of 
the Prophet and imams of Muslims. Another part of Muslims raised 'All to a 
rank more exalted than that of the Prophet, ascribing to him divine 
attributes and even deifying him. 
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Actually, all this was an impressive revolution in the nature of faith, 
which even nowadays at first makes many Muslims suspicious, but which 
tends to be neglected, because no one really understands its true essence. 
What is more, this revoluuon was not the result of an inidadve of or an 
imposiuon by a polidcal power, but the result of a spontaneous cultural 
process of change. 

While this revolution was happening, a relatively larger group of 
Muslims, who later called themselves Ahl al-Sunna wa al-Djama'a (followers 
of the way of the Prophet), preferred not to be included in this current and 
this situation has remained unchanged until our days. Also this group 
respects and honours ‘All and his descendants more than the other three 
caliphs, but its adherents do not go as far as sanctifying him. 

How was it that, even though both in the Holy Quran and in the hadith 
(Prophetical Traditions) it is stressed that the Prophet himself is just an 
intermediary between God and the believers and is not different from the 
rest of the community, special attributes were ascribed to * All and not to the 
Prophet? Why was it only and just 'All, and not the Prophet of Islam or 
someone else sharing his lineage or those like ‘Umar and ‘Uthman who had 
struggled together with the Prophet during the First difficult years of Islam 
and had been murdered like ‘Ali, who was accorded such? 

These are not the kind of questions that can be answered very easily. In 
other words, their answers have to take into account many different aspects 
of the matter. The phenomenon upon which one has to think carefully is 
the fact that a "human” from all points of view, who lived in the first years of 
Islam, who was the son of Abu Talib uncle of the Prophet and thus of clear 
lineage, and who later was active as a caliph for five or six years after the first 
three caliphs, should be perceived as "the saint of God and the executor of 
the Prophet" and raised to a “divine" status. After all, just like in the case of 
the Prophet, his life and personality are no secret, so how did this privileged 
status of 'All come about? 

In moderate branches of Shi’ism, like the Zaydiyya and the Imamiyya, 
'All is considered “Wall” and “Wasi”, of the same lineage as the Prophet and 
also the “imam "of all believers. In the Isma’iliyya branch these attributes are 
interpreted in a different way than the way they are interpreted by the 
Imamiyya branch. In syncretist sects like the Ah\-e Haqq, the Nusayri, the 
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'Alawi (Qizi 1 bash) and the Druzes, of the Ghaliyya (extremes) version of 
Shf’ism, which are considered mutefcyyi (influenced by Shi’ism), but are 
substantially the result of the blending of ancient religions and mythologies 
of the Middle East (Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Iran) with neo-platonic and 
gnostic philosophical currents, and in syncretist tariqa dike the Kalenderi 
and the Bekta$i, ‘Ali acquires divine attributes. At this point, the difficult and 
complex problem with which we are faced is to understand and explain the 
result of what kind of a historical process this phenomenon is. Can we really 
talk about a “Imamology", which would methodically study All’s theological 
status, just like in Christianity there is the “Christology", which studies Jesus 
Christ’s human and divine aspects? 

Undoubtedly, such a complex phenomenon did not appear overnight. 
It resulted from a historical process, with many regional, political, 
sociological, philosophical, theological, mythological and even psychological 
factors playing roles in its formation. What is certain is that this process was 
triggered by the struggle for the caliphate between All and Muaviye and by 
the tragic events at the end of this struggle. These events, on the one hand 
irreversibly severed the community of Islam into two groups (three if we 
count also the Kharidji), but on the other hand also gradually transformed 
the personality of 'Ali, which is well known and is based on historical 
knowledge, into something having superhuman characteristics. What we 
have to constandy keep in mind is that this transformation happened not in 
the lands of Arabia, where Ali lived and spent most of his life, but in what 
was known in ancient times as Mesopotamia. 

We are not going to repeat the history of Islam and of Shi’ism, which 
are already rather well known. We will be content with a reminder of how 
the political and theological aspects of die transformation of the well known 
historical personality of ‘Ali into a theological and “mythological” 
personality (hoping that our Shi’a and 'Alawi colleagues and readers will 
forgive us for using this word) evolved in parallel. We cannot understand the 
theological aspect of this parallel process without accepting the fact that 
maximum use was made of the ancient religious, mythological, neo-platonic 
and gnostic heritage of the Middle East. This heritage was spontaneously 
attached to Islamic culture by means of various nauons called Meva/i, who 
throughout history converted to Islam and who lived in Islam’s classical 
territory that extended from Egypt to Iran. Even today the classical Quran 
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interpretations of Islamic theology and the body of Hadith including its texts 
and commentary preserve strong traces of this ancient heritage. 

Thus this ancient heritage, which was introduced into Islam and 
assimilated by certain Mawali groups, but especially by those of Persian 
origin, played a very important role in the formauon of the way 'All was 
perceived by the above-mentioned sects and tariqat. Very probably the 
following characterisdcs of ‘Ali made the adaptauon of this heritage easier: 
First of all he was an inumate of the Prophet and one of the first to become 
a Muslim. The second characterisdc was that he showed great courage and 
gallantry in all the batdes he fought. Third, he had been the vicdm of a great 
injusuce. Finally there was the fact that he had been murdered and had thus 
become a martyr. A comparauve analytical research will show us that with 
these characterisdcs 'Ali had all the attributes of an ancient Middle Eastern 
mythological hero. Another process within the context of Islamic beliefs, 
very similar to this one, is the way the “cult of Khidr" was bom. An unknown 
person, to whom reference is made in the Qoran as someone whom Moses 
wanted as a companion and as someone who “had been provided with 
abiliues by God”, became at the end of a process very similar to the process 
that sanctified 'All, the “imaginary" Prophet Khidr, who in Islamic 
mythology is immortal and who helps all those in need. 

Nevertheless, stadng that the above mcndoned mythological heritage 
was the only factor causing the “'All phenomenon” would mean 
understanding only part of his important and basic attributes of “God’s saint 
and the Prophet’s executor”, because these two basic attributes underline 
another aspect of his, according to which he is the real “imam” of Muslims. 
This esoteric or intrinsic aspect is the result of neo-platonic and gno^dc 
influences. Taking this aspect into considerauon is the only way of 
understanding the status reached by 'All in the imamiyye, and especially in 
the Isma’iliyya beliefs. 

This process, through which “a historical personality evolved into a 
mythological personality”, which we have been trying to summarise at a 
theoreucal level, must have happened more or less in this way. If nothing 
else, the fact that there is nothing that might have served as a reference for 
the gnosdc and “mythological” personality of ‘All in the poliucal and 
religious culture of Central Arabian society of pre-Islamic society, which we 
know rather well, increases the probability that this theory is correct. If 
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things had not been as we claim they were, 'All should have acquired a 
personality similar to that of the prophet himself, even if not while he was 
still alive, at least after his death; however this did not happen, because the 
memory of the Arabs of Hejaz did not posses and could not posses the 
tradition of mythological culture, which could have initiated the above 
mentioned process. In the cultural traditions of these Arabs, no political 
leader, not even the Prophet Muhammad himself, had ever been perceived 
as 'Ali was perceived later in different areas, because that kind of 
mythological cultural traditions can only be created by setded societies. In 
other words, such a body of mythology can only be created by setded 
socieues, which are funcuonally subdivided into social classes and which are 
governed by privileged people to whom divine attributes are ascribed. The 
nomadic Arab society of pre-Islamic umes and of the first century of Islam 
on the other hand, like all similar socieues, throughout the world and 
history, which are based on personal freedoms and do not have privileged 
classes or autocrauc rulers, could not have given birth to such myths. 

However, we know that in later centuries the Prophet Muhammad also 
began, up to a point, to be perceived by other Muslim nauons, as having a 
gnosdc and “mythological" personality, like 'Ali, even if not as much as him. 
One should keep in mind that most certainly these percepuons were 
influenced by sufism and sufi spheres. We should also keep in mind that this 
process began only after Islam started to expand in the territories of ancient 
civilisadons. The Mevlid-i Ncbi, written in the lands of the Ottoman Empire 
during the 15 ,h century by Suleyman Tchelebi, contains the typical elements 
of the percepdon of the Prophet Muhammad in a mythological key. 

Unfortunately in this book there is no ardcle dedicated exclusively to a 
comparauve analysis of the way and measure with which neo-platonic, 
gnosdc and “mythological" elements have shaped the percepuons of ‘All by 
the above-menuoned sects. Such an ardcle would have made it easier for us 
to understand the way he is perceived by such sects. 

Even though the absence of such an ardcle is an important deficiency of 
this book, the ardcles by F. Daftary, M. A. Amir-Moezzi and I. Melikoff in 
part compensate for this lack. Unfortunately and inevitably, the book also 
contains other deficiencies, which have prevented us from compledng the 
framework that we had set. The percepuons of 'All by the Nusayri, the 
Druzes and the Ahl-e Haqq, are among the absent subjects. Even though we 
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have tried to provide information about Nusayri beliefs with a previously 
published article, nothing has been provided about the Ahl-e Haqq and the 
Druzes; the eminent Muhammad Mokri was supposed to have written about 
the Ahl-e Haqq, but having become seriously ill, he unfortunately could not 
complete his article. Unfortunately, in addition to this, ‘All’s attribute of 
“door of the city of scholarliness”, which is very important from the point of 
view of Islamic beliefs and which underlines his “spiritually knowledgeable” 
aspect, is absent from this book, even though it is particularly noteworthy 
and a subject calling for careful study. Actually the eminent Sayyed Husayn 
Nasr had promised to write something on the subject, but for many reasons 
he was not able to. 

All the above-mentioned deficiencies notwithstanding, this book 
includes important articles written especially for this book, by scholars who 
are mostly experts of their fields at a worldwide level. Articles concerning the 
Turks have been written by young Turkish colleagues. 

The articles in this book have been classified into two main categories: 

1) The first of the articles of the first group titled Doctrine has been 
written by Abdulaziz Sachedina. In his article, in which he analyses the 
conception of ‘Ali as “God’s saint and the Prophet’s executor” in the 
Imamiyye version of Shi’ism, A. Sachedina explains the place and function 
of this belief within the context of the beliefs of the above mentioned sect in 
their entirety, taking into consideration the historical context from which it 
arose. He also underlines the fact that these two concepts of the imamiyye 
faith provided a framework for the interpretation of religion and for the 
claim to the political leadership of all Muslims. To justify his views, 
Sachedina takes the meaning of the concepts of amanat and walayat in the 
text of the Qoran as a starting point and explains how these concepts 
acquired functionality within the Imamiyye version of Shi’ism in later 
periods of Islamic history. 

In his article written for this book, but which unfortunately was also 
recently published elsewhere, Muhammad Ali Amir-Moazzi concentrates on 
the analysis of the interesting and original concept of “din-i ’Air, which is 
mentioned in some historical sources, but that until now has not been much 
noticed. The writer explains and interprets the meaning with which this 
concept was used in truly scholarly fashion, taking into consideration the 
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context in which it was mentioned in the source material. In his article he 
also refers to pre-Islamic sources that influenced the way ‘Ali was perceived 
in Shi*ism. In this way, Moezzi tries to explain the unique status of 'All within 
the context of the history of Islam by means of a comparative analysis with 
the Prophet Muhammad and reaches the conclusion that the process of the 
formation of the way ‘All was perceived in the Shi’a faith had begun when 
he was still alive. 

In his interesting article in which he describes the outlines of 'All’s 
status within the classical isma’ili belief, Farhad Daftary makes a short critical 
analysis of the degree of the scholarliness of sources concerning isma’ili 
history and then after a short summary of the history of this sect, describes 
'Ali’s meaning for this sect. Daftary’s arucle analyses isma’ili theology and 
within this framework shows clearly how 'Ali’s central position is much 
superior than that of the other “imam”s who were descended from him. 

Irene Melikoff s article carries us to a different cultural environment 
and describes 'Ali within the framework of a religious and mythological 
atmosphere, other than that of the Arab and Persian world. According to 
her, the ‘Ali of the faith of two non Ahl al-Sunna groups in Turkey, in other 
words of the Bektashi and of the 'Alawi, was essentially the offspring of the 
religious and mythological environment of pre-Islamic Central Asia. On the 
basis of certain historical data, Melikoff convincingly presents the reasons for 
this conclusion. She does not fail to mention that the way 'Ali was perceived 
by these two faiths also owes something to Arab and Persian religious and 
mystical influences and not just to the above-mentioned religious and 
mythological environment. 

The previously unpublished article by Meir M. Bel-Asher and Aryeh 
Kofsky, describes the cult of ‘Ali within the framework of Nusayri beliefs and 
in particular within the triangular relationship between the Prophet 
Muhammad, Salman-e Farisi and ‘Ali. According to them, Nusayri theology 
is based on this trinity. This article is essentially based on the analysis of a 
13 th century unpublished Nusayri text and it shows in a very clear way how 
the process of deification of ‘Ali and of the other imams evolved in the 
Nusayri faith. 

Ethem Ruhi Figlali describes the way 'Ali is perceived in the tradition of 
Sunni history and theology. In his article based on Sunni sources on the 
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hadith , on classical Islamic chronicles and on the Tabaqat (biographical 
books), Figlali analyses, in its main outlines, the life of ‘All from his 
childhood until his death. Within this framework, he describes ‘All’s role in 
the batdes he fought together with the Prophet, during the Prophet’s life 
and at the moment of his death and* later during the times of the first three 
caliphs. In this way, Figlali describes briefly, but in its essentials, the way ‘All 
is perceived in the faith of Sunni Muslims, by defining his place in the 
history of Islam, as a Caliph and thus as a statesman. 

2) The second group of articles, titled Folk Literature and Iconography, 
concentrates, as is clear from the title, on the aspects of ‘All that have found 
expression in literature and the arts. In this way, two parallel and 
interdependent aspects of the cult of ‘ Ali have been described in the articles 
of this second group. 

The first article in this group, written by ismet Qetin, describes the 
Djank-nama (war epics), which are the written form of the heroic epics of 
‘Ali that for centuries and with great admiration have been circulating in the 
oral Turkish folk literature. In a way, his article describes an aspect of 'All, 
which is common to the entire Islamic world. Through an analysis of the 
heroic epics of 'Ali, Cetin tries to catch glimpses of the historical factors and 
elements underlying these epics. 

Serpil Bagci’s article on the other hand, contains interesting comments 
about the iconographic aspects of the 'All cult and is supported by a rich 
collection of visual material. The miniatures published in different ages, in 
books written in different centres of culture and of the arts of the Islamic 
world and done by the main artists of their times, depict scenes both from 
'All’s real life and from the legends that have formed around him. Bagci 
underlines both the artistic merits of these miniatures and their underlying 
meaning. 

The subject of Frederick De Jong’s previously published article is very 
similar, since it describes examples of the way the Bektashi depicted 'All on 
various materials, in a folk style. Even though De Jong describes the artistic 
aspects of these folk pictures, he prefers to concentrate on the subjects 
depicted and on their symbolism. In this way, he describes, to the 
accompaniment of interesting commentary, the nature of the cult of ‘All 
within the Bektashi faith. 
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As for Ugur Derman’s short article, it is a parade of the best and most 
typical examples of the various styles of Arab calligraphy, created and added 
to the rich heritage of Islamic art throughout the centuries by Ottoman 
calligraphers, in which the names of 'All and of the Ahl-c Bcyt are written. 
We have to confess that there were many more such examples, but we could 
not publish all of diem in this book. These examples presented by Derman 
may be the harbinger of an album to be published on this subject. 

The last article of this group, written by Alexander Fodor, analyses the 
way ‘All is perceived in Shi’a popular beliefs and how these beliefs are used 
in magic spells done as a defence against illnesses and malignant forces and 
provides us with descripuons of examples of Shi’a amulets. The article is 
supported with visual material and describes, with the use of many examples, 
the similarity between these customs and ancient pre-Islamic traditions. In 
this way it presents a typical regional example of the way 'All is perceived in 
Shi’a spheres, also apart from the usual field of theology. 

As you can see, not all the sects and tariqat that have 'Ali at the centre of 
their faith, like the Imamiyye, the Ismailiyye, the Ahl-e Haqq, the Nusayri, 
the Druzes and finally the ‘Alawi and the Bektashi, have been sufficiendy 
analysed in this book. 

Unfortunately, some problems prevented us from carrying out the 
project for this book in the way we had planned at the beginning. 
Nevertheless most of our colleagues contributed to this book with truly nice 
arucles. At this point, just like in the case of the book on Ottoman sufism, 
there were difTiculdes concerning the u^nsladons for both of the two 
planned versions of the book, one in English and one in Turkish. This 
problem in parucular delayed the prindng of this book, which had been 
planned more than six years ago, because the transladon into English for 
the English version of the book, of the arucles written in Turkish and the 
transladon into Turkish for the Turkish version of the book, of the arucles 
written in English and French, was very difficult and made us lose dme. 

First of all, the fact that the arucles concerned a complex field like the 
history of the sects of Islam required specialised translators, whom we had 
great difficulty in finding. That is why the transladon process lasted for very 
long. Finally we also solved diis problem and both versions of the book were 
ready for the printers. At this point, another thing that distressed us very 
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much happened: Two of our participants, the eminent I. Melikoff and the 
eminent M. Ali Amir-Moezzi, lost their patience, and in this they may have 
been right from their own point of view, and published the articles that they 
had written for this book in other places. 

The problems did not end with this: At this point the fact that the new 
Turkish public procurement law had made it very difficult for the printing 
house of the Turkish Historical Society to function properly gave rise to a 
new and totally unexpected delay. Another difficulty consisted in the fact 
that the editor of this book had also undertaken the editing of another 
similar book, on the subject of sufism in Ottoman times, which was also 
being prepared with international contributions. Having to carry out these 
two projects at the same time and what is more alone, was another important 
factor causing this delay. Undoubtedly, this delay annoyed the writers 
contributing to the two books and the readers, who were waiting for the 
book to be published; but even more than them, the delay annoyed the 
editor of these two books, because it was he who was responsible in the eyes 
of the writers. 

In other words a book, which could have been published long ago, 
maybe two or three years ago, has just been published, because of these 
reasons. First of all we must apologise to all the colleagues who contributed 
to this book for this delay. In addition to this, we consider the expression to 
all of them of our deepest gratitude and thanks, for having contributed with 
their valuable work, a moral debt of considerable magnitude. 

However much we thank the eminent Frederick de Jong for having had 
the courtesy of letting us use a previously published arucle of his on the 
subject of 'Ali in Bektashi iconography, with plenty of visual material and 
thus for permitting us to compensate an important deficiency of this book, 
our expressions of thanks will never be enough. He deserves additional 
thanks for having let us publish for a second time the important article by 
Alexander Fodor, where an analysis is made of the way 'All is used within the 
context of Shi’a popular beliefs for certain magic spells, which was published 
first of all in the book uded Shi’a Islam, Sects and Sufism: Historical 
Dimension, Religious Practice and Methodological Dimensions (Utrecht 
1992), edited by Frederick de Jong himself. Thanking also the publishers of 
the above mendoned book, the M. Th. Houtsma Foundation (M. Th. 
Houtsma Sdchdng), which authorised us to use this article with a letter 
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dated 4 th May 2001 will mean paying a debt of gratitude. However much we 
thank the eminent Walter de Gruyter, publishing director of Dcr Islam and 
Meir M. Bar-Asher and Aryeh Kofsky, writers of the article tided “The 
Nusayri doctrine of 'Ali’s divinity and the Nusayri trinity" (Dcr Islam , 72/2, 
1995), for having authorised us to use this important arucle (with a letter 
dated 18 ,h April 2001), these expressions of thanks will never be enough, 
because also this arucle compensates for an important deficiency of this 
book. 

Undoubtedly, the support of the Turkish Historical Society was the 
prime factor that made the accomplishment of this project possible. Without 
the material and moral support of the Society, the publishing of this book 
would have certainly been more difficult It is because of this that expressing 
our gratitude and thanks to the Presidency of the Turkish Historical Society, 
is for us a great pleasure. We also have to thank the two kind and producuve 
ladies of the Office of Publicauons, Scrap Erkut and Suzan Gur, Adnan 
Tongue and Nancy F. Ozturk, the translators, for having accelerated as 
much as possible all the operauons. Without their undring efforts, we have 
no doubt that the project would have lasted even longer. 

We hope and wish that this collecdon will prove to be an albeit modest 
example for better books to be prepared in the future on this subject. 

Ahmet Ya$ar Ocak 
Editor 
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Introduction 

From the day the Prophet Muhammad began his mission in 610 C.E., 
inviting his family members to respond to the call of Islam, c Ali, the son of 
Abu Talib, has figured prominendy as a pious believer and an ardent 
supporter and warrior of Islam in the religious history of Islam. There is no 
doubt in the historicity of c Ali as the champion of Islam. The pages of early 
history of Islam record coundess events in which f Ali was assigned by the 
Prophet to undertake one or another important mission connected with the 
development of the Umma. There is hardly any other figure in the enure 
history of Islam who compares with c Ali in his loyalty to the Prophet and the 
teachings of Islam. At the' same lime, C A1I has been at the center of sectarian 
controversies and polidcal facdonalisms in the Muslim community. If one 
can trust Muslim authors of sectarian development (al-milal wa al-nihal) in 
Islam, almost every other facdon in the community that separated itself from 
the majority Sunni community (a hi al-sunna wa al-djama'ah ) upheld the 
belief that c Ali b. Abi Talib was endowed with some special qualides and 
supernatural endowments that set him apart from and above all other 
companions of the Prophet, and hence, most worthy of the leadership, the 
Imamate, after the Prophet 

This chapter is concerned with an examination of the status of ‘All in 
Twelver Shi'ite religious thought in two areas, as expressed by their religious 
scholars in their writings. The first area is the wilayah (‘authority’) 1 of‘All 
alongside God and the Prophet as a pivot round which religious belief about 
the love and devotion to c Ali developed. The second area, organically 

1 The word appears in two forms: nalayah and wilayah. Most of the lexicographers of the 
opinion that walayah (as an infinitive) signifies nusr ah (help, aid, assistance), whereas, wilayah 
(as a verbal noun) signifies imarah, sultan (authority, power). However, a number of them take 
both forms in one sense, that is. in the meaning of‘devotion’ and ‘love.’ See: Ibn Manzur. Lisan 
al-'Aiab (Beirut. 1987). Vol. 15. pp. 406-7. 
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connected to the wilayah is the wisayah (‘executorship’) of l Ali as the 
successor of the Prophet chosen either explicidy or implicidy by God and by 
Muhammad. Shi* ism, which maintains the Imamate of c Ali from the day the 
Prophet died in 632 C.E., splits into various sects which differ in their 
conception of c All’s position with regard to God and to Muhammad. These 
sects range, in this respect, from extremist groups like the gliulat , who 
attribute to c Ali qualities which Islamic doctrine confines either to God or 
the Prophet, thereby placing themselves outside the Islamic faith, to 
moderate groups, who confirm the belief in tawhid (Oneness of God) and in 
Muhammad as the Prophet of Islam, but regard c Ali as the rightful successor 
of the Prophet through the latter’s explicit designation ( nass ). Most of the 
ghulat sects that arose in the early centuries of Islam have now disappeared. 
The C A1I-Ilahis today to be found in western Iran and the Nusayris in Syria 
may be considered sub-sects of the ghulat ; while of the moderate Shi‘ite 
sects, the most numerous group is the Imamiya Ithna 'Ashariya (the Twelver 
Shi'ah) to which the Iranians, the great majority of Iraq, Lebanon, 
important minorities in India, Pakistan, Syria, Bahrayn and Kuwait belong. 
In fact, the term Shi'ah is used to refer to only the Twelver Shi'ah. This 
chapter will be concerned with the religious beliefs of the Twelver Shi'ites as 
recorded in the Shi'ite sources. I have depended mostly on Twelver Shi'ite 
works of kalam and fiqh to estimate the religious status of'All as the wall and 
wasi. I have excluded from this study popular devotions and legends 
connected with the personality of ‘All. However, I have employed devotional 
materials, which are contained in the juridical works or have been included 
in the prayer manuals compiled by renowned Shi'ite jurists for further 
elaboration of the theological and juridical status of c Ali. 2 

The Wilayah of c All b. Abl Jahh 

The most fundamental doctrine in the Twelver Shi'ism is the belief 
regarding the wilayah of c Ali. To understand the meaning of wilayah we will 
explore its meanings in the context of the most important event that marks 
the genesis of the concept in the history of Islam. The account that we will 

2 In my earlier study on the concept of alsultan aJ-'adil in the Shi'ite jurisprudence and 
theology I have dealt with the evolution of the wilayah of the Shi'ite Imams and its culmination 
in the juridical doctrine of the wilayat al-faqih (the governance of the jurist) as expounded by 
the Shi'ite jurists in the last century and a half. See: Abdulaziz Abdulhussein Sachedina, The 
Just Ruler in Shi'ite Islam: The Comprehensive Authority of the Jurist in Imamite Jurisprudence 
(Oxford University Press, 1988). 
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cite below is taken from al-Amini al-Nadjafi’s monumental work on al- 
Ghadir fi al-Kitab wa al-Sunnah wa al-Adab. The work copiously and carefully 
cites all the primary sources compiled by the Sunni and Shi'ite scholars. The 
account will provide the context in which the famous hadith of the Prophet 
regarding the wilayah of c Ali was publicly announced. The account runs as 
follows: 

When the Prophet had completed his pilgrimage ceremonies, he left for 
Medina accompanied by the multitudes of people who had participated in 
this farewell pilgrimage with him. The Prophet arrived at the Pool of 
Khumm (ghadir khumm) in al-Djuhfa, where the roads of the people of 
Medina, the people of Egypt and the People of Iraq cross. That was on 
Thursday, 18 Dhu al-hidjdja, 10 A.H. Gabriel, the trustworthy, brought down 
God's revelation saying: 'O Messenger! Deliver that which has been sent 
down to thee from thy Lord' (Q. 5:71). And he commanded him to point 
out f Ali to the people and proclaim to them the revelation concerning him 
about the wilayah and the obligation of obedience upon everyone. Those of 
the people who were in front, were near al-Djuhfa. The Prophet of God 
commanded that those who advanced should be halted at that place. He 
forbade them to sit down under five gum acacia trees, which were close to 
each other. When the summons to prayer was given for the noon prayers, he 
went towards the trees and prayed at the head of the people under them. 
When he had completed his prayers, he stood delivering a speech in the 
middle of the people, on the saddles of the camels. He made them all hear, 
raising his voice, saying: 

O people, the Merciful, the All-Knower, informed me that a prophet has 
not lived but half the age of his predecessor and that I am about to be 
recalled and I responded. I am to be interrogated and you are to be 
interrogated, what will you say? ‘We bear witness that you have proclaimed 
the message and that you have given the advice and that you have made the 
endeavor, may God reward you!' He said: 'Would you not bear witness that 
there is no deity but God and that Muhammad is His servant and His 
messenger; that His Garden is true; that His Fire is true; that Death is true; 
that the Hour comes of which there is no doubt; and that God will resurrect 
those in the graves?' They said: ‘Yes. We bear witness to that.' Then he said: 
‘O God bear witness [to that],' [and he continued] ‘O people! Do you hear?' 
They said: ‘Yes.' He said: ‘I am preceding you to the Pond ( al-haw(f) and you 
will rejoin me at the Pond. See to it, how you will look after the two 
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Treasures ( al-thaqalayn ) after me.’ A caller called out: ‘What are the two 
Treasures, O Messenger of God?’ He said: ‘The bigger Treasure 
( al-thaqlu'l-akbar) is the Book of God, one end of it is in the Hand of God 
and one end is in your hands. If you adhere to it you will not go astray. The 
smaller Treasure (al-thaqlu'l asghai) is my Family (‘ itrati, ahlu bayti) and, 
the Knower informed me that they would not separate until they rejoin me 
at the Pond -1 wished that from God for them. Do not precede them, so that 
you may not perish. Do not fail to reach them so that you may not succumb.' 
Then, he held the hand of c Ali, raised it until the whites of their armpits 
could be seen and all the people recognized him. He said: ‘O people who is 
more worthy ( awla) [in the eyes of] the believers than their own selves?’ 
They said: ‘God and His Messenger know better.' He said: 'God is my Master 
and I am the Master of the Believers and I am worthier in their eyes than 
their own selves. Whoever has me for his master has f All for his master.’ He 
said it thrice, and according to Ahmad [b. Hanbal], the Imam of the 
Hanbalis, four times. 

The above proclamation at the Ghadir Khumm regarding the wilayah of 
Imam 'All occurred in the last year of the Prophet's life (10 A.H./632 A.D.). 
Fourteen centuries have passed since then, and looking at the number of 
books and studies written on the subject of the wilayah, both by the 
proponents as well as opponents, the proclamation at Ghadir Khumm 
proved to be one of the most pivotal event for the determination of the 
direction of the politico-religious history of Islam. All questions about the 
historicity of that event, whether raised by the Sunni scholars or by their 
Western counterparts, who, more than often, followed the Sunni sources in 
their conclusions about the early history of Islam, have overlooked the 
political-religious implications of the Ghadir Khumm on the subsequent 
conceptualization of Islamic leadership ( imamah) among Muslims in 
general. The event at al-Djuhfa, moreover, unfolded the Qoranic 
presupposition in the matter of the direction that human society must follow 
in order to attain the final goal for which it has been created. On studying 
the Qoran in its entirety the following general view emerges about the 
human society which directly affects the question of leadership ( al-imamah) 
of that society. 

To begin with, the Qoran states more than once that Islam is not a new 
religion but the culmination of God's spiritual and temporal commands 
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made known throughout human history through the leadership of divinely 
appointed prophets like Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and the other prophets, the 
last in that line being Muhammad. Thus, the Prophet is the bearer of divine 
revelation that puts forth the divine commands for the guidance of 
humanity. This guidance lays the foundation of human social organization 
by providing a set of laws and rules by which the believers manage their 
affairs and through which their public order is governed or should govern 
itself. Accordingly, the divine guidance forms the basis for relations between 
human and God, on the one hand, and, between all persons, whether 
Muslim or non-Muslim, as well as between human and all aspects of the 
creation, on the other. Furthermore, the divine guidance also contains 
rational principles which should help human intellect to infer detailed rules 
to organize the Muslim society and proffer the means to resolve conflicts 
between individuals and between individual and the public order which has 

taken upon itself to implement the essential elements of the divine 

% 

directives. 

It is relevant to point out that unlike any other legal-political-social 
system, Islamic revelation clearly points toward an integrated concept of life 
based on the intricate relationship between this world and the hereafter. It 
regulates the conduct of the public order and of individual in all aspects of 
human concern, linking the mundane and transcendental concerns in an 
inseparable whole. In this linkage, the will of God is decisive in guiding the 
inter-relationship of humans, and of human and his Creator. 3 The Qoran 
regards the knowledge of the All-knowing and All-powerful Creator a priori 
through the precise creation of the innate disposition (fitrah) in humanity, 
which, if it heeds to the call of the divine guidance, would attain ‘prosperity’ 
(aI-falah). A 

These preliminary considerations about the Qoranic view of divine 
guidance explain the inter relationship of the Islamic norms provided in the 
Shari'ah, that divine scale of justice and equity, and the leader (the imam) 
who exercises the divinely invested authority in him to lead the Muslim 

3 'Abd alrHusayn Ahmad aJ-Aminl al-Nadjafl, al-Ghadir E al-Kitab wa at-Sunnah wa al-Adab 
(Beirut, 1967), Vol. 1, pp. 9-11 and all the Sunni and Shi'i sources cited therein. 

1 This is the meaning of the word the Qoran applies so often to indicate the divine 
purpose in endowing humanity with guidance, namely, al-falah Usually translated as 
"prosperity." falah signifies the good of both this and the next world for those who have 
responded to the divine guidance. 
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community to the prescribed goal of creating an ethical order on earth. The 
Shar'i norms and the divinely appointed leadership fulfill humanity's need 
for the authoritative guidance based upon spiritual values giving human 
being existential meaning of his position in the universal context of Islamic 
revelation. The interdependency between the divine norms and the divinely 
appointed authority to attain the Qoranic prosperity rejects the nodon of 
separauon between temporal and spiritual spheres of human acuvity. 
Moreover, the connecdon between the divine guidance and the creadon of 
the Islamic world order, as a consequence, marked the inevitable 
interdependency between the religious and the polidcal in Islam. 

The entire question of the wilayah and its ramifications for the qualified 
leadership ( al-imamah) to further the divine plan and to enable God’s 
religion to succeed must be seen from the perspective of the Islamic promise 
of the creation of an ethically just order on earth. More importantly, the 
belief in the wilayah of Imam c Ali gave rise to the group of dedicated 
individuals among the associates of the Prophet who formed the nucleus of 
the early Shi'ah. These early followers of Imam C A1\ represented the growth 
of discontent among the Muslims who refused to acknowledge and regard as 
legitimate the rule of those whom they considered usurpers of a position of 
leadership that rightfully belonged to £ Ali b. Abi Talib and his descendants. 
The period also caused the predicament of the Muslim community 
precipitated by the Muslim political power under the caliphate, which led to 
revolutions and rebellions as well as to discussions and deliberations. This is 
depicted in the early Islamic fiqh (theology-cum-jurisprudence) 5 literature 
that emerged toward the end of the second/eighth century. Early 
jurisprudence wove together the various threads of Islamic legal practice 
with the doctrinal underpinnings of early Muslim groupings. Consequently, 
the juridical opinions in the early juridical works were formulated by taking 
into consideration whether certain legal or political injunctions affected the 
legitimacy of one or the other leader among the associates of the Prophet 
favored by each faction. In other words, the legitimacy of a leader allowed 

5 Fiqh in its early usage was not limited to legal jurisprudence. It dealt with doctrinal and 
creedal matters connected with basic Islamic beliefs, including the subject of Muslim authority 
after the Prophet’s death. This early trend in fiqh writing continued much later as is evidenced 
in many works of fiqh that were written in sixth/twelfth thirteenth century which began with a 
prologue on the main tenets of Islam. See article, ’’fiqh" in EI 3 \ also. Introduction to my work: 
The Just Ruler in Shi'ite Islam, pp.S-4. 
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him to be used as a valid legal religious precedent required for establishing 
the authoritadveness of Islamic practices. Thus, even when a particular 
ruling went against explicit textual evidence provided by the Qoran, the 
overriding consideration for the early Muslim scholars was the preservation 
and legitimation of the authority in power, a consideration that came to be 
justified under the rubric of a 1 masalih al 'ammah (the general welfare of 
the Muslim community). 

The most important issue throughout the Shi'ite history has been access 
to the right guidance as an important consequence of the acknowledgement 
of the wilayah of Imam ‘All. For the Shi'ites, the right guidance had 
continuously been available to the community even though the Imams, 
except for the short period of Imams c Ali and Hasan’s caliphate, were not 
invested with political authority and were living under the political power 
exercised by the de facto governments. The possession of the wilayah 
(notwithstanding the Imam's lack of political power, he still had the right to 
demand obedience from his followers) was clearly seen in the Imam's ability 
to provide religious leadership by interpreting divine revelation 
authoritatively. What was decided by him through interpretation and 
elaboration was binding on believers. 

The interpretation of the divine revelation by the Imam, only because of 
his position as the wall of God, was regarded as the right guidance needed 
by the people at all times. It was, moreover, the divine guidance that 
theologically justified the superstructure erected on the two doctrines of 
Imami Shi'ism: the justice of God and the designation of the Imam, free 
from error and sinful deviations, in order to make God's will known to 
humanity. The belief in divine justice demanded that God do what was best 
for humanity; and the belief in divine truthfulness generated the confidence 
that God's promise would be fulfilled. The proof that God was doing what 
had been promised was provided by the divinely created institutions of the 
Prophethood ( niibuwwah) and the Imamate (through the wilayah ) to guide 
humanity toward the creation of an ideal public order. In response to the 
dilemma created by the end of the manifest leadership of the Imams 
through the occultation of the twelfth Imam, and the continued need of the 
community to the their guidance, the Shi'ite leaders expounded the 
theological and legal content of the Islamic revelation through meticulous 
study of the Qoran and elaborated upon the teachings of the Imams, in 
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which a prominent place was given to the faculty of reasoning (al ’aql). The 
importance of reason in the exposition of the fundamental tenets of Islam 
was in accord with the Imami Shi'ite rational theology, in which reason was 
prior to both sources of revelation, the Qoran and the Sunnah. This does 
not mean that the revelation was not regarded as all-comprehensive. 
However, it was reason that acknowledged the comprehensiveness of the 
revelation by engaging in its interpretation and discovering all the principles 
that the believers needed to know. In addition, there was recognition of a 
fundamental need of interpretation of the revelation by reason, all the more 
so when the authority invested with divine knowledge was in occultation. At 
any rate, the decisive responsibility to guide the community by interpreting 
revelation rationally needed authorization from a divine source, a sort of 
designation to assume the wilayah similar to that which was initiated at the 
Ghadir Khumm that could guarantee to Muslims the availability of right 
guidance based on Islamic revelation. Ostensibly, only such an authorized 
person could assume the authority that accrued to the Imam as the rightful 
successor of the Prophet. Moreover, only the investiture of the wilayah 
(which reserved the right to demand obedience, depending on 
legal-rational circumstances) and the assuming of political power ( qudrah or 
sal tan ah, which could exact or enforce obedience) could establish the rule 
of justice and equity on earth, as promised by the Islamic revelation. 

In the light of the above, the central position of the event at Ghadir 
Khumm for Islam becomes evident. The proclamation by the Prophet on 
that occasion gave rise to the tension between the ideal leadership promoted 
through the wilayah of Ali b. Abi Talib and the real one precipitated by 
human forces to suppress the purposes of God on earth. The 
acknowledgment of the validity of the declaration about the wilayah at 
Ghadir Khumm, in some sense, became the yardstick for measuring the true 
faith in the divine promise for humanity. Consequently, the entire 
theological question of qualified leadership to further divine plan and to 
enable God's religion to succeed Islam must be seen from the perspective of 
the Islamic promise of the creation of an ethically just order on earth by the 
rightful possessor of the wilayah. The relationship between the leadership 
(imamali ) and the possession of wilayah make it impossible to conceive an 
ideal public order in Islam without this leadership being invested in the 
person in whom the wilayah functions as a divine designation. It was for this 
reason that in Imami Shi*ism the concept of wilayah assumed a pivotal status 
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as a precondition to the establishment of the ideal public order based on the 
divine scale of justice. However, it was important for the Imamite 
theologians to secure the Qoranic origins of the doctrine of wilayah and 
connect it with the notion of human obligations (al-taklif al-shar’i), the 
fulfillment of which was regarded as necessary to attain prosperity in this and 
the next world. The link between theology and law in Islam was reflected in 
the way the relationship between wilayah (the authority that can exact 
obedience in the name of sacred power) and the Shari'ah (the moral vision 
of an ideal public order) was treated as inseparable in Islam. The Shari'ah 
needed the wilayah of the one designated by the Prophet to guarantee the 
outcome of the divinely ordained norms for human perfection. In this sense 
wilayah had to be imarah or saltanah through the process of wisayah , 
designauon of the wasi to execute God’s will for humanity. The designauon 
of' All as the Prophet’s wasi was regarded as the fulfillment of God’s will for 
humanity. 

The Implications of the Wilayah 

‘All b. Abi Talib is the bearer of innumerable attributes in the Shi'ite 
pious literature. Some of these attributes are purely descriptions, indicating 
his religious position in the Shi'ite theology and tradition. Other attributes 
are esoteric, indicating his being the repository of the secrets of God in his 
position as the wasi of Muhammad. The Shi'ite formula of the confession of 
the faith, shahadah , includes three tenets. In the first two tenets they share 
die proclamation of faith with the Sunni Muslims, that is, belief in the Unity 
of God and the prophethood of Muhammad; the Shi'ites add the third tenet 
which declares the designation of'All as the wall of God and the wasi of the 
Prophet. Thus, the shahadah in Twelver Shi'ism includes the following: 

I bear testimony that there is no deity but God; and I bear testimony 
that Muhammad is the servant and the messenger of God; and I bear 
testimony that ‘ Ali is the wall of God and the wasi of the messenger of God. 

The third tenet implies that All is an heir to Muhammad’s mission of 
guiding the believers in spiritual as well as temporal matters, and that it is 
incumbent upon God to nominate this heir to ascertain that be is without 
defect, infallible (ma'sfim) and equal to Muhammad, except in the latter’s 
position as the Prophet-Messenger (nabi-rasul) . This tenet about the wilayah 
and wisayah and its association with the affirmation of tawhid and nubuwwah 
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are endorsed by the interpretation offered by the Shi'ite jurists of the 
following verse of the Qoran: 

Your friend is only God, and His Messenger, and those who believe, who 
perform the prayer and pay the alms while bowing down. (5:60) 

These scholars maintain that “those who believe" in the above verse 
refers to Ali and therefore the subject “Your friend" has three predicates: 
God, Muhammad and c Ali. r * 

While the present Shi'ite scholarship regards the three-tenet shahadah 
as the authoritative creed, which muezzins proclaim all over the Shi'ite 
world, there is no reference to the three-tenet shahadah in the four highly 
respected classical works of Twelver Shi'ite traditions that are the source of 
legal rulings in Shi'ite jurisprudence. 7 This source of difference with the 
Sunni world is strongly condemned by a leading Imamite muhaddith , Ibn 
Babawayh (d. 381/991) in one of the four compilations, namely, Man la 
yahduruh al-faqih. H In addition, all these four classical works on juridical 
traditions, without exception, give the wording of the shahadah similar to 
that of die Sunnis in both the adhan (the call to prayer) and in the main 
portions of the daily prayers where the shahadah is recited. And yet, in the 
earliest compilations of the Imamite traditions, namely, al-Kafi of al-Kulayni 
(d. 329/941) establishes that belief in the wilayah/wisayah of f Ali as not only 
one of the pillars of the faith, but ranks immediately after the two-fold 
shahadah of tawhid and nubuwwah. According to one of the traditions 
quoted on the authority of the fifth Imam Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 113/731- 
32), the Imam says: "Islam was built on five pillars: prayer, alms, fasting, 
pilgrimage and wilayah. Nothing was more emphasized than wilayah. But the 
people adopted the four and left out this, i.e. wilayah."' 

In another tradition in al-Kafi t the sixth Imam Dja'far al-Sadiq (d. 
148/765) summarizes the essentials teachings of Islam as follows: 


'"Allama al-Hilli, Hasan b. Yusuf, Minhadj al-Karamah fi Ma'rifat al-Imamah, (Litho. 
Tehran, 1296/1878), pp. 52-53. 

7 These are (1) al-Kafi fi'Ilm al-din, by al-Kulayni; (2) Man la yahduruh al-faqih, by Ibn 
Babawayh; (3) Tahdhib al-Ahkanr, and (4) al-Istibsar fi ma Ukhtulifa min al-Akhbar by Tusl. For 
details on these books, see: The Just Ruler in Shi'ite Islam. Chapter 2. 

8 Ibn Babawayh. Muhammad b. ‘All, Man la yahduruh al-faqih (Najaf, 1378/1958), Vol. 1. 
PP- 59 

0 Kulayni, Muhammad b. Ya'qub. al-Usul min al-Kafi (Tehran. 1392/1972), Vol. 2. p. 18. 
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Dja'far al-Sadiq was asked about those pillars of Islam, about which one 
cannot afford not to know something and which failure to know something 
about would result in one’s religion being corrupted and in God not 
accepting from a person his deeds. He said: ‘The shahadah that there is no 
deity but God, the belief that Muhammad is the messenger of God, the 
acknowledgement of the truth of what Muhammad brought from God, 
payment of the due on property which is the zakat, and the wilayah which 
God, the Exalted and Glorified, commanded , namely, the wilayah of the 
House of Muhammad." 10 

The evolution of the shahadah that included the wilayah of ‘All among 
the Shi'ites reveals the dilemma of the Shi‘ite jurists. The Shi'ites had 
formally accepted the Qoranic doctrine that Muhammad is the seal of the 
prophets and hence the message he delivered is complete and perfect in 
every sense. The doctrine of wilayah/wisayah, on the other hand, demanded 
belief in the continuation of the availability of the divine guidance after the 
Prophet through the leadership of the infallible Imams to protect that 
message from corruption. The doctrine of the Imamate, as the necessary 
link to the continuation of the prophet’s position as the teacher and the 
guide of the community, was a solution to this dilemma of perfected and yet 
in need of protection teachings of the Qoran. Wilayah provided the 
theological basis for the continuation of the divine guidance through the 
acknowledgment of C A1\ and his descendants, the eleven Imams, as true heirs 
to the prophetic knowledge and his impeccable spiritual-moral authority 
assumed under the wisayah (proper designation of legal executor of the 
Prophet’s will). 

'The Trust" (al-amanah) in the Qoran and the Wilayah 

Let us now consider the arguments based on the interpretation of the 
verses from the Qoran that were produced by the Shi'ite theologians in 
support of the wilayah. It is important to bear in mind that the Shi'itc 
hermeneutics were based on the ideological considerations that emerged 
since the event of Ghadir Khumm. The Prophet’s statement appointing 'All 
as his successor: “Whoever has me for his master has All for his master,” in 
spite of the circumstantial evidence pointing to its constitutional signifk »ce 
became entangled in the post-prophet struggle for community leadership. 

10 Ibid. 
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The key word mawla, derived from the Arabic root WLY, meaning “to 
exercise authority or power" and its verbal noun form wilayah were taken up 
by the traditionists representing various political and theological trends in 
the community at large. In this section I will deal with the Shi'ite 
hermeneutics regarding their central doctrine of the wilayah as it relates to 
All b. Abi Talib and other Imams. 

Wilayah in the Qoran is intrinsically related to the moral vision of 
Islamic revelation. Wilayah in this regard is the faculty of the legal and moral 
authority, which enables a person in whom this authority is invested to exact 
obedience to fulfill this moral vision. Accordingly, the concept of wilayah is 
directly connected with the fundamental question of saltana - exercise of 
that legal and moral authority by demanding obedience. Islamic revelation 
regards creation of an ethical order as an inevitable projection of personal 
response to the moral challenge of accepting Islam. Personal devotion to 
God implies the responsibility of furthering the realization of a just society, 
embodying all the manifestations of religious faith in the material as well as 
spiritual life of humankind. 

This responsibility of striving for one’s own welfare and that of the 
society in which one lives derives from the fact that, according to the Qoran, 
humankind has boldly assumed "the trust" that God had offered "unto the 
heavens and die eardi and the hills, but they shrank from bearing it and 
were afraid of it. And man assumed it. Lo! he has proved a tyrant and a fool" 
(33:72). 

Shaykh Tusi, in his al-Masa'il al-Ha'iriyat , M explains amanah as taklif 
(religious-moral obligation imposed by God on humanity) and cites the Shi'i 
opinion as the one in which amanah is equated widi wilayah. However, he 
argues that such equation of amanah with wilayah is unnecessary, because 
die general sense derived from taklif also includes acknowledgement of die 
person in whom wilayah is invested. In his Qoranic exegesis, Tusi explains 
amanah as the contract ( al-'aqd) that humankind must fulfill because it has 
been entrusted to humankind by God. 1 * He cites several early authorities to 
show the complication in interpreting the amanah verse which has 
theological implications in the realm of human volition and responsibility as 


11 Muhammad b. al Hasan alTusi. al-Masa'ilaLHa'iriyat (Nadjaf. 1969). pp. 312-13. 
,2 Tiisi. Tafsir al-Tibyan (Najaf. 1957). 8/368). 
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the recipient of this "trust." 15 However, as Tusi explains in his al-Masa'il 
al-Ha'iriyat, it is in the early traditions dealing with the wilayah that the 
am an ah verse has been interpreted as pointing to the wilayah of Imam 'Ali 
b. Abi Talib. ‘Allama Tabataba’i's detailed exegesis on this verse should be 
regarded as the recapitulation of all these early materials, including those 
written by the Sunni scholars, and his interpretation is derived in the light of 
the early traditions regarding the wilayah. According to him, the "trust" is 
al-wilayat al-ilahiyya, meaning the divine sovereignty, which God offered to 
all creatures. H Only human beings, having assumed the trust, have the 
potential to attain perfection and perfect their environment. The crux of the 
problem in the exegesis of the verse is that if human being was the only 
creature of God who accepted the "trust," why should he be described as 
"tyrant" and "fool"? At this point, Tabataba'i's interpretation draws upon 
main tenets of Imamite theology, which regard the "trust" in the sense of 
wilayah as a special favor to humanity entailing enormous responsibility to 
stand by the obligation of guarding it. Accordingly, only human beings are 
not afraid to bear the burden of this trust, and to accept the consequences 
of being a "tyrant" and "ignorant," because they only can acquire the 
opposite attributes - namely, those of being "just" (’adil) and 
"knowledgeable" (' alim ). In fact, both "tyranny" and "ignorance" are the 
primary counterpoise of human responsibility in accepting al-wilayat 
al-ilahiyya, especially as it concerns God s providential purpose in allowing 
imperfect humanity to accept this responsibility. The acceptance of this 
wilayah , furthermore, makes human beings acquire both the responsibility 
for their actions as well as superiority over all other creatures in the world. It 
is al-wilayat al-ilahiyya that enables them to put society into order in 
accordance with their unique comprehension of religion. 

However, the wilayah is given to humankind with a clear warning that it 
will have to rise above "tyranny" and "ignorance" by heeding the call of 
divine guidance. Human beings, according to the Qoran, have been 
endowed with the cognition needed to further their comprehension of the 
purpose for which they are created, and volition to realize it by using their 
knowledge. It is through divine guidance that human beings are expected to 


15 See also: al-Fadl b. al-Husyan al-Tabarsl. Madjma' al-Bayan fi Tafslr al-Qur'an (Beirut. 
1379). 8/373-74; Zamakhshari. al-Kashshaf. 3/27B77. 

11 Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i. al-Mizan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an (Beirut. 1960). 6/10ff. 
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develop the ability to judge their actions and choose what will lead them to 
prosperity. But this is not an easy task . It involves spiritual and moral 
development, something that is most challenging in the face of basic human 
weaknesses indicated by the Qoran in the following passage: 

Surely man was created fretful. When evil visits him, impatient, When 
good visits him. grudging [70:19-20J. 

This weakness reveals a basic tension that must be resolved if human 
beings are to attain the purpose for which they are created. It is at this point 
that divine guidance is sent through the prophets and revealed messages to 
provide either the sources and principles or basic norms of the social 
organization under which a divinely sanctioned public order is to be 
established. The Prophet thus becomes a representative of the divine 
authority on earth and exercises that authority in conformity with the divine 
plan for human conduct 15 

In this Qoran context of the divine guidance for humanity the Prophet's 
role should be understood as the head of a state and the founder of a 
religious order. The sense in which the Qoran speaks about the wilayah of 
the Prophet is necessarily in conformity with the Qoranic view of divine 
guidance governing the whole of human life, not just a limited segment of it. 
As a consequence, the wilayah of the Prophet meant not merely that the 
Muslim community be organized in the context of religious devotion to God 
as explained by the Prophet, but also that it acknowledge his political 
leadership as well. Thus, the wilayah of the Prophet establishes an 
authoritative precedent regarding the relationship between religion and 
political leadership in Islam. 

It is on the basis of this concept of wilayah in the Qoran that one can say 
that in Islam religious and political authority are one and the same. This 
wilayah is concerned with the whole life of the Muslim community, with the 
result that it never relinquished its belief in the identity of religion and 
government as it saw them in the founder of Islam. The Prophet's 

15 John Wansborough, The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic 
Salvation History (Oxford, 1978), has discussed the development of the practical application of 
the Qoran during the process of community formation. In his section dealing with authority he 
describes the Islamic concept of authority as "apostolic." The charismatic figure of the Prophet 
is depicted therein in an essentially public posture in the emergence of Islamic polity. See 
especially pp. 70-71. 
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emergence, the Muslims believed, had a fundamental purpose behind it: to 
transform the tribal structure of the Arab society at that time into a Muslim 
umma - a religio-socio-political community under the divinely planned 
al-wilayat al-ilahiya. 

The social transformation envisioned and initiated by the Prophet was 
the necessary consequence of this wilayah, which had to be acknowledged by 
society as a whole, not merely by individuals as a logical outcome of their 
faith in God. Acknowledgement of the wilayah of the Prophet, necessary to 
live a new life based on divine norms, led to the emphasis on a crucial 
requirement for the fulfillment of social responsibility of Muslim community 
- namely, that the community always needs to acknowledge a leader, divinely 
designated, who would exercise wilayah in order to unite its members in 
their purpose of creating a just social order under the guidance of Islamic 
revelation. 10 

Thus, the question of leadership (imamah) is of utmost significance in 
attaining the purpose of Islam, because it is only through divinely guided 
leadership that the creation of an ideal society could be realized. The need 
for the divinely guided leadership in the fulfillment of divine planning, 
under the aegis of al-wilayat al-ilahiyah, consequendy, assumes a central 
position in the Islamic belief system or worldview, in which the Prophet, as 
the active representative of the transcendental God on earth, is visualized as 
possessing the divine wilayah. If the ultimate objective of Islam was 
conceived as the creation of an ideal community living under a fitting moral, 
legal, and social system of Islam on earth, then such as ideal, as enhanced by 
the Qoran and shown by the example of the Prophet himself, was 
dependent on leadership that could assure its realization. 

This fact was so important that, both during the Prophet's lifetime and 
immediately following his death in A.D. 632, the question of Islamic 
leadership became inextricably interwoven with the purpose of Islamic 
revelation, namely, the creation of an Islamic order. Islamic revelation 

10 However, in the composition of Islamic salvation history, it was in Shi'ism that the 
wilayah of the Prophet, as I have elaborated in this paper, was repeatedly and consistency 
expressed by Shi'i scholars; whereas in Sunnism the wilayah (authority in the form of 
exemplum [imam]) of the Prophet, in the absence of the charismatic authority following the 
death of the Prophet, came to be located in the Sunna, which became the imam of the 
community. See: Wansborough, Sectarian Milieu, pp. 70ff. 
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unquestionably presumed divine guidance through the divinely appointed 
mediatorship of the Prophet for the realization of Islamic public order. This 
mediatorship of the Prophet in human affairs was the logical consequence 
of the strict monotheistic nature of Islam, which precluded the possibility 
that God assume human form, ruling directly over humanity and governing 
its affairs. Thus, a ruler to represent God on earth and to exercise al-wilayat 
al-ilahiyah was deemed necessary in order to achieve the ultimate goal of 
Islam. 

Moreover, in the light of the basic human weaknesses indicated in the 
Qoran, there had always existed an underlying tension between the purpose 
of creation and the obstacles to its achievement. This tension was to be 
resolved, according to the Qoran, by further acts of divine guidance through 
the Prophet, who became the "pattern of model behavior (uswahjiasanah)" 
for human beings, showing them how to reform their character and bring it 
into conformity with the divine plan. 

Studying the Qoran in its entirety, it becomes evident that the question 
of divine sovereignty - al-wilayat al-ilahiyah - is the integral element in the 
creation of ideal society. It is through such a wilayah that the divinely 
appointed leader is able to provide a set of religious and moral laws and 
rules by which believers manage their affairs, and through which their public 
order is governed and should govern itself. 

In the Shi'ite worldview based on the Qoranic injunction in which the 
concept of wilayah occurs, the perspective sketched above on the leadership 
of the Muslim community assumes a central position. The pertinence of the 
wilayah to the question of lawful and legitimate authority can be deduced in 
those sections of Qoranic exegesis that deal with the passages on wilayah. 
The following verse of the Qoran is regarded by Shi'ite exegetes as the most 
important reference to the wilayah: 

Only God is your wall [guardian] and His Apostle and those who 
believe, who perform prayer and pay alms while they bow [5:55]. 17 

This passage establishes the "guardianship" of God, the Prophet, and 
"those who believe." The last phrase ("those who believe"), according to 


17 See Tusi, TibyZn, 3/559. 
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Shi*i commentators, refers to the Imams whose wilayah is established 
through their designation by the Prophet 18 

The term al-wali, as it occurs in the above context, has been interpreted 
diversely by Sunni exegetes. Although there is a consensus among them that 
the verse was revealed in praise of Imam 'All's piety and devotion, the term 
al-wali has been interpreted as denoung muwalat ("befriending”) of Imam 
‘All and not necessarily the acceptance of his wilayah (authority, in the form 
of im£mah). w But Imamite exegetes have taken the term in another of its 
primary significations, al-awla and afahaqq ("more entided" [to exercise 
authority]), because al-awla in ordinary usage is often applied to a person 
who can exercise authority ( alsultan) or who has discretionary power in the 
management of affairs ( al-malik li al-'amr). 20 Furthermore, al-wali t as it 
occurs in the above passage of the Qoran, is unlikely to mean a person 
invested with wilayat al-nusrah (the authority of "backing"), because there 
are numerous explicit references to that effect in other verses of the Qoran 
where believers are exhorted to back the religion of God by promulgaung 
God's laws, a task in which the Prophet and the community of the believers 
assist each other. 21 Rather, al-wali t as applied to the Prophet, signifies a 
person who is invested with wilayat al-tasarruf, which means possession of the 
authority that entitles the wali to act in whatever way he judges best, 
according to his own discredon, as a free agent in the management of the 
affairs of the community. The wilayat al-tasarruf can be exercised only by 
one so designated by al-wali al-mutlaq (the absolute authority) or by one 
who is explicitly appointed by someone in the posiuon of al-wali bi al-niyaba 
(authority invested through depuuzauon). Consequendy, the Imam who is 
designated as wali by the Prophet possesses the wilayat al-ta$arruf and is 
recognized as the ruler over the people. 

This was the meaning of the term in the early usage of the Shi'i Imams. 
In a speech to the Umayyad troops who had come to intercept him on his 

,M Tusl. Tibyan. 3/561; al-Kulayni. al-Usiil min al-Kafi (Tehran. 1964), 2/402. Hadith no. 
77; Tabatabal. Mizan. 6/lff., ‘Abd al-Husayn Sharaf al-Din Musawi, al-Muraji'at (Beirut. 1963), 

p. 180. 

See. for example, Tabari. Tafsir. 6/186ff.; Zamakhshari. al-Kashshaf, 1/623-24; Baydawi. 
Anwar . p. 154. 

20 Tus'i. Tibyan. 3/559. 

21 See. for example, the Qoran. 47:7. 7:157. 59:8. See also Tabataba'i Mizan. 6/13; Tusi, 
Tibyan. 3/565. alludes to this. 
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way to Iraq, Imam Husayn b. c Ali (d. 680) explained to his adversaries the 
reason why he had refused to pay allegiance to the caliph Yazid, son of 
Mu'awiya: 

We the family of the Prophet (ah/ al-bayt) are more entitled (aw/a) to 
[exercise) the authority ( wilayah) over you than those [who have taken it for 
themselves (i.e. the Umayyads)). 22 

Accordingly, ta^arruf (discretionary authority) has been regarded as the 
primary and essential import of wilayah, especially as it is applied to God, the 
Prophet, and the Imams in the above passage. However, there exists a 
substantial differenuation in the way wilayah is apprehended in reladon to 
God, the Absolute Authority ( al-wali al-mutJaq), on the one hand, and the 
Prophet and the Imams, the authority through depuuzadon, on the other. 
When the Qoran speaks about God being the wali, it primarily signifies 
wilayat al-takwini - the uncondiuonal wilayah "originadng" in God, with 
absolute and all-encompassing authority and discreuon over all that God has 
created. To this wilayah is somedmes appended wilayat al-nusrah, by means 
of which God helps believers. Thus the Qoran reads: "God is the guardian 
(wall) of those who believe...unbelievers have no guardian" (47:11). 
Moreover, the Qoran frequendy speaks about God's wilayah in reladon to 
believers, by means of which God manages the affairs of the believers - their 
guidance to the right path and assistance to them in obeying God’s 
commandments: 

God is the guardian (wali) of those who believe. He brings them out of 
darkness into the light [2:257). 

But when wali is used in reladon to the Prophet, it is designated as 
al-wilayat al-i'dbariyyah - that is, "relauve" authority - dependent upon God's 
appointing him in that position; or al-wilayat al-tashri'iyyah, the 
religious-moral-legal authority invested in the Prophet to undertake the 
legisladon and execudon of the divine plan on earth. Thus, the Qoran 
declares: "The Prophet has a greater claim ( awla) on the faithful than they 
have on themselves" (33:6) 

22 Tabari, Tarikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk (Cairo, 1962). 5/402. See also 5/357, where 
instead of awla. ahaqq is used to signify the same conclusion of being "more entitled to 
tasarruf." 

23 Awla in this verse has been translated by A. J. Arberry and others as "nearer” and 
"closer." But, taking into consideration the Prophet’s speech on the occasion of the Farewell 
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The wilayah of the Prophet over believers is due to his being the 
Prophet of God. As such, the point of reference for his wilayah is, in 
actuality, the wilayah of God. It is for this reason that his wilayah is signified 
as "relative" - that is, accorded through designation as a mark of trust. In 
this sense, the Qoran speaks of only one kind of wilayah - God's wilayah - 
which is the only fundamental wilayah. The wilayah of the Prophet and 
"those who believe" (i.e., in this context, the Imams) is dependent upon 
God’s will and permission. 2H It is because this wilayah was vested in them that 
the Prophet and the Imams had more right than other believers to exercise 
full authority, handing down binding decisions on all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the Muslim community, and requiring complete obedience to 
themselves. 

The corollary of this wilayat al-tasamif was the Shi'ite belief that not 
only was the Imamate the continuation of the Prophethood, because of the 
authority vested in the Imams after the Prophet; it also meant that the 
Imams were the sole rightful authority to lead the community in establishing 
just public order. The Imams became the just (' adil) authority. In a case 
where the Imam’s right to exercise his authority was usurped, the usurping 
authority was rendered illegal, and the ruler unjust ( al-dja'ir) and 
unrighteous ( al-zalim ). 

The above elucidation of the concept of wilayah in the context of the 
Qoranic verse about the "trust" makes the following hadith+e port related by 
Shaykh Kulayni comprehensible: 

Imam Dja‘far Sadiq was asked by someone about the passage of the 
Qoran the mentions the Trust ( amanah) which God offered to humankind. 
The Imam said: "This Trust is the wilayah of the Amir of the Faithful" [ c Ali 
b. Abi Talib] * 


Pilgrimage, where the same verse of the Qoran occurs in the form of a question by the Prophet 
to the Muslims, the implication is in the sense of being "more entitled." The Prophet asked the 
assembled pilgrims: "Who is more worthy [in the eyes of] the believers than their ownselves?" 
See: fn. 1. 

Among the early works, besides Qoranic exegesis where wilayah occurs in the meaning 
of wilayat al-tasarruf, one can cite the Ikhtiyar Ma'rifat al-Ridjal of Abu ‘Amr ‘Umar b. ’Abd 
al-'Aziz al-Kashshi, especially where he mentions the wilayah of Abu al-Khattab, which was 
denounced by the Imam Dja’far al-Sadiq. See Ridjal (Mashhad.1348/1964), 296/523. Also: 
Tabatabal, Mizan, 6/12-14. 

** Kulayni. al-KaJi. 2/368, Hadith no. 2. 
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The Imam's statement makes it clear that it was the act of accepting or 
rejecting the wilayah of Imam ‘All that determined whether one had been 
faithful to the divine trust or not. The same act, moreover, determined the 
righteousness or unrighteousness of the ruling authority claiming to be 
legitimate. In Shi'ism, from its inception, the Imams not only possessed the 
wilayah to establish political authority on earth; they were also regarded as 
the sole legitimate authority who could and would establish Islamic public 
order. Imamite works treating of the theory of political authority 
unanimously maintained that equitable government could not be 
established except by the one who is ma'sum - that is, the infallible leader 
invested with the wilayat al-tasamif to exercise discreuonary control over the 
affairs of the community. Furthermore, it was held that the process through 
which this authority becomes known to the public is explicit designauon 
(nass) by the one possessing al-wilayat al-i'tibariyah - the "relative" authority 
derived through one’s being appointed to that office (e.g., Prophethood or 
Imamate) by God. 

Wilayah as the Moral Vision of Islamic Revelation 

The cornerstone of the Imamite theory of political authority is the 
existence of an Imam from among the progeny of the Prophet Muhammad, 
clearly designated by the latter to assume the leadership of the Muslim 
community. Acknowledgement of the authority of the Imam falls within the 
category of the religious obligations (al-takalif al-shar’iyah) imposed on the 
adherents of the Imam. In Imami Shi'ism, government belonged to the 
Imam alone, for he was equally entitled to political leadership and religious 
authority. However, even though the Imam was entitled to both the political 
and religious leadership, his Imamate was not contingent upon his being 
invested as the ruler of the community. The religious leadership empowered 
the Imam to interpret Islamic revelation and elaborate on it without 
committing an error. In this respect, the Imam was like the Prophet, who 
was endowed with special knowledge and had inherited the knowledge of 
divine revelation through his designation in the wilayah. The Imam is, thus, 
the link with the way of guidance, and without acknowledging his wilayah no 
person seeking guidance can attain it. This wilayah (the spiritual authority 
with the right to demand obedience), according to the Imamite teaching, 
was not contingent upon the Imam's being invested as the ruling authority 
(sultan , who could and did exact or enforce obedience) of the community. 
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As such, the spiritual authority resided in Imam All from the day the 
Prophet died, for he became the wal al-'amr (the executor of the Prophet's 
spiritual function) through the Prophet's designation on the occasion of 
Ghadir Khumm. This leadership would continue to be available in the line 
of the Imams, explicidy designated by the preceding Imams. It was in this 
latter sense that the Imamate of the community came to be conceptualized. 
Therefore, religiously speaking, to ignore the wilayah and disobey these 
Imams was tantamount to disbelief in God's promise that He would provide 
the necessary guidance to lead humanity toward the creadon of ideal world 
order. 

This confidence in the proclamation of the Ghadir Khumm regarding 
the future leadership was directly responsible for generating threefold 
religious experience of the Shi'ite community which became the decisive 
sources of the subsequent Imamite poliucal attitude. These were the 
martyrdom ( shah ad ah ), the occultation ( ghaybah) and precautionary 
dissimulation ( taqiyyah ). What made the Shi'ites responsive to their 
religious leaders has in large measure to do with this threefold religious 
experience which conditions their political attitudes and inspires their 
willingness to strive to preserve their religious identity in the context of the 
larger Muslim community. 20 

Conclusion 

The theological and legal implications of the position Imam 'All as the 
possessor of the wilayah are far and wide. It is not an exaggeration to hold 
that since the death of the Prophet Muhammad there has been no other 
issue than the leadership of the Umma in Islamic history that has given rise 
to intense polemics and misunderstanding in the Muslim community. 
Whereas no one questions the highly esteemed position held by c Ali as the 
most prominent disciple of Muhammad among all Muslims, his wilayah and 
wisayah are the source of much debate and disagreement among the Sunni 
and the Shi'ah. The Shi'ite Imam, by virtue of his being the wall of God and 
the wasi of the Prophet, is regarded as the most authoritative interpreter of 
Islamic revelation in the post-prophetic era. This divinely ordained position, 
according to Shi'ite theologian-jurists, also entides the wall al-’amr in whom 
the wilayah is invested through the wisaya to exercise the comprehensive 


2 " The Just Ruler in Shi'ite Islam, Chapter 3. pp. 90-92. 
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authority of the Prophet, as the sole legitimate leader who could establish 
the ethical public order on earth. 

However, as historical circumstances unfolded, the experience of 
Ghadir Khumm and subsequent political history of the Muslim community 
gave rise to the belief among some prominent Muslims, who formed the 
early nucleus of the Shi'ite movement, that the wilayah belonged solely to 
c Ali and his descendants, who too were deprived of the Imamate in its 
political realm. The Imamate thus became divided into temporal and 
spiritual spheres. The temporal authority of the Imam was regarded as 
having been usurped by the ruling dynasty, but the spiritual-moral authority 
remained intact in the Imam, who as the hudjdjat Allah (God’s proof), was 
empowered to guide the spiritual lives of his adherents as the wall Allah. 
This spiritual authority was not contingent upon the Imam s investiture as 
the ruling authority ( sultan) of the community. Accordingly, the Imamate in 
the form of religious leadership that began with the Prophet's proclamation 
about the wilayah of c Ali at Ghadir Khumm in 632 A.D., continued through 
all political circumstances until the last Imam, the twelfth Imam al-Mahdi, 
went into occultarion (A.D. 874). During this period of the occultation 
questions regarding Shi'ite political authority in the absence of the Imam 
began to be treated in juridical works, especially when, for the first time, 
following the last manifest Imamate of Imam ‘All (C.E. 656-660), the 
temporal authority of the Shi'ite Buyid dynasty was established de facto. 

In view of the prolonged occultation of the Imam and the absence of 
special designation during this period, the Shi'ite scholars in their works on 
jurisprudence reemphasized die separation between power (which could 
exact or enforce obedience) and wilayah (authority, which reserved the right 
to demand obedience, depending on legal-rational circumstances) that had 
existed from the time c Ali was designated as the master of whoever the 
Prophet was master and continued during the lifetime of the subsequent 
Imams of the Shi'ah. The experience of Ghadir Khumm and the belief in 
the wilayah of All led to the doctrine that the investiture of authority 
(wisayah) and the assuming of political power were necessary conditions for 
the establishment of the rule of justice and equity the funcuon that was 
reserved for the future Imam, the Mahdi in Islam. 

However, delegadon of the wilayah to other than an infallible Imam 
who could assume both the authority and power when the actual heir to the 
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wilayah of c Ali was in occultation was regarded as dangerous by majority of 
the Shi'ite jurists. Hence some jurists ruled out the possibility of absolute 
claim to political power and authority ( wilayah) resembling that of the Imam 
himself. Nevertheless, the rational need to exercise however limited 
authority in order to manage the affairs of the community was recognized 
and authoritatively legalized in the juridical works. The theological 
conclusions about the wilayah that was invested in c Ali as the perfect leader 
of the community remained immutable during the occultation. The Shi'ite 
jurists were not infallible leaders of the community to claim the same kind of 
wilayah whose direction was set on the occasion of Ghadir Khumm by the 
Prophet. Hence, the wilayat al-faqih (the government of the jurist) in the 
modem nation-state of Iran might claim the organic connection to the 
wilayah of ‘All b. Abi Talib, but it lacks the necessary theological foundadbn 
that was expounded in connection with the heir to the Prophet’s infallible 
knowledge and authority. It is this lack of theological certainty about the 
extent of the authority that can be wielded by a Shi'ite jurist in the Shi'ite 
nation-state that obstructs the development of contemporary relevance of 
the belief in the wilayah as a paradigm for a just and democratic system in 
Iran . 27 

Some leading Shi'ite jurists believe that the office of governing jurist, in 
the absence of the Imam, should be invested in a collective leadership of 
qualified jurists under the governance of jurisprudence (wilayat al-fiiqaha). 
However, the issue of wilayah still remains connected with the doctrine of 
the continuation of the guidance after the Prophet and the Imams, which 
can be resolved only when theological doctrine is reinterpreted to meet the 
challenges of the modern political and ideological forces. It is instructive to 
keep in mind how a historical event of Ghadir Khumm conunues to inspire 
the idealisdc resoludons of the modem polidcal challenges faced by the 
Umma as a whole. 


27 See ray article. The Rule of Religious Jurist in Iran," in Iran at the Crossroads (New 
York: Palgrave. 2001). pp. 123-47. 
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CONSIDERATIONS SUR L’EXPRESSION u DIN c Ali ” 
AUX ORIGINES DE LA FOI SHIITE* 


MOHAMMAD ALI AMIR-MOEZZI** 

A Wilferd Madclung 

En terre shiite d’une fa<;on generale et plus particulierement cn Iran, il 
existe un grand nombre de prenoms composes se terminant par ‘All. 
Beaucoup sont ties cominuns: Husayn -'Ali, Muhammad - All, Dja'far 
‘Ali...D'autres out une resonance plus litteraire voire plus poetique: Sayf All 
("sabre de Ali M ), Nur - All (“lumiere de Ali"), Mahabbat -'Ali ou Mehr 'All 
("amour de Ali"), iman -'All (“foi de Ali")...D'autres encore sont carrement 
inhabituels: Shir-cAli ("lion-Ali”), Gorg- All ("loup-Ali"), Tcherag- f Ali 
("lampe de Ali”) ou encore Din - Ali (“religion de Ali"). Ce dernier prenom 
m'avait toujours intrigue: la “religion de cAli" n'est-elle pas identique a 
'.'Islam, a la religion de Muhammad? Comment pourrait-on expliquer ce 
prenom, d'autant plus que les prenoms Islam et Din-Muhammad existent 
aussi? Quel ne fut pas mon etonnement lorsque, il y a quelques annees, je 
rencontrai l'expression din Ali dans quelques passages d'ouvrages 
historiographiques anciens. Que designe cette expression? Comment faut-il 
la comprendre? La presente etude est done une tentative de repondre a une 
vieille interrogation, bien que le contexte ne soit evidemment pas le meme. 
Elle comprend cinq parties: 

1- Din 'AJi chez les historiographes. 

2- La singularity de'Ali. 

3- Les rengaines de'Ali et des Alides. 

4- Fondements de la religion de'Ali 

4-1- Fondements coraniques. 


* J'exprimc ici mes remerciements cordiaux a Messieurs les Professeurs Wilferd Madclung 
(Oxford) el Elan Kohlberg yerusalera) pour leurs conseils el remarques lors de la redaction de 
ce travail. Bien entendu, les imperfections que Ton ne manquera pas de relever dans cet article 
ne sont imputables qu'a son auteur. 

** Cet article, redige exclusivement pour ce volume, a etc aussi publie dans ZDMG, 150/1 
(2000), pp. 29-68. 
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4- 2- Fondements preislamiques. 

5- Reactions et prolongements. 

1- Din c Ali chez les historiographers 

Dans quelques passages de son monumental Ta'rikh al-Rusul wa I- 
Muluk, al-Tabari (m.310/923) reproduit des rapports ou figure l'expression 
din l AJi. Le premier fait partie d’un long recit rapporte par 'Atiyya b. Bilal 
concernant la bataille du Chameau en 36/656 1 .A un moment de la bataille, 
'Amr b. Yathribi al-Dabbi al-Radjiz , guerrier-poete du camp des Confederes 
contre c Ali, tue trois des hommes de ce dernier, 'Ilba' b. al-Haytham al- 
Sadusi, Hind b. Amr al-Djamali et Zayd b. Suhan , avant d’etre neutralise par 
le vieux partisan de'Ali, ’Ammar b. Yasir. Tombe a terre, il est dit avoir 
chante ce rajar. 

“Que celui qui ne me connait pas sache quc je suis Ibn Yathribi, tueur 
de ’Ilba et de Hind al-Djamali 

Et encore du fils de Suhan, tous (adeptes) de la religion de'Ali” 2 . II est 
cmmene ensuite aupres de 'All qui, n’acceptant pas sa demande de aman, 
ordonne sa mise a mort. Scion l’auteur du recit, Ibn Yathribi fut le seul 
captif a qui r Ali refusa son pardon. Tabari n’apporte aucune precision sur les 
raisons de cette intransigeance et le lecteur peut conclure raisonnablement 
que le fait d’avoir vante, de maniere hautaine, l’assassinat de trois 
compagnons, parmi les plus fideles de'Ali, fut la principale raison de 
l'execudon du guerrier Radjiz. A la meme epoque, un autre erudit, Ibn 
Durayd Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Azdi (m.321/933), reproduit le poeme 
dans son Kitab al-Ishtiqaq, en ajoutant que , pour justifier cette execuuon 
unique, c Ali aurait dit: “il (i.e Ibn Yathribi) avait pretendu les avoir tues (mes 
trois compagnons) alors qu'ils suivaient la religion de 'Ali; or la religion de 
c Ali est la religion de Muhammad" ( za'ama annahu qatalahum 'ala din c Ali 
wa din c Ali din Muhammad) 3 . 


1 Tabari/ Dc Gocjc el alii. I/3196sqq.; /M.AF.Ibrahim. IV/514sqq. 

2 Ana Ii-man yunkiruni ibnu yathribi qatilu ilba 'i wa hindi l-djamali wa ibnin li-suhana 'ala 
dini c AU\ Tabari/Ibrahim,. IV, 517;/ Dc Goeje. I. 3199 a unc lc^on legerement differente: in 
taqtulunl (-si vous allcz me tucr, sachcz queS*) fa-ana ibnu yathribi qatilu ilba'i wa hindi I- 
gamali thumma bni suhana 'ala dini c AH . Voir aussi al-Madjlisl: Bihar al-Anwar, cd. faite sur la 
base dc celle dc Kumpani. Tcheran-Qumm, 90 vols. En 110 tomes. 1376-92/1956-72, 
vol.XXXJI/p.176 (oO ’Ammar b. Yasir intcrpcllc Ibn al-Yathribl cn lui disant entre autres: -e’est 
cn tant qu’adcptc dc la religion dc c Ali que je tc combats* - uqatiluka 'ala dini C A1I). 

3 Ibn Durayd: Kitab al-ishdqaq, cd.’AM.Harun. Bagdad, 1399/1979, 413; la version du 
poeme chez Ibn Durayd est encore legerement differente: qataltu 'ilba'a wa hinda l-djamali wa 
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Selon le texte d'Ibn Durayd, la mise a mort d'Ibn Yathribi aurait pour 
raison la distinction faitc par lui entre la religion de c Ali et celle de 
Muhammad , accusant ainsi implicitement c AiI d’avoir une religion deviante 
par rapport a l'lslam*. Or, d’autres passages de Tabari jettent un doute sur 
1'explication foumie par le Kitab al-Ishtiqaq , puisque cette fois l’expression 
en question est mise dans la bouche des partisans de'Ali. Un de ces passages 
apparait au cours d un rapport, du au celebre Abu Mihnaf d apres 
’Ubaydallah b. al-Hurr al-Dju‘fi, sur l'arrestation et la mise a mort, par 
Mu’awiya, d’un certain nombre de rebelles alides diriges par Hugr b. 'Adi. 
Pendant un des interrogatoires, un des parusans de c Ali, Karim b. 'Afif al- 
Khath'ami, est dit avoir eu le dialogue suivant avec Mu'awiya: “al-Khath'ami: 
“Crains Dieu, Mu'awiya (litteralement: Dieu! Dieu! 6 Mu'awiya) car tu seras 
emmene (ineluctablement) de cette demeure passagere vers la Demeure 
finale et eternelle; la, tu seras questionne sur les raisons de notre mise a 
mort et on te demandera pourquoi tu as verse notre sang? “ Mu'awiya: “Que 
dis-tu au sujet de'Ali?" Al-Khath’ami: “je dis la meme chose que toi: je me 
dissocie de la religion de'Ali par laquelle il se soumettait a Dieu (atabarra'u 
min dini'AJi alladhi kana yadinu llaha bihi) u . Sur ce, Mu'awiya resta 
silencieux , ayant du mal a lui repondre" 5 . 


ibnan li-fuhana ‘ala dlni ' AJi. Dans les marges de Vunicum dat6 du Vll/XIIIe siecle, utilise par 
'Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harun, se trouvent des notes anciennes apportant souvent des legons 
difterentes (cf. l’introduction de 1’editeur, ibid.. 36-37). Pour ce qui est le passage cit£, les notes 
des marges reproduisent la version de (abarl dans l’6dition faite sous la direction de De Goeje; 
cf. ibid., 413, note 2, in fine. 

4 G.Levi Della Vida commet une erreur d’interpr^tation en rapprochant ce chatiment 
d'Ibn Yathribi * celui de 'Abdallah b. Saba’, inflige, selon la tradition, par le meme ‘All (AnnaJi 
dell'Islam. Milan. 1905-25, IX/142; sur 'Abd Allah b. Saba’, voir M.G.S.Hodgson, EI2, s.n.). 
Accuser‘All de professer une religion deviante est totalement differente de la profession d'une 
doctrine -extremiste- en se reclamant de lui; cette erreur est relevee par W.Madelung dans The 
succession to Muhammad. Cambridge, 1997, 178, note 183). Une autre source 
historiographique, le Kitab al-Futuh d'Ibn A’tham al-Kufi (m.314/926) indique comme seule 
raison de la mise a mort d’Ibn Yathribi. son inimitie extremement violente contre c All; cf. Ibn 
A’tham: al-Futuh. trad, persane de Muhammad b. Ahmad Harawi (VIe/XIIe s.). ed.Taba^aba'i 
Teheran. 1374s> 1995.432-33. 

5 Tabari/ De Goeje, 11/143; /Ibrahim, V/276. En parlant de ces Alides. Mu’awiya les 
appelle «des rebelles parmi les Turabiyya Saba'iyya*. en reference a la kunya Abu Turab de' All 
(V.E. Kohlberg: Abu Turab. In: BSOAS, 41 (1978) .347-52; maintenant dans Belief and Law in 
Imami Shi'ism. Variorum. Aldershot. 1991, partie VI) et a ’Abdallah b. Saba’. Voir egalement la 
version abregee de ce recit dans Baladhuri: Ansab al-Ashraf, vol. IV/a. ed. Schloessinger-Kister. 
Jerusalem, 1972, p.225. 11 est vrai que 1A reponsc d'al-Khath’aml est ambigue, d'ou d'ailleurs 
l’embarras de Mu'awiya. Sa -dissociation- de la religion de c Ali se fonde bien sur sur le devoir 
de la taqiyya, mais on pourrait se demander si l'expression din c Ali ne vient pas en fait de 
Mu'awiya ou d'une fagon generale des adversaires de'Ali. L'expression semble effectivement 
avoir pose probleme pour au moins une partie dcs partisans de c Ali, du fait qu'elle pouvait 
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Toujours selon Tabari, lors de la revoke d'al-Mukhtar, un des partisans 
de ce dernier, Rufa’a b. Shaddad al-Hamdani recite ce vers au beau milieu 
de la bataille: 

“Je suis fils de Shaddad, adepte de la religion de 'All, 

Je ne suis pas l’allie de 'Uthman, rejeton de chevre" fi . 

Enfin, selon une tradition rapportee par Ibn Abi Shayba (m.235/849) 
dans al-Musannaf t lors de la bataille du Chameau, Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya , fils de'Ali, laisse la vie sauve a un adversaire lorsque celui-ci 
proclame adopter la religion de'Ali 7 . 

Quelques elements semblent indiquer que l'expression serait 
authentique. D'abord, la rarete des occurrences et le caractere presque 
fortuit de celles-ci. Une des caracteristiques de l'apocryphe est l'insistance et 
la multiplicity dc son usage ainsi que la meuculosite deployee dans sa mise 
en exergue 8 . Je ne pretends evidemment pas avoir depouille 
systematiquement la monumentale “Histoire" de Tabari, mais je 1'ai 
parcourue assez attenuvement et, avec ces quelques passages, je ne crois pas 
etre tres loin du compte. Ensuite, l’expression din'AH est attribuee aussi 
bien aux adversaires achames qu'aux partisans fideles et devoues dc ‘All. Ce 
qui tend a montrer qu’elle avait cours, qu'elle etait connue de tous et que 
son usage par les rapporteurs de traditions historiographiques n'etait pas 
dicte par des prises de position partisanes; ce qui expliquerait d'ailleurs ses 
occurrences quasiment fortuites, sans necessity particuliere dans les 
contextes ou elles apparaissent. Au cours de l’examen qui va suivre, nous 

etablir une distinction entre -la religion de ' All- et 1'Islam. Selon un rapport de Tabari, lors de 
la bataille du Chameau. lorsque les Azd de Basra, pour avoir la vie sauve, crient qu'ils sont 
adeptes de la religion de'Ali (nahnu a/a dini'AJl). un homrac des Banl Layth de Kufa 
(certainement un Alide) se moque d’eux a cause de ce qu’ils venaient de dire ((abarl/ De 
Goeje. 1/3189-90; / Ibrahim., IV/512). Cependant. comme on va le voir, ('expression est parfois 
attribuee sans aucune ambiginte aux partisans de' All. 

'' Ana bnu shaddada 'ala dim' All / I as m li-uihmana bni arwa bi-wall (Tabari/ Ibrahim, 
Vl/50). L'emploi de arwa (litteralement -che\Te de montagne-) est un jeil de mot avec 'affan 
(nom du pere de 'Utman. dont un des sens est -animal a la pcau ou au poil a 1'odeur fetide-). 
Al-Madjlisi rapporte le recit d'apres l’Histoire de »bari mais sa version presente des differences 
notables avec le texte edite du Ta'rlkh: par exemple le personnage s'appelle al-Ahra$ b. 
Shaddad et son vers est une reponse aux vers de son adversaire Ibn Qab an al-Kalbi: «Je suis Ibn 
Qaban al-Karim al-Mufaddal/ Un des chefs de ceux qui se dissocient de la religion de' Ali ( ana 
bnu dab'ana l-karimi 1-mtifaddali / min 'asabatin yabra'una min dini'Ali ); Bihar al-Anwar, 
XLV/381. 

7 Ibn Abi Shayba: al-Musannaf. ed. S.M. al-Lahham. Beyrouth. 9 vols.. 1409/1989. 
V11I/711. 

8 Voir par exemple J.Schacht:A valuation of islamic traditions. In JRAS. 1949,140-52; 
G.H.A.Jujnboll: The authenticity of die tradition literature. Discussions in modern Egypt. 
Leiden, 1969.30sqq. 
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verrons d'autres indices qui paraissent montrer que cette expression aurait 
effectivement pu exister au tout debut de l'lslam. 

2- La singularite de C A1I 

A ina connaissance/Ali est le seul personnage de l’lslam primitif, mis a 
part le Prophete bieii entendu, a qui est accole le terme din . On sait, par 
quelques analyses de R.B.Serjeant et surtout par l’etude fondamentale de 
M.M.Bravmann, que din designe, dans l’ante-islam comme aux premiers 
temps de la nouvelle religion des Arabes, un ensemble de lois aussi bien 
seculieres que sacrees' 1 . Par extension, din c’est aussi la soumission a une loi 
ou a un chef, s'opposant ainsi a l'anarchie et a la sauvagerie qui caracterisent 
le jahl, 1'ignorance. Le sens de “religion”, de plus en plus exclusif dans l'ere 
islamique, serait derive de cette signification, seculiere et/ou religieuse, 
originelle 10 . L’usage de l'expression din All est d autant plus remarquable 
qu’en pai lant des plus prestigieux contemporains de 'Ali, en roccurrence les 
trois autres califes rasliidnn , les sources usent du terme snnna et jamais de 
din. La encore, les etudes de M.M.Bravmann (rectifiant les analyses de 
J.Schacht), suivies par celles de G.H.A.Juynboll montrent que la snnna est a 
l’origine une voie bien marquee dans le sol, de laquelle on ne pourrait s en 
ecarter que volontairement et par extension la voie des ancetres ou des sages 
de la tribu qu’il convient de suivre scrupuleusement. Bien que le Coran 
donne au terme le sens de "chemin de Dieu", aux premiers temps de la 
religion naissante, la snnna designe un ensemble de comporteinents 
profanes ou religieux, d’attitudes et de propos , des sages et des modeles par 
excellence, en l'occurrence le Prophete lui-meme et ses premiers califes 11 . 
Les sources, aussi bien historiographiques que purement religieuses, font 
allusion aux snnna -s des premiers califes. Al-Baladhuri (m. circa 302/892) se 

'' Voir R.B.Serjeant, Haram and hawtah. the Sacred Enclaw in Arabia. In: A.R.Badawi 
(ed.), Melanges Taha Husain, Le Cairc.1962, 41-50, en part.42 ct 50. Id .:The 'Constitution' of 
Medina. In: IQ,8 (1964),3-16, cn part. 13 (maintenant dans Studies in Aiabian History and 
Chilisation, Variorum, Londres. 1981. parties III ct V). M.M.Bravmann: The Spiritual 
Background of Early Islam. Leiden, 1972, index, s.v. dana (dyn). dine t pp.4-7 • Muruwah and 
din*. 

10 Bravmann: op.cit.. 34 et note 1 ou l'auteur considere comme superflues les theses de 
Noldeke et de Horovitz sur Torigine iranienne du terme: voir aussi U.Rubin: The Eye of the 
Beholder. The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims. Princeton. 1995,s.v. 

11 Bravmann: op.cit., index, s.v. .sauna, sunnah. G.H.A.JuynbolhSome New Ideas on the 
Dc\Tlopment of Sunna as a Technical Term in Eatly Islam. In: JSAI, 10(1987),97-118, en part. 
97sq. (maintenant dans Studies on the Origins and Uses of Islamic Hadith, Variorum, Londres, 
1996, partie V);J.Chabbi: Le Seigneur des tribus. L'lslam de Mahomet Paris, 1997, 652. 
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refere a la sunna d'Abu Bakr et de 'Umar tout comme les Kharidjites, lors dc 
l a arbitrage de la bataille dc Siffin, chez al-Tabari 12 . L'expression U sunna des 
Deux 'Umar”, c’est-a-dire Abu Bakr et 'Umar, se retrouve dans la poesie de 
Farazdaq (c. 109/728) 13 et Ibn Abi Ya'la,(526/1133) citant le Kitab al-Sunna 
d'al-Barbahari (329/941), fait reference a la sunna d'Abu Bakr, de 'Umar et 
de 'Uthman 14 . Dans l'etat actuel de mes recherches, je n'ai rencontre 
l'expression sunna c Ali que dans le texte historiographique anonyme, datant 
du II-IIIe/VIII-IXe siecle et edite sous le titre de Akhbar al-Dawla al - 
'Abbasiyya 15 . L'analyse magistrate de cet ouvrage faite par M.Sharon montre 
combien cette source pro-'abbasside menage egalement f Ali et les Alides 16 
d'ou l'usage du terme sunna pour‘ All afin de souligner le role de modele de 
ce dernier, au meme titre que les autres rashidun. La rarete, voire la quasi¬ 
inexistence, de l'expression sunna c Ali parait d'autant plus etonnante que 
All semble avoir eu, en ce qui touche le domaine legate et les pratiques 
rituelles, les mcmes decisions que les deux premiers califes. C'est sans doute 
pourquoi plus tard, les shiites, marques par leur aversion covers les trois 
premiers successeurs du Prophete, suivront, dans bon nombre de cas, 
beaucoup plus les enseignements juridiques d'Ibn ’Abbas que ceux de c Ali I7 . 
La litterature imamite elle-meme cherchera a justifier ce fait en invoquant 
une forme de taqiyya pratiquee par c Ali qui craignait d'etre accuse de 
deviation par rapport a la ligne suivie par Abu Bakr et 'Umar 18 . L'ostracisme 
frappant la sunna de c Ali est peut-etre justement du au fait qu'en parlant de 

12 Al-Baladhurl. Ansab al-Ashraf, vol.IV/b, £d.Schloessinger. Jerusalem, 1961, 27; (abari/ 
DEGocje, 1/3350-51. 

13 Voir Naqa'id Djarlr wa l-Faraidaq. £d AA.Bevan. Leyde, 1905-9. p.1013. 

H Ibn Abl Ya'la al-Farra': Tabaqat al-Hanabila. Damas,1923 (rfimpression Beyrouth, circa 
1980), 11/32. Certains rapports distinguent entre la sunna du Prophdte et la sira des califes (cf. 
Tabari: op.cit.. 1/2786 et 2793; al-Ya'qubl: Ta'rikh. 6d.Houtsma. Leiden, 1883, 11/186-87). 
Bravmann considere que. dans ce contexte, les deux terraes sont synonymes, op.cit., 124 sq. 
Pour une analyse historique et doctrinale fine de ces passages, voir T.Nagel: Studicn zum 
Mindcrheitenproblem im Islam, vol.l. Bonn. 1973, 7-44. 

15 Ed. Duru-Munalibl. Beyrouth. 1971. p.284. 

16 M.Sharon:"The 'Abbasid Da’wa reexamined on the Basis of a New Source". \n:Arabic 
and Islamic Studies. Bar Han University, 1973. A cet egard voir aussi 1'ouvrage important de 
M.Q.Zaman. Religion and Politics under the Early 'Abbasids, Leiden, 1997, index s.v. akhbar. 

17 Voir maintenant W. Madelung:"'Abdallah b. 'Abbas and Shiite Law". In U.Vermeulen- 
J.M.F. Van Reeth (eds.). Law, Christianity and Modernism in Islamic Society. Louvain, 1998, 13- 
25. 

18 Selon une tradition remontant i l'iraam Muhammad al-Baqir rapport£e par Ibn Shabba, 
Ta'rikh al-Madina al-Munawwara, ed.M.F.Shaltut. Qumm, 1410/1989-90. 217; citee par 
W.Madelung: art.cit., p.24. 
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celui-ci, on employait plus frequemment lc terme de din, soulignant ainsi la 
difference radicale de certaines de ses prises de position dans le domaine de 
la foi par rapport a ses trois predecesseurs. Le traditionniste Muhammad b. 
'Ubayd b. Abi Umayya (m.204/819), farouche opposant des shiites de Kufa, 
ne cessait d’enumerer les merites des trois premiers rashidun , exhortant ses 
auditeurs a suivre leur sunna, en supprimant sans doute deliberement c Ali 
de la liste des modeles a suivre 19 . C’est sans doute par reacuon envers l'usage 
de l’expression din l AJi , que Ibn Abi Ya'la ecrit, aux confms des Ve, VIe/XIe, 
Xlle si£cle, que la sunna des trois premiers califes- C AH est done 
volontairement exclu- etait appelee “la religion ancienne, originelle” , al-din 
ai-'atiq 20 . Din l Ali aurait ete done beaucoup plus qu'une sunna , plus qu'un 
ensemble de comportements ou de decisions touchant la vie quoddienne 
religieusc et profane. II semble designer plutot un ensemble de croyances, 
de professions de foi pourrait-on dire, concernant aussi bien le domaine 
profane que sacre, le spirituel aussi bien que le temporel, justifiant la 
traducuon de 1'expression par “religion de'AH". Essayons de decouvrir le 
contenu de cette “religion”, tout au moins dans ces grandes lignes. 

Dans son recent ouvrage. The Succession to Muhammad , W.Madelung 
releve quasiment tous les passages sus- mentionnes ou figure notre 
expression 21 . Somme impressionnante d’erudition et d'analyses fines, 
1'ouvrage concerne de nombreuses problemadques fondamentales de 
l'histoire de 1'Islam primiuf; ce qui fait que son eminent auteur se contente 
dune allusion au sujet de din’AIi : "Din c AJi could at this stage have only a 
limited meaning, most likely the claim that c Ali was the best of men after 
Muhammad, his legatee (was/) and as such most endded to lead the 
Community M22 . “Le meilleur des hommes apres Muhammad, son legataire, et 
de ce fait le plus apte a diriger la Communaute” resumerait en effet, comme 


10 Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl, Tahdhlb al-Tahdhib, Haydarabad, 1907-9 (reimpression 
Beyrouth. 1968), 12 vols., IX/328sq. Compter C A1I parmi les califes rashidun posait 
problemejusqu'a l’epoque abbasside. Ibn Hanbal aurait ete le premier grand penseur non-alide 
a avoir cherche a rehabiliter c All dans ce sens; voir son Kitab aJSunna, La Mekke, 1349/1930, 
P-214; Salih b. Ahmad b. Hanbal. Sirat al-imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, ed.F.'A.M.Ahmad, 
Alexandrie, 1981. p.82. Pour la rehabilitation de f AH voir aussi T.Nagel. Rcchtleitung und 
Kalifat, Bonn, 1975, pp.232sq. 

20 Ibn Abi Ya’la ai-Farra’: op.ciL, 11/32. 

21 Au cours du tres long chapitre sur le regne de l AD. pp.l78-79et dans la conclusion 
essendellement consacree au regne de Mu’awiya, p.338. 

22 The succession of Muhammad. 178-79. 
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on va le voir, la trame de la “religion de‘Ali” mais chacune de ces donnees 
charrie de nombreuses notions et conceptions implicites, touchant aussi 
bien les croyances ancestrales arabes que la nouvelle foi islamique, qui 
permettaient la revendication d une legitimite aux yeux d un certain 
nombre de fideles. Le sens de l'expression est peut-etre limite mais il est fort 
complexe. Le but de la presente etude est de tenter de decouvrir le 
pourquoi et le comment de ce sens et d’apporter un modeste complement a 
l'etude magistrale du grand islamisant d'Oxford. 

3- Les rengaines de c Ali et des Alides 

Le meilleur premier champ d'investigation ce sont les propos 
remontant a C A1I lui-meme. Comme on le sait, authentiques ou pas, ceux-ci 
sont extremement nombreux, remplissant des pages et des pages des sources 
appartenant a toutes sortes de genres litteraires 23 . La vie de’Ali semble avoir 
ete particulidrement riche: sa periode de jeunesse au moment de la 
naissance de l'lslam, ses relations avec Muhammad a la Mekke et ensuite a 
Medine, ses exploits guerriers, sa dimension spirituelle, sa famille, sa mise a 
l’ecart pour la succession du Prophete, ses relations avec les trois premiers 
:alifes, son regne qui fut une suite ininterrompuc de guerres civiles, etc. 
constituent autant de multiples et complexes toiles de fond qui refletent 
leur richesse et leur variete dans les propos d'un des personnages les plus 
haut en couleur que les sources islamiques nous aient presentes. Cependant, 
dans la multitude des propos sur les sujets les plus divers, deux themes 
constituent de veritables leiunotivs, des rengaines quasi-obsessionnelles: le 
fait d'avoir ete le premier homme a avoir accepte le message prophetique de 
Muhammad et d’avoir voue une fidelite absolue a la nouvelle religion (il 
s'agit de la notion de sabiqa); ensuite, et surtout, dans une beaucoup plus 
grande mesure, le fait d'etre le parent le plus proche, aux liens de sang les 
plus probants, du Prophete (la notion de qaraba) . Comme on le verra, 
l'importance de cette parente est si fondamentale qu'elle englobe et 
explique meme la sabiqa. De fa^on explicite ou implicite, ces deux 
revendications faisaient de'Ali, a ses propres yeux et a ceux de ses partisans, 
le seul successeur legitime de Muhammad. Il suffit de parcourir, a travers les 
ouvrages historiographiques par exemple, les dits de ’Ali, plus 
particulierement ceux concernant la direction de la Communaute ou 

2: ' Cf. L.Vcccia Vaglieri.Sn/ Nahj al-Balaghah e sul suo Compilatorr ash-Sharif ar-Radi. In: 
AIUON. n special (1958), 7sqq. 
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apparaissent ses revendications legitimistes, pour relever ces deux themes 
omnipresents: ses lettres a Mu'awiya, dans le contexte de la bataille de 
Siffin 21 , dans le meme contexte, sa lettre a son frere alne ’Aqil b. Abi Talib 25 , 
ou encore ses propos dans le prolongement du fameux discours 
prophetique de Ghadir Khumm 26 . Ce sont les memes themes qui font que 
les partisans de 'Ali le reconnaissent comme le seul was/ (legataire) legitime 
de Muhammad. Dans le poeme, rapporte par al-Baladhuri, du guerrier des 
Banu ’Adi qui, a cote de 'A’isha, Jalha et al-Zubayr, combat ‘All lors de la 
bataille du Chameau, ce titre de f Ali est objet de moquerie (ce qui prouve 
son existence), car pour les Banu ’Adi, le seul vrai “legataire” du Prophete 
est Abu Bakr dont la fille est maintenant combattue par les Alides: “Nous 
sommes 'Adi et nous cherchons ‘All (pour le tuer)...nous tuons tous ceux 
qui s’opposent au wasi( i.e; Abu Bakr)” 27 . Al-Tabari rapporte, qu’apres 
l'assassinat du troisieme calife Uthman, les poetes entrerent en competition 
pour chanter l'evenement. Parmi ceux-ci, al-Fael b. al-’Abbas b. ’Utba b. Abi 
Lahab profita de l'occasion pour faire l’eloge de’Ali: ”... Certes, le meilleur 
des homines apres Muhammad, aupres de ceux qui s'en souviennent ('inda 
dhi dh-dhikri) est bien le Legataire du Prophete Elu / Celui qui, le premier, 
fit la priere, le plus proche (simvou sunw) du Prophete et qui, le premier, 
frappa les egares de Badr..." 2 ". Dans une lettre, rapportee par certains 
historiographes et censuree par d'autres, Muhammad fils d'Abu Bakr, le 
premier calife, prend violemment a partie Mu'awiya, probablement juste 
avant Siffin. En se referant a ‘ AJi, il le presente comme le premier homme a 


21 AI-Minqari: Waq* cd.’AM.Himn. Le Cure, 1382/1962. 470sq. Al-Thaqafl: Kitiib 
al-Gh;lrat, cd J Al^Muhaddif Al-Urmawi. Teheran. 1395/1975. 303sqq. AJ-Mas udl: Murug al- 
Dhahab, ed. Barbier De Meynard reN’ue par C.Pellai. Beyrouth. 1968*79, III/201sqq.; (Pseudo-) 
Ibn Qutayba, al-Imama wa l-Siyasa. ed.M.M. al-Rafi u. Le Caire. 1322/1904. l/191sq. Aussi 
W.Madelung; op.cit., 240-41 et 270-71. 

Al-Thaqafi: K. al-Gharat. 434-35; al-Baladhuri: Ansab al-Asbraf, vol.II. ed.M.B. AI^ 
Mahmudu. Beyrouth. 1974. 74-75. Aussi H.Lammens: Etudes sur le Regne du Calife Omaiyade 
Muawia l rr . Paris. 1908, 175. W.Madelung: op.cit., 26^64. 

2,1 Par exemple Tabari/ De Goeje. I/3350sqq.; sur le hadith de Gnadlr Khumm. voir 
A.J.Wensinck: Concordance et Indices de la Tiadition Musulmane. Leiden. 1936S. s.v. wall. 

27 Baladhuri: ibid., 11/245-46. 

2K Tabari/ Ibrahim: IV/426; le terme sinw/sunw . que j'ai traduit par «le plus proche-. 
signifie litteralement -semblable. pared- et designe le frere. le cousin ou le Fils. W.Madelung 
cite le poeme d’apres l’edition de De Goeje. 1/3065. et l’attribue plutot au pere d'al-Fadl, al- 
'Abbas b. 'Utba qui semble avoir ete le chantre et porte-parole des Banu Hashim; The 
succession. 186. Ibn Hanbal utilise le terme pour definir la relaiion d’al-'Abbas avec 'Abdallah, 
le pere de Muhammad; voir son Musnad, 1/207 et 11/322! 
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avoir repondu positivement au Message dc Muhammad duquel il etait frere 
et cousin, chef des fideles, legataire et pere de la descendance 29 . Dans un de 
ses tawil -s , le poete alide de Basra, Abu 1-Aswad al-Du'ali (m.69/688), citant 
ses personnages preferes parmi les proches parents du Prophete, se 
contente d'appeler c Ali par le seul terme de wasi M . Les memes leitmotivs se 
retrouvent dans le sermon d'al-Hasan, fils aine de C A1I, proclame a la 
mosquee de Kufa, apres l’assassinat de ce dernier; sermon rapporte aussi 
bien par le sunnite Baladhuri que par le pro-shiite Abu 1-Faradj al-Isfahani 
(m.356/966) 31 . Les sources shiites et plus particulierement les ouvrages de 
hadith vont reprendre, a satiete et en les amplifiant, les rengaines 
conccrnant la sabiqa et encore plus la qaraba de f Ali. 

4- Fondements de la “religion de c Ali" 

En quoi ces notions justifient l'appellation “religion de c AU"? Comment 
et pourquoi elles peuvent constituer des articles de foi? Si c Ali et ses fideles 
les revendiquaient de fagon si obsedante et si on avait pris l habitude, aussi 
bien chez les pro que chez les anti-alides, de les designer par l’expression 
din ‘ Ali , e'est qu'elles etaient fondees sur des justifications doctrinales et 
ideologiques qui paraissaient religieusement legitimes et credibles a ceux 
qui les professaient. II me semble que deux categories de “preuves 
legitimantes’’ soutenaient ces notions et justifiaient par la -meme 
l appelladon din ( AJi: les preuves d'ordre islamique, appuyees sur le texte 
coranique et encore plus les preuves fondees sur les croyances seculaires et 
ancestrales. 

4-1- Fondements coraniques 

Celebre pour sa connaissance legendaire du texte coranique et sa 
fidelite scrupuleuse a son egard 32 ,‘All ne pouvait pas ne pas mettre a 


29 Baladhuri: Ansib al-Ashraf, II/393sqq.. Minqarl: Waq'a 118sqq. Mas'udl: Murudj, 

III/197sqq. labari dit express^ment avoir censure la lettre parce que la masse ('a/nmaj ne 
1'aurait pas supportee; / De Goeje. 1/3248. II entend surement par la. les activistes hanbalites de 
Bagdad dont l'hostilite avec le grand savant etait connue de tous; cf. al-Isfahani: AnnaJium Libri, 
ed.Gottwald. Petropoli, 1884, 11/155. Ibn al-Gawzi: ai-Muntazam, Haydarabad, 1357/1938, 
Vl/172 

30 Dlwan Abu 1-Aswad al-Du'ali, ed. M.H. A1 Vasin. Beyrouth. 1974. 119-20. Abu 1-Faradj al- 
Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani. Bulaq, 1285/1868, 20 vols.,XJI/521 (version courte du po^me). 

31 Ansab al-Ashraf, vol.III, ed.M.B.al-Mahmudi. Beyrouth, 1974, 28. Abu 1-Farag al-Isfahanl: 
Maqatil al-Jalibiyyin. ed. SA.Saqr. Le Criie, 1949, reed, ^umm, 1416/1995, 62. 

32 Voir par exemple Ibn Sa'd: al-Tabaqat al-Kubra Beyrouth, 1380/1960, 9 vols., 11/338. 
Ibn Hajar: Tahdhlb. V1I/338. Ibn &LAthir: al-Nihaya fl Gbaiib aJ-Hadlth wa 1-Athar, ed. Zawu- 
unahl. Le Caire, 1963-66, reimpression Beyrouth, s.d., 4 vols.. III/102. 
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contribution les donnees du texte revele afin de legitimer ses dires. La 
encore, le travail de W.Madelung nous servira de guide. Dans un sous- 
chapitre, aussi dense que pertinent, de son introduction a The succession to 
Muhammad, il examine avec acribie toutes les occurrences coraniques qui 
pouvaient servir de justification pour la pretention alide a la direction de la 
Communaute apres la mort du Prophete. II s'agit dune evidence, soulign£e 
pour la premiere fois a ma connaissance avec autant d'erudition et de 
precision, qui sert meme de point nodal et d'argument fondamental pour le 
propos qui sous-tend l’ouvrage en entier 33 . On se contentera done ici de 
resumer ce travail en insistant plus particulierement sur les donnees 
coraniques. Le Coran insiste enormement sur le respect de la parente et des 
liens de sang: “Dieu commande la justice, la bienfaisance et la generosite 
envers les proches parents ( dhi l-qurba), II interdit la turpitude, le blamable 
et l'injusticc. II vous avertit afin que vous meditiez” (Q. XVI:90), “Rends a tes 
proches ce qui leur est du” (Q.XVII:26), “Ils te questionnent sur ce qu'ils 
doivent depenser en largesse. Dis: ce dont vous faites depense en bien doit 
aller aux pere et mere ( waiidayn ) puis aux plus proches parents ( aqrabin), 
aux orphelins, aux pauvres, a l'enfant du chemin" (Q.IL215). La bonte 
envers les proches et les soutenir materiellement est un devoir religieux, 
mais a condition que ceux-ci sc soient convertis a ITslam; mais meme dans le 
cas contraire, le musulman est somme de se montrer juste et impartial 
envers ses proches restes paiens (Q.IV:135; VI: 152; IX:23-24 et 113-14) M . 
Cependant, malgre ces limitations, le Coran etablit clairement la superiority 
et la precellence des liens de sang sur tout autre lien ou alliance: “Les 
proches lies par le sang (ulu 1-arham) ont priori te reciproque, d'apr£s le 
Livrc de Dieu, sur les croyants et les Emigres” (Q.XXXIIL6). Les versets 72 a 
74 de la sourate VIII, faisant l'eloge des anciens convertis, des Emigres et des 
Auxiliaires, sont suivis par un verset, probablement ajoute ulterieurement: 
“Quant a ceux qui se sont convertis tardivement, mais se sont emigres et font 
effort avec vous, ceux-la sont des votres. Les parents lies par le sang (ulu al- 
arham) ont priorite les uns sur les autres selon le Livre de Dieu” 35 . Donnee 
encore plus importante pour notre propos, dans les ’ Histoires des 

33 The succession, «The obligation of the Kinship and the families of the prophets in the 
Qur'an*, 6-18; d’ou la reaction de certains critiques du livre qui y ont vu une sorte d'apologie 
pro-shiite. II s'agit bien sur d'un malentendu flagrant dont I'analyse sort du cadre de la presente 
etude. 

34 The Succession. 6-7. 

35 Ibid., 7-8. 
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Prophetes’ coraniqucs, lcs membres prochcs de la famille des prophetes 
joucnt toujours un role de premier plan: ils sont les protecteurs des 
Messagers de Dieu contre leurs adversaires et apres la mort de ces demiers, 
il deviennent leurs heritiers aussi bien sur le plan spirituel que temporel. Les 
prophetes des Banu Israil sont en fait issue d’une meme famille remontant a 
Noe et a Adam; cette meme famille se prolonge jusqu'a Jesus (Q.III:33-34 et 
XIX:58). La chaine des prophetes et l'importance de leurs heritiers, choisis 
parmi leurs proches parents, dans l'economie du sacre sont soulignees par 
les versets 84 a 89 de la sourate 6: “Nous lui donnames (a Abraham) Isaac et 
Jacob et les guidames tous; et Noe, Nous l’avions guide auparavant, et parmi 
sa descendance David, Salomon, Job, Joseph, Moise, Aaron. C'est ainsi que 
Nous recompensons ceux qui font le bien/ Et Zacharie, Jean-Baptiste et 
Jesus, Elie, tous d'entre les justes/ Ismael, Elisee, Jonas, Loth, Nous les avons 
privilegies parmi tous les etres crees/ Avec certains de leurs ancetres et de 
leurs enfants et de leurs freres. Nous les elumes et les guidames dans le 
chemin droit/ C'est la la guidance de Dieu; II dirige celui qu'Il veut parmi 
ses adorateurs. Si les hommes Lui associent d'autres dieux, leurs oeuvres se 
reduiront certainemcnt a rien/A ceux-la Nous donnames 1'Ecriture, la sage 
AUtorite et la prophetic*. Tout le peuple de Noe est aneanti par le Deluge, a 
l'excepdon de sa famille (a/i/), mis a part un de ses fils et sa femme qui 
l'avaient trahi (Q.XI:40 et45-46; XXI:76-77; XXIII:27; XXXVII:76-77). De 
meme, la famille de Loth, excepte sa femme traitre, est le seul rescape de la 
catastrophe qui s'abat sur le peuple (Q.LIV:33-35; LXVL10) car sa famille est 
composee de gens qui “se sont purifies" ( yatatahharun) (Q.XXVII:56). 
Abraham, figure centrale du Coran, est le patriarche des prophetes des 
Banu Isra'il. Tous les prophetes et transmetteurs des Ecritures apres lui sont 
en fait ses descendants directs a partir de son fils Isaac et son petit-fils Jacob, 
formant ainsi une chaine ininterrompue de Messagers et de Guides (imam) 
(Q.II:124;XIX:49-50;XXIX: 27;LVII:26). S'adressant a Sarah et parlant de la 
famille d’Abraham, les anges disent: “Tu t'etonnerais du decret de Dieu, 
quand la misericorde et la benediction de Dieu sont sur vous (en masculin 
pluriel), famille de la demeure (ahl al-bayt)} n (Q.XI:76)*\ Ou encore: 

30 •Famille de la Demeure* me semble une traduction plus adequate que «Gens de la 
Maison*, plus conventionnelle. Ahl , en arabe comme en sud-arabe et en ougaritique, 
correspond a 1'origine a 1'accadien alu (W.VON SODEN: AHW. s.v.) et a l’hebreu ohel. Ce 
dernier designe la tente des nomades (ex. Gcnese 13. 5; 18.1; Isaic 38,12) ou la tente comme 
sanctuaire (Elxode 33.7; Nombres 11,24) et comme Demeure ( mishkan) de Dieu (Psaumes 15,1; 
27.5) (cf.GESENIUS-BUHL: Hebraisches und Anunaisches Handwortcrbuch . 1 T ed.. 95. col.2). 
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“...Nous avons donne a la famille d'Abraham l'Ecriturc, la sagesse, Nous leur 
avons donne une souverainete grandiose ( mulkan 'aziman)” (Q.IV:54). 
Moise est assiste, dans sa mission propheuque, par son frere Aaron qui 
partage avec lui I'inumite de Dieu (Q.XX:29-32 et 36; XXI.48-49; XXV:35). 
La mysterieuse baqiyya , relique contenant la sakina divine et signe de 
l'invesdture divine et de la royaute des Banu Isra'il, appardent a la famille 
des deux freres elos (Q.II:248). De meme, David a pour assistant, herider et 
successeur, son fils Salomon (Q.XXI:78; XXVII:16; XXXV1II:30). Zacharie, 
pere de Jean-Bapdste, demande a Dieu d'avoir un fils divin qui heriterait la 
propheue de la famille de Jacob (Q.XIX:5-6). Dans le cas des prophetes non- 
Israelites, en l’occurrence Shu’ayb du peuple de Madyan et Salih du peuple 
de Thamud, leurs families jouent egalement un role essenuel en tant que 
protecteurs et disciples (Q.XI:91 et XXVII:49) 57 . 

Cette place eminente accordee aux proches parents des proph&tes 
anterieurs ne pouvait rester sans parallele avec la famille proche de 
Muhammad. Certains passages coraniques restent vagues et allusives 
(Q.XXVL214 ashirataka al-aqrabin"; XLII:23, “ al-mawadda fi 1-qurba’). 
D'autres font certainement reference a la famille et aux parents consanguins 
du Prophete. II s'agit de versets conccrnant ('attribution du quint du butin 
(khums) et une pai de du fay', proprietes des infideles acquises sans combat, 
aux proches parents (d/m l-qurba) du Prophete (Q.VIII:41 et LIX:7). 
Pratiquement toutes les sources exegetiques et historiographiques sont 
d'accord pour reconnaitre dans ces “proches parents", les descendants des 
deux freres Hashim et al-Muttalib, fils de l’aieul de Muhammad, ’Abd Manaf, 
a l exclusion de deux autres fils de ce dernier, Abd Shams et Nawfal. Selon 
de muldples rapports, ces attribuuons dedommageaient en quelque sorte le 
fait que la famille proche de Muhammad ne pouvait beneficier de l'aumone 


Alii, lieu de residence, demeure, frnit par designer ceux qui viveni dans ce lieu, famille done; 
e'est le meme lerme qui. d’apres le Tadjal-'Ariis. a donne le termc a/ (famille. descendants), par 
allegement du h: a/ asluhu ahl ubdiUt al-ha' hamza /a-saraf a-a-/ tawalat hamzatan fa-ubdilat 
al-thaniya alifan fasara aI (al-Zabidi: Tadj al-'Anis, s.v. al). Quant au vocable bayt . il designe un 
lieu de residence, qu’il s’agisse d’un edifice bati, d'une tente ou d'un lieu naturel; «la maison- 
en franca is evoque surtout la premiere acception. Je vais revenir sur d’autres niveaux 
semantiques de bayt. 

47 The Succession, 8-12. Pour les discussions au sujet du terme baqiyya. cf.R.Paret:Die 
Bedeutung des Wortes baqlya im Koran. In: Alttestamentliche Studieu Friedrich Notscher zum 
60. Geburtstag . Bonn. 1950. 168-71. ASpitaler: Was bedeutet baqija im Koran? In: Westosdiche 
Abhandlnngen Rudolf Tschudi zum 70. Geburtstag. Wiesbaden. 1954, 137-46. 
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( sadaqa, zakat). La raison invoquee pour cettc interdiction c'est que 
l’aumone provenait des “impuretes” ( awsakh) des gens, d’ou le role 
purificateur du don de l’aumdne. Le statut de purete de la famille du 
Prophete etait done considere comme incompatible avec la reception de 
l'aumone. Comme dans le cas de la purete de la famille de Loth, que nous 
avons vu plus haut, le Coran fait egalement etat de la purete de la famille de 
Muhammad: “...Dieu ne veut qu'ecarter de vous l'impurete, 6 Famille de la 
Demeure (ahl al-bayt), et vous purifier” (Q.XXXIIL33). L'importance 
spirituelle et religieuse de la famille de Muhammad est egalement soulignee 
par le fameux verset de l'Ordalie, mubahala (Q.IIL61). De meme que le 
Coran ne cesse d'etablir des parallelismes entre Muhammad et les prophetes 
anterieurs, dans sa mission prophetique, la resistance acharnee de son 
peuple et finalement sa victoire grace au souticn de Dieu, de meme la 
similitude de statut semble evidente entre la famille de Muhammad et les 
families des prophetes du passe en ce qui touche son legs spirituel et 
temporel. II est vrai que selon le dogme du “sceau de la prophetic”, l'heritier 
de Muhammad ne pouvait pretendre a la prophetic, cependant il est tout 
autant vrai que le Coran compte, parmi l'heritage prophetique legue par les 
Envoyes de Dieu a leurs parents proches, la souverainete ( mulk), l’autorite 
(hukm ), la sagesse ( hikma ), l’Ecriture (kitab) et l’imamat. Etant donnees ces 
evidences coraniques, W.Madelung a raison, me semble-t-il, de conclure que 
le Coran conseille la consultation (shura) dans certains cas mais jamais pour 
ce qui touche la succession des prophetes M . 

Je vais revenir sur plusieurs de ces points mais pour le moment je 
voudrais souligner le fait que’All, vues scs relations parentales privilegiees 
avec le Prophdte, n'aurait certainement pas manque de mettre a 
contribution ces elements coraniques pour legitimer ses declarations . A cet 
egard, Ibn Sa’d (m.230/845), auteur qui ne pourrait etre soup^onne de 
sympathie pro-alide, rapporte dans ses tabaqat un recit qui me paralt 
particulierement significatif. Dans un chapitre consacre a Theritage de 
l'Envoye de Dieu et ce qu'il laissa derriere lui” (dhikr mi rath rasuli llab wa 
ma taraka) t Ibn Sa'd rapporte, d’apres ’Abbas b. ’Abdallah b. Ma'bad, petit- 
fils d’al-'Abbas b. 'Abd al-Muttalib, que Fatima et al-'Abbas se rendirent, en 
compagnie de l Ali, aupres d'Abu Bakr elu calife, pour lui demander la part 
d'heritage de Muhammad qui leur revenait. Abu Bakr dit alors: “L'Envoye de 


38 Ibid.. 12-18. 
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Dieu a dit: ' Nous (les prophetes), nous ne laissons pas d'heritage; tout ce 
que nous laissons derriere nous c'est l'aumone'. Et tout ce que I'Envoye de 
Dieu a laisse derriere lui, c'est maintenant inoi qui en est responsable”. Ali 
repondit alors en citant le Coran: “Salomon herita de David' (Q.XXV1I:16) 
et Zacharie dit (en invoquant Dieu lorsqu'il Lui demanda d'avoir un fils: ' 
procure-moi, de Ta part, tin ayant droit) lequel, heritant de moi, devienne 
rheritier de la descendance de Jacob' (Q.XIX:6)’\ Abu Bakr: “Certes, mais tu 
sais, par Dieu, ce que je sais”;‘Ali: “ c'est le Livre de Dieu qui parle la”. La- 
dessus, ils resterent silencieux et se quitterem*'. Cette legitimation par le 
Coran est sans doute pour quelque chose dans le soutien que, selon les 
hi%toriographes, tine majorite de recitateurs du Coran (qurra 1 ) apporta a 
AH, lors de son conflit avec Mu'awiya, surtout avant l'eclatement de la 
bataille de SifFin et l’arbiuage qui sen suivit 10 . Cependant, en ce tout debut 
de l 1 Islam, la legitimation par le Coran ne pouvait certainement pas faire 
l'unanimite. La nouvelle religion aura besoin de nombreuses generations 
pour eue assimilee, toucher profondement les mentalites et s'etablir dans les 
coeurs pour devenir un fait social qui modelera profondement les esprits. A 
cette epoque, pour etre credible, un discours on un fait devaient avoir des 
/acines dans les croyances antiques, ancestrales, eue soutenu par la culture 
tribale du paganisme arabe afin de pouvoir declencher line resonance 
profonde chez les musulmans de fraiche date. 

4-2- Fondcmcnts preislamiqucs 

Depuis plus d un siecle, de nombreux et eminents oricntalistes, 
arabisants et islamisants out reussi a mettre a jour et etudier la remarquable 
continuite entre l'ante-islam et les premiers temps de I'lslam, en ce qui est 
nombre d'institutions, croyances et rituels. De J.Wellhausen et I.Goldziher 
aux savants du cercle de “From Djahiliyya to Islam”, reunis autour de 
M.J.Kister et ses eleves et collegues, M.Lecker, U.Rubin, H.Busse et d'auu es, 
en passant par J.Henninger.R.B.Serjeant, T.Fahd, A.F.L.Beeston et 
J.Chelhod ou encore plus recemment E.Conte et J.Chabbi, pour ne citer que 
quelques-uns. Beaucoup ont ete amelie a etudier le systeme de parente, dans 
ses dimensions seculiei e et sacrale, ses aspects naturels et suniatui els. 


,t '‘ l I bn Sad: Tabagat. 11/315. I.Hrbek, soulignani, entre autres. rinconipatibilile dt* ce 
liadith avec I'esprit el la lettre du Coran. le considere comme apocrvphe, Miihainnvuis Nachktss 
unci die AJideu. In: AO. 18(1950). 143-49. W.Madelung: op.cit.. 360-61. 

1 * Minqari: Waq'a Siffin. 85sqq.; Tabari/ De Goeje. 1/3385-86 
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La vieille these de H.Lammens, dans Lc Bcrccau dc I'lslam, sc Ion 
laquelle le pouvoir hereditaire et les regies dynastiques etaient 
completement etrangers sinon detestes des Arabes ne semble desormais plus 
soutenable 11 . Des la monuinentale etude de E.Tyan sur les Institutions du 
Droit Public Musulman , il a ete etabli que la direcuon seculiere tribale 
n'etait efFectivement pas toujours hereditaire mais que la direcuon religieuse 
et les fonctions theocratiques dependaient directement de l'importance 
d une lignee noble, nasab, et que cette conception etait plus 
pardculi£rement observee dans la tribu de Quraysh**. Meme W.M.Watt, qui 
dans sa biographie de Muhammad semble quelquefois proche de l'opinion 
de H.Lammens 13 , concede, dans son Islamic Political Thought , que les 
Arabes avaient l’habitude d elire leur chef au sein de certaines families 
particulieres H . A ce propos, les etudes de R.B.Serjeant me semblent 
decisives. Au cours de plusieurs publications, celui-ci etablit, de maniere fort 
convaincante a mon sens, que le succes rapide de Muhammad et le 
ralliement finalement facile d'un grand nombre de tribus a sa cause, etaient 
essentiellement dus au fait qu'il appartenait a une famille mekkoise et 
qurayshite, aristocratique et theocratique, ou les fonctions religieuses, 
;omme partout en Arabie, etaient hereditaires. Sans appartenance a ce 
lignage que le savant anglais appelle M la sainte famille” (The Holy Family), 
Muhammad n’aurait eu aucune credibility aupres des autres tribus**. Bien 
avant le temps de Muhammad, la tribu de Quraysh etait consideree comme 
jouissant de la protection divine du fait de sa position sacree en tant que alii 
al-haram , Gens du sanctuaire de la Mekke et de son territoire. Selon 
U.Rubin, meme l’exegese primitive musulmane a garde les traces de cette 
croyance antiqueL'ancetre de Muhammad, Qusayy parait avoir ete le 
gardien en chef du sanctuaire; de la, les differents clans de ses descendants 


11 H.Lammens: Le berceau de I'lslam: VArabie occidental a la veille de IHegire. Rome, 
1914, 314 passim. 

12 E.Tyan: Institutions du Droit Public Musulman. Paris, 1954-56,1, 97sqq. t 114sqq. 

13 W.M.Watt: Muhammad: Piophet and Statesman. Oxford. 1961. en particular 35-36. 

H Id.: Islamic Political Thought. Edimbourg, 1968, 31. 

Ir ’ R.B.Serjeant:’The Saiyids of Hadramawt". In: An inaugural Lecture at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. 1956, Londres, 1957. 3-29. Id.: Haram and hawtah. the Sacred 
Enclave in Arabia. 41-58. Id..The Constitution' of Medina. 3-16. Id.The Sunnah Djami’ah, Pacts 
with the Yathrib Jews, and the Tahrim of Yathrib: Analysis and Translation of the Documents 
Comprised in the Scxalled 'Constitution of Medina'. In: BSOAS, 41(1978). 1-42 (maintenant 
dans Studies in Arabian History and Ci\ilisation, parties VIII. Ill, V et VI). 

U.Rubin: The Ilaf of Quraysh. A Study of Sura CVl”. In: Arabica. 31-2 (1984), 165-88. 
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directs vont heriter des differences responsabilites des fonctions rituelles du 
pelerinage: le gardiennage de la Ka'ba ( hidjaba), la responsabilite de l'eau 
potable ( siqaya), de la nourriture (ri/ada) et des bannieres ( liwa') oil encore 
le privilege de la nadwa , terme an sens imprecis designant soit le conseil du 
directoire des tribus ou encore le lieu de reunion pour l’arbitrage des 
differends inter-tribaux 17 . On trouve les traces des fonctions sacrales 
hereditaires des ancetres de Muhammad jusque dans les poemes du chantre 
du Prophete, Hassan b. Thabit (m.54/674) ,K . Muhammad lui-meme aurait 
designe com me “Famille sainte", au sein de Quraysh. les descendants d'al- 
Muttalib et encore plus ceux du frere de ce dernier, Hashim, le pere de son 
propre grand-pere Abd al-Muttalib (cf. l'arbre genealogique reproduit cn 
fin d'article). Les ouvrages canoniques de hadith ne laissent aucun dome a 
ce sujet en identifiant “les proches parents" (dhu 1-qtiiba) mentionnes par le 
Coran auxquels la perception des aumones est interdite, qui bcneficient du 
/chums et du fay'c t dont on a parte plus haut, aux descendants d'al-Muttalib 
et encore plus souvent a ceux de Hashim*- 1 . Par ailleurs, on sait que, des 
l'ante-islam, les Banu 1-Muttalib et les Banu Hashim etaient solidement lies 
entre eux par le hilf al-fiufuF 4 '. A ce propos, la uadition rapportee par Abu 
Dawud et al-Maqrizi, sous lautorite d al-Zuhri, Said b. al-Musayyib et Gubayr 
b. Mut'im, est des plus significatives: Apres la victoire de Khaybar, le 
Prophete disuibua la part des proches parents (salun dhi 1-qurba) entre les 
Banu Hashim et les Banu 1-Muttalib, excluant les Banu Nawfal et les Banu 
'Abd Shams (Nawfal et 'Abd Shams sont deux autres freres de Mutuilib et 
Hashim). Alois, le rapporteur, Gubayr b. Mu’tim (descendant de Nawfal) et 
'Uthman b. 'Affan (troisieme calife, descendant de 'Abd Shams) vont 
protester aupres de Muhammad en disant: “Envoye de Dieu, nous ne nions 
pas l'excellence des Banu Hashim a cause de la place que Dieu t'a accorde 
au sein d'eux. Mais que dire de nos freres, les Banu 1-Muttalib? Tu leur as 
donne une part et tu nous as exclu alors que notre parente avec toi est 


17 R.B.Serjeani:H;ir;»iiJ and liawtah. 53sqq.. U.Rubin.Tiir Ka'ba: Aspects of its Ritual 
Functions and Position in Pie-lslamic and Early Islamic Times. In: JSA1. 8(1986). 97-131. 
iH W.N.’arafat: Diwan of Hassan ibn Thabit. Londrcs. 1971,1/109. 

Cf. AJ.Wcnsinck: Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tiadition. Leiden, 1927, p. 266. 
Sin la part devolue aux Banu Hashim sur le Diwan de 'Umar voir Ibn Sa’d. Tabaqat, III, 294sqq, 
et a sa suite al-Baladhuri, Futuh al-Buldan. ed.M.J. De Goeje, Leiden. 1866. pp.448sqq. Sur le 
'ata’devolu aux Banu Hashim voir al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, Djamliara Nasab Quraysh. ed.M.M.Sakir. 
Le Caire. 1381/1961, p.lll. Pour une -recuperation- excIusiN-ement abbasside de ces donnees 
voir Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharaj, ed.I.’Abbas. Beyrouth-Londres, 1985. pp. 102-4 et 142sqq. 
W.M.Watt: Muhammad at Mecca. Oxford. 1953, 6-7. C. P e 11 a i: "Hilf al-fudulEI2. 
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identique a la leur”. Muhammad repond alors:” Nous (les Banu Hashim) et 
les Banu 1-Muttalib nous n'avons jamais ete separes, ni pendant la Djahiliyya 
ni en Islam. Nous et eux sommes une meme et unique chose " f * 1 . 

La saintete des Banu Hashim se degage egalement des analyses fines du 
recueil de poemes Hashimiyyat d'al-Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadi al-Kufi 
(m.l26/743) :V2 , faites par T.Nagel, M.Sharon et plus particulierement par 
W.Madelung dans sa monographic consacree a cet ouvragc'* 3 . II semble que, 
parmi les descendants de Hashim, Muhammad reconnaissait sa propre 
famille comme la “Famille Sainte” par excellence™. Cette “Sainte Famille”, 
Muhammad l'aurait designee par l’expression ahl bayti (Famille de ma 
Demeure), en ayant bien entendu en vue les occurrences coraniques de 
l’expression ahl al-bayt que nous avons vues plus haut. A part la purete que 
le Coran attribue a la Famille de la Demeure de Muhammad (Q.XXXIII:33), 
la dimension sacrale qui marque le terme bayt a du surement entrer en jeu 
egalement. En efFet, 1’aspect religieux du vocable, venant du fonds antique 
des langues semitiques ou il signifie le temple, le sanctuaire, le lieu de 
residence d une entite surnaturelle, est encore nettement perceptible dans 
certains usages qu'en fait le Coran, en loccurrence lorsqu'il designe la 
Ka'ba, ou dans al-bayt al-ma'mur, ou encore dans l’expression rabb al-bayt 
dans les sourates anciennes CV, al-Fil et CV1, Qurayslt ,,J . II ne s'agit pas ici de 


• r ’ 1 Abu Dawiid: Sunan, £d.M.M.‘Abd al-Hamid. Le Caire, s.d., 4 vols., ch. 19. n‘ 51. Al- 
Maqrizi: al-Niza' wa l-Takhasum fi ma bayjia Bani Umayya wa Bani Hashim, ed. H.Mu’nis. Le 
Caire. 1984, p.60 (version plus breve rt quelque peu differcnte). 

w Ed. J.Horoviiz: Die Hashimijjat des Kumait. Leiden, 1904; icxte arabe reimprime a 
Qunnn. s.d. ( circa 1970). 

T.Nagel: Untersuchimgen zur Entsiehung des Abbasidischen Kalifats. Bonn, 1972. 
70sqq. et 79sqq. M.Sharon: Black Banners from die East. Leiden-Jerusalem. 1983, 76sqq. 
W.Madelung: The Hashimiyyat of al-Kumayt and Hashimi Shiism. In: SI. 70 (1990). 5-26. 

r ’ 1 Dans ce cadre, du poim de vue methodologique, les traditions concernant le 
"inonotheisine*. signe delection et de saintete. des ancetres et proches parents du Prophete, 
en particulier son grand-pere Abd al-Muttalib. son pere Abdallah et son oncle paternel Abu 
Talib, pere de' Ali qui adopta et ele^ Muhammad apres la mort de ‘Abdallah, ne peuvent etre 
exploitees ici a cause de leur forte coloration islamique qui prouve leur caractere tardif. Sur ces 
traditions et les problemes historiques qu’elles posent, voir par exemple T.Fahd: La dhination 
arabe. Strasbourg. 1971. reed. Paris. 1987, 82sqq. et 260sqq. U.Rubin:Prophets and "Progenitors 
in Early Shi’a Tradition". In: JSA1. 1(1979). C.GilIiot: “Muqatil. grand exegete. traditionniste et 
theologien maudil”. In: JA, 279/1-2 (1991), en part. 68-70. M.A.Amir-Moezzi: Le Guide Di\in 
dans le Shiisme Originel. Aux sources de lesoterisme en Islam. Paris-Lagrasse, 1992. 103-4 et 
note 204. J.Chabbi: Le Seigneur des tribus, 166sqq. 

En accadien, le terme bit designe le temple dans son ensemble ou encore certaines 
pieces qui le composent (W. Von Soden, Ahw, s.r.); la meme evolution se rencontre en hebreu. 
comme en syriaque et en arabe. Parallelement a son sens profane de «demeure», le caractere 
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determiner le contenu exact que donnait Muhammad a l'expression ahl al- 
bayt, d'une charge religieuse, sacree et politique certaine 56 . De nombreuses 
etudes y ont ete consacrees, analysant aussi bien les diverses exegeses 
classiques de l’expression que les informations d'ordre historique et 
philologique: de H. Lammens et R.Strothmann qui n’y voient qu'une 
allusion aux epouses du Prophete* 7 et R.Paret, pour qui ahl al-bayt designe 
les adeptes du culte de la Ka’ba M , jusqu'aux monographies minutieuses de 
M.Sharon sur les difTerents contenus insuflles a l'expression selon les 
epoques et les difTerents courants religieux et politiques, etudes qui me 
paraissent decisives sur certains points et sur lesquelles j'aurai l’occasion de 
revenir r, ‘\ en passant par W.Madelung, selon lequel l'expression designe 
essentiellement les descendants de Hashim d'une maniere generale'* 0 . 11 est 
cependant utile de rappeler, comme l’a pertinemment monue I.Goldziher, 
que, malgre la partie qu’allaient en tirer les Alides, l'opinion majoritaire, 
avait idenufie tres tot les ahl al-bayt de Muhammad avec les ahl al-kisa\ a 
savoir Fatima,'All, al-Hasan et al-Husayn 111 . A titre d’exeinple 
particulierement revelateur, la quasi-totalite des nombreuses exegeses 
anciennes du verset XXXIII:33, sur la purete des alii al-bayt de Muhammad, 


religieux du lerme est plus particulierement souligne lorsqu'il est precede de I'article comme 
ha-b-balten hebreu (Michee 3.12; Aggee 1.8) (Gesenius-Buhl, Hebraisches$95-98) ou al-bayt en 
arabe (par exemple Q.II:125, 127, etc.). Apparemment au stade du nomadisme, uayt etait 
souvent suivi, chez les Arabes comme chcz les Hebreux, du mot U/el (divinite. entit* ou 
protecteur sumaturel): batll/ Bet-El (d’ou «Betyle«). Ce compose designait a l'origine le 
sanctuaire ambulant ou etaient reunis les symboles et instruments du culte pour finir par 
devenir lui-meme le symbole et/ou I'objet du culte (voir H.LammensiLe Culte des Betyles et les 
Processions Religieuses chez les Arabes Preislamites. In; BIFAO, 17(1919-20). 39-101. T.Falid: 
Le Pantheon de VArabic Centrale a la wHie de l'Hegire. Pans. 1968. ch.l. J.Chabbi: Le Seigneur 
des tribus, index, s.v., bayt, beth. bctyle. Sur le sens du mot dans le sud-arabe voir 
A.F.L.Beeston:"t/ie so<alled Harlots of Hadramawt". In: Oriens, 5. (1952). 21sqq. Id.Xingship 
in ancient south-Arabia. In: JESHO,, 15 (1972). 251sqq. 

M. Sharon comprend l expression, dans le contexte de l'antf-islam, comme -les nobles 
families dirigeantes- au sein des tnbus, ou encore de maniere plus exclusive la tribu de Quravsh 
cf. son "Ahl al-Bayt People of the House". In: JSAI. 8 (1986). 169-84. respectivement pp. 18li et 
179. 

; ’ 7 Surtout dans Q.Xxxiii:33; H.Lammens: Fadina et les filles de Mahomet. Rome. 1912. 
97 passim. R.Strothmann: Das Staatsiecht der Zaiditen Strasbourg. 1912, I9sqq. 

r,R Surtout dans Q.XI:73 et XXXIII:33;cf. son article "Der Plan einer neuen. leicbt 
kommentierten Koranubersetzung”. In id. (ed.). Orientalislische Studien Enno Littmann /u 
seinem 60. Geburstag. Leiden. 1935. 121-30. en part. 127sq. 

"Ahl al-Bayt - People of the House; The Umayyads as ahl al-bayt". In: JSAI. 14 (19911. 
115-52; voir aussi du meme savant:"The development of the debate around the legitimao of 
authority in early Islam" . In: ibid.. 5 (1984). 121-42. 

,i0 The Hashimiyyat of aLKumayt, en part. pp. 15. 21. 24-5. 

M I.Goldziher: Muslim Studies. ed.S.M.Stern. vol. II. Londres, 1971, 103sqq.; voir aussi les 
sources indiquees par M. Sharon: Ahl al-Bayt- People of the House, pp. 172-73. 
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rappoi tees par Tabari dans son monumental commentaire coranique vont 
dans ce sens" 2 . Quoi qu'il en soit, dans le cadre du probleme qui nous 
occupe, il parait franchement impensable que'Ali n’ait pas revendique 
appartenir aux ahl al-bayt du Prophete. II en aurait mcme revendique 
l’exclusivite, pour lui-meme et sa descendance en ce qui touche l’heritage 
prophetique sur lcs plans spirituel et temporel, au point d'en avoir fait un 
veritable corps d’ai tides de foi appele din'AJi ,a . 

cAli est lie en efTet a Muhammad par les deux prindpaux aspects de la 
parente arabe ( qaraba ), a savoir nasab et musahaia Tenues difficilement 
traduisibles, le premier evoque le sens de genealogie, provenance ou 
patrilignage, de parente par le sang ou par alliance, de naissance noble et 
d’affmite. Le second , aussi polysemique que le premier, evoque le sens 
premier de fusionner et signifie affinite, parente par les femmes, alliance par 
manage. Grosso modo , le nasab e st la parente par le sang et la musahara, la 
parente ou l'alliance par le manage 1 *.'All etait le cousin de Muhammad, le 
fils de son oncle paternel, une des plus nobles relations caracterisant le 
nasab , selon la conception tribale"". Devenu gendre du Prophete, il lui fut 
egalemcnt lie par musahara, remplissant ainsi, a l’egard de ce dernier, la 


" 2 Al-Tabari. Djami' al-Bayan, ed. M.M.Shakir et A.M.Shakir. Lc Caire, 1373-88/1955-69. 
XXII/5-7. 

Dans sa longue lettre a Mu'awiya. rapportce par plusieurs historiographes (Minqarl, 
Baladhuri. tabari) et analyser par W.Madelung (The succession. 212sqq.).' Ali semble identifier 
lcs ahl al-bayt avec les Banu Hashim et les Banu 1-Muttalib; cependant pour ce qui est la 
succession du Prophete, il aurait surement pense a lui-meme et a ses deux fils al-Hasan et al- 
Husayn. 

1,1 Voir P.Bonte. E.Conte, C.Hames et A.W. Ould Cheikli: Al-Ansab. La Qnete des origines. 
Paris. 1991, 65sqq. Le troisieine aspect de la qaraba est la rida'a. -I'adoption par le lait-, ibid., 
73isqq : _ 

” Pour une analyse plus detaillee voir J.Cuisenier et A. Miquel: "La terminologie arabe de 
la parente. Analyse semantique et analyse componentielle N . In: L'Homme. 5 /3-4 (1965). 15-79. 
Dans le Coran. les deux termes sont indissociablement lies dans le verset XXV:54: -C'est Lui 
qui. de I’eau. a cree l'homme puis l'insutua par le lignage et l'alliance ($fa-dja'alahu nasaban wa 
fihran ) (trad.J.Bcrque: Le Coran. Essai de traduction. Paris. 2de ed.. 1995, p.386). E.Conte 
propose -parents (par le sang) et allies (par le inariage ou les femmes)- ( Al-Ansab. La qnete 
des origines. 66). 

Au point que la tribu est definie comme un ensemble organique de parents agnatiques 
§ awlad al-'annn sur cette notion capitate, les travaux des premiers grands arabisants et 
islamisants restent encore des references sures; voir par exemple 1. Goldziher: "Polyandry and 
exogamy among the Arab"s. In: The Academy. 13/26 (1880). J.Wellhausen:D/e Ehe den 
Aiabern . In: Nachrichten von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft und der Georg-Augusts Universitat 
zu Gottingen. 11 (1893). O.Proksch: Uber die Bultrache bei den vorislamisclien Arabern und 
Mohannneds Stellung zu ihr.. Leipzig. 1899. en part. 33sqq. 
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condition de wall, parent par le sang et/ou par alliance" 7 ; on sait quelle 
importance centrale va prendre ce terme ulterieurement dans le shiisme. 

D’autres donnees relevant des croyances ancestrales concernant les 
aspects surnaturels de la parente semblent egalement fonder “la religion de 
‘All”. Dans le cadre de notre problematique, ces croyances sont 
inextricablement liees a certains aspects de la personnalite de Muhammad, 
telle qu’ils etaient pergus par ses contemporains"". Pour ces derniers, 
Muhammad parait avoir eu une veritable aura magique. T.Fahd a montre, 
avec pertinence et erudition, le prolongement des figures antiques des 
personnages magiques du “devin” ( kahin ), du “poete” ( sha'ir ), du “voyant” 
(‘airaf) et meme du “sorcier" {sahir) par la figure .prophetique de 
Muhammad: on trouve de part et d'autre, avec des formulations et des 
justifications differentes bien evidemment, communication avec des entites 
surnaturelles, differentes formes de divination, inspirations et oracles, 
pouvoir de guerison, usage d un langage particular, connaissance des 
choses cachees, pouvoir sur les objets, etc. Le grand specialiste des sciences 
occultes musulmanes demontre, a mon sens, par ses analyses fouillees, 
iusqu’a quel point la magie arabe antique et la prophetie se touchent et 
s'interpendtrent"". Selon de nombreux passages du Co ran, Muhammad est 
assimile par ses adversaires aux kahin-s , sahir- s et sha'ir- s (Q.XXXVII:36; 
LII:29; LXIX:42). 11 est souvent accuse d'etre possede ou inspire par les ginn- 
s, (expressions madjnun ou ma bihi ...min djinna). J.Chabbi remarque que 
e'etait, de la part des adversaires, une maniere de banaliser son action, e'est- 
a-dire le presenter comme un des personnages magiques, en relation, non 
pas avec Dieu, mais avec differentes sortes de “genies", personnages que 
l 1 Arabic connaissait depuis toujours 70 . En relation avec la fameuse question 
des "informateurs" humains de Muhammad, soutenue toujours par ses 
adversaires, Hud b. Muhkim/Muhakkam (seconde moitie du Ille/lxe s.) 


1,7 J. Chabbi: Le Seigneur des tribus, 654. 

Sur cette perception, voir maintenant U.Rubin: The Eye of the Beholder. The Life of 
Muhammad as riewed by the Early Muslims. Princeton. 1995. 

T. Fahd: La dirination arabe. 63sqq. ("Divination et prophetie-). 88sqq. (-Prophete et 
devin-) et 263 passim ; voir aussi id: "Le monde du sorcier en Islam". In: Le monde du sorcier, 
Paris. 1966. 155-204. Sur la difficult^ de la traduction du terme kahin (pretre-devin-oracle- 
medecinS), cf.. La divination arabe. 94sq. Sur sha'ir («poete»), etymologiquement «celui qui 
sait- et sa connaissance magique. voir aussi F.Rosenthal: Knowledge triumphant. The concept 
of knowledge in medie\al Islam. Leiden. 1971. 12-13. 

70 Le Seigneur des Tribus, 182-83 et 527-29. 
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rapporte un propos d’al-Hasan al-Basri (m.110/728) selon lequcl un de ces 
presumes informateurs. etait un servitcur d'Ibn al-Hadrami, devin celebre a 
l epoque de la djahiliya 71 . Dans un autre rapport, reproduit par al-Basawi 
(in.516/1122), le meine Hasan parle de Ubayd b. al-Khadir, un devin 
ethiopien 7 *. D’apres Ibn al-Athir. 'Umar b. al-Khattab, avant sa conversion, 
prenait le Prophete pour un kahin et un sha'ir 7 \ Enfin, selon un rapport 
d’Ibn Sa d, Muhammad lui-meme, craignait, au debut de la revelation, d’etre 
un kahin ; terrific par les voix surnaturelles qu’il entendait, il aurait dit a son 
epouse Khadidja: “Je ne deteste rien autant que les idoles et les kuhhan , 
mais j’ai bien peur d’etre moi-meme un kahin" 7 *. 

On sail que dans de nombreuses croyances anciennes, les liquides du 
corps, sang, sperme, salive, lait ou encore sueur, sont consideres comme les 
agents de transmission magiques; ils peuvent vehiculer et transmettre des 
choses benefiques ou maleflques, des facultes, des vertus ou des influences 
spirituelles de leur proprietaire a autrui, plus pai ticulierement, de maniere 
hereditaire, a la descendance de celui-ci 7 \ Les Arabes possedaient, eux aussi, 
ce genre de croyances. Le kahin, homme magique par excellence, avait le 
pouvoir de maitriscr et diriger consciemment et volontairement ce qu'il 
‘ransmettait par les liquides de son corps; ses dons surnaturels etaient 
consideres comme hereditaires 7 ". Muhammad, prolongement du kahin 
antique participe a cette conception. C'est du moins ce qui en ressort d'un 
certain nombre de rapports, directs ou allusifs, le concernant, ou entrent en 
jeu ses diflerents liquides organiques. 

Le melange du sang faisait de deux homines des freres ou des parents 
allies 77 . J.Wellhausen a raison de rapprocher le resultat des pactes de sang 


71 Hud b. Muhkim/Muhakkam al-Hawwari. Ta/i/r. ed.B.Sharift. Beyrouth. 1990.11/389. 

Abu Muhammad al-Ba_awi. Tafslr al-Baghawi al-niusamnia bi-Ma'alim al-Tanzi 1. ed.Al- 
'akk-Sawar. Beyrouth. 1992, III/361. Sur les •informateuis> du Prophete. voir maintenant 
C.Gilliot: "Les 'informateurs' juifs et Chretiens de Muhammad". In: JSAI, 22 (1998). 84-126, 
etude qui reprend et complete tres utilement les travaux anterieurs de A Sprenger et de T. 
Noldeke sur le sujet (respectivement: Das Lcbrn und die Lehre des Mohammad. Berlin. 2 vols., 
1861-62. et "Hattc Muhammad christliche Lehrcr?" In: ZD MG, 12 (1858). 699-708). 

7,4 Usd al-Shiiba. ed. M. Fayid et al. Le Caire, 1963-72. IV/74. 

71 Ibn Sa d: Tabaqai. 1.1/129. 

7: * Voir par exemple A. Van Gennep: Les Riles de Passage. Paris. 1909, 4 Isqq. 

7, 'T.Witton Davies: Magic. Dhination and Demonology. Londres. 1933, reimp. Bagdad, 
s.d. (circa 1960). 70sqq.. E.O.James: The Nature and Function of Priesthood. Londres. 1955. 
87sqq; J.Henninger: La Societe Bedouine .Ancicnne. Rome. 1959. index, s.v.; J.Chclhod: Les 
Stuctures du Sacre chez les Aiabes. Paris. 1986, 189sq. 

77 W.Robertson Smith: Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. Cambridge. 1903 (2de ed.), 
50sq.Id.: Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. Edimbourg. 1914 (2de ed.). 314sqq.. 479sqq. 
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arabes avec la Verbriiderung ou encore adoptio in /ratres 78 . Malgre la tres 
grande discretion des sources islamiques, il semble certain que les rituels de 
“pacte de fraternite elective” ( muakhat), pratiques a deux reprises par le 
Prophete a son arrivee a Medine, etaient accompagnes de melange du sang. 
Pratique paienne, issue selon L.Caetani de l’antique hitf arabe 7 *', deja 
chantee par le poete preislamique al-A’sha Maymun 80 , elle avait infiniment 
plus de poids que les arguments coraniques et/ou islamiques pour emporter 
l'adhesion des Ansar-s medinois. Selon le recit d'Ibn Hisham, lors de la 
seconde rencontre de Aqaba, devant la reticence des medinois a conclure 
un pacte avec lui, Muhammad, ayant recours au langage du paganisme, 
declare: “Votre sang est le mien (damukum dami). Je suis des votres et vous 
etes des miens. Vos ennemis sont mes ennemis et vos amis, mes amis. 
Choisissez douze chefs d'entre vous afin qu'ils vous representent dans le 
rituel du serment (hi//)” 81 . Lors de la bataille de Hunayn cn l’an 8/630, au 
milieu de la debandade generale des musulmans, victimes du guet-apens des 
Hawazin, le Prophete demande a son oncle ’Abbas b. 'Abd al-Muttalib de 
rappeler aux troupes, de sa voix puissante, les alliances scellees par le sang 82 . 
Les difFerents episodes du recit d'Ibn Hisham, montre bien que ce genre de 
Jiscours, ancre dans la culture ancestrale, trouvait bien plus d’echo chez les 
Arabes que les declarations prophetiques de Muhammad 8 \ Le second pacte 
de fraternite nous interesse encore plus. II s'agit evidemment du rituel de 
muakhat , pratique par Muhammad, des l'epoque mecquoise parmi les 
musulmans de la Mekke, selon Ibn Habib 84 , ou au debut de son arrivee a 
Medine, parmi les mecquois et les medinois, selon Ibn Hisham 8 *. Pendant ce 
rituel de “jumelage”, accompagne certainement de melange du sang, 
Muhammad choisit comme frere'Ali. Ce qui est remarquable, c'est que 
d’apres Ibn Habib, la mu'akhat , faite sur “la base du droit (?) et du partage” 


78 Rcste arabischen Heidentums. Berlin-Leipzig. 1884. 124 et 127-28. 

7> Annaii deUIslam, 1/408 

H,) «Ils jurercnt par lc sang noir. foncc: nous ne voulons jamais nous scparcr», cite par 
J.Wellhausen: op.cit., 128 et rapporte par E.Conte: "Entrer dans le sang. Perceptions arabes des 
origines". In: Al-Ansab. La quete des origines, 92. 

81 Ibn Hisham, aJ-Sira al-Nabawiyya, ed. Saqqa-Abyari-Shalabi. Le Caire, 1955 (2de ed.). 
1/446 et 454. 

82 Ibid., H/442-43. 

83 Cf. a ce sujet W.Atallah: "Les survivances preislamiques chez le Prophete et ses 
Compagnons". In: Arabica. 24 /3 (1977), 299-310. 

81 Kitab al-Muhabbar, ed. I.Lichtenstaedter, Haydarabad, 1942, 70sqq 

8; ' Ibn Hisham: op.cit., 1/344-46. aussi R.B.Serjeant:77je 'Constitution' of Medina, p.6. 
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('ala l-haqq wa 1-mu'asat ), impliquait qu'a la mort de l’un des deux individus, 
l'autre, son “frere", dcvcnait son heritier prioritaire 8 *’. Ce qui semble 
authentique, puisquc le Coran, dans lcs versets IV:33, VIII:75 et surtout 
XXXIII:6, paralt remettre vigoureusement cn question cette institution en 
soulignant la priorite de la parente sur le pacte de fratemite 87 . Se fondant 
entre autres sur les sources juridiques romaines regissant les populations 
bedouines, dans la Syrie du Ve siecle et etudiees par Bnins et Sachau, ce qui 
prouve encore une fois la grande anciennete de la pratique, E.Conte conclut 
que la mu'akhat , scellee par le sang, faisait des “freres jumeles” des proches 
( qaia'ib ), des germains classificatoires ( ibna l-'amm) et par consequent des 
agnats heritiers (’ asaba ); en instituant la parent^, le “jumelage" fondait une 
filiation commune entre les deux “freres” 88 . Autant dire que la mu'akhat , a 
elle seule, permettait a All de revendiquer l’heritage prophetique, ce qui 
tend a expliquer le mutisme quasi-complet des sources non-shiites sur cet 
episode de la vie de Muhammad, mutisme pour le moins curieux sur un des 
actes fondateurs de la communaute musulmane de Medine 8 ". 

Mais il y a plus. Pour les Arabes, la kahana, tout comme la noblesse, est 
hereditaire. Les qualites du kahin ou du noble se transmettent, entre autres, 
par le sperme du pere' M ’. En Arabie preislamique, les bedouins allaient 
jusqu a “preter” leurs femmes a des notables aux grands merites dont on 
louait la semence afin d’avoir des enfants races" 1 . Pour ce qui est des qualites 
de saintete, les sources islamiques ne tarissent pas sur la puissance de 
transmission de la substance seminale des ancetres de Muhammad, 
manifestee par la ‘‘Lumiere” et symbolisee par l’organe sulb (rein, lombe) 
considere comme la reserve du sperme" 2 . Transitant pai l’uterus ( rabim ) de 


m Ibn Habib: K. al-Muhabbar. 71. 

87 Voir aussi W.M.Watt;"Mi#Sfcliiir inEI2. E.Conte: arf.cit, 93-99. 

88 E.Conte: arf.cif.. 94. 

Sur le silence des sources voir D.Santillana: Isdtuzioni di Diritto Mmulmano Malichita 
con Riguardo Anche al Sistema Sciafiita. Rome. 1938.1/196. note 8; voir aussi la bibliographie 
-squelettique- de 1'article Mu'akhat de W.M.Watt. 

w Par exemple T.Fahd: La Dixination Arabc, 23sqq. 

" l Sur cette pratique appelee ikusab. i.e. -l’obtention- (de la substance seminale et done 
de la noblesse de race), voir Al-Alusu, Bulugh ah Arab fi Ma'iifa AhwaJ al-'Arab. Le Caire, 1928, 
II/4. La coutume. designee encore par les termes de iktisab ou kasb. est encore pratiqu£e dans 
certaines tribus yemenites, cf. J. Chelhod: "Du nouveau a propos du 'matriarcat' arabe”. In: 
Arabica, 28/1 (1981). p. 82. 

" 2 Sur les sources et les etudes consacrees a ce sujet voir M.AAmir-Moezzi: Le Guide Dixin. 
index., s.r. sulb. aslabei nur. 
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la femme, reserve de son “sperme" a elle, la semence de l'homme va 
consumer le lait dans les seins de la mere, ce qui aide encore plus la 
transmission des qualites du pere a son enfant; d’ou le lien indissociable 
entre le sperme et le lait que Ton retrouve dans des expressions telles que “le 
lait provient de l'homme” (al-laban min al-mar’) t “le lait de l'etalon/ 
reproducteur" ( laban al-fahl) ou “le sperme unique” ( liqah wahid) qui 
designe aussi bien le liquide seminal de l’homme que le lait de la femme'' 3 . 
La semence du pere fournit le sang ct la viande ( dam wa lalim) de l'enfant; 
la mere donne forme a cette matiere et paracheve la formation de l'enfant 
par son lait, assimile au sperme du pere'* 1 . Issu de la meme semence 
hashimite que le Prophete,'All , marie a Fatima, devient egalement le pere 
de la descendance male de celui-ci. Fatima, elle, dont un des titres les plus 
usuels chez les shiites est “le Confluent des Deux Lumieres” ( inadjma ’ al- 
mirayn )" n puisque faite par la semence de Muhammad et receptacle de celle 
de Ali, devient l'autre facteur de la transmission des vertus prophetiques. 
‘All semble avoir ete pleinement convaincu de ces statuts. D'apres un 
rapport d'al-Tabari, dans son conflit contre Mu‘awiya, juste avant l'arbitrage 
de Siflin, a l’etape de Kufa lorsqu'une partie de son armee est dispersee, ‘ All 
Jecide un moment de poursuivre le combat, jusqu a la mort s'il le faut. Mais 
en regardant al-Hasan et al-Husayn, il realise que si ceux-ci perissent, les 
musulmans seront complement prives de la descendance du Prophete. De 
ce qui ressort du recit de Tabari, ce fut la la raison principale qui le poussa a 
arreter sa campagne’"'. L'opinion d'un certain nombre de musulmans, 
rapporte par al-Maqrizi, selon laquelle si'Ali avait directement succede au 
Prophete, alors qu’il etait pere d'al-Hasan et d'al-Husayn, les gens auraient 
cru que le califat est une souverainete hereditaire (mulk mutawarath ), 
semble historiquement plausible ' 7 . 

La salive est egalement perdue coinme facteur de transmission magique. 
Le don de salive c'est bien sur la fameuse pratique de tahnik que C.Gilliot a 


'■ M J.Schacht: The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence: Oxford. 1950. 194 ct note 4. 
S.AItorki: Milk-Kinship in Arab Society: An Unexplored Problem in the Ethnography of 
Maniage. In: Ethnology. 19 (1980), 233-44. cn part. 234sqq. 

'•' 'P.Bont e.Egalite et hierarchie dans une tribu maure. In: Al-Ansab. La quete des origines . 
158 passim. 

• ,r ’Voir al-Turayhi. Madjma'aJ-Bahmyn wa Matla'al-Nayyirayn. Teheran. 1321/1903, s.v. 
w {abari/ De Goeje. 1/3346^7. 

•' 7 Al-Niza' wa l-Takhasum, p. 92. 
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traduit par “sputation’"* 8 . Scion lcs lcxicologues arabes, Ibn Manzur ou al- 
Zabidl par exemple, la forme verbalc signific “frotter lc palais dc la bouche” 
lorsqu'elle cst accompagnce d'un complement ( hannaka bi-, par ex. 
hannakahu bi-tamratin, frotter le palais d^ quelqu’un avec une datte 
(ecrasee), hannakahu bi I-isbi \ ...avec le doigt); utilisee sans complement, 
elle signifie mettre sa salive dans la bouche de quelqu'un ( hannaka Zaydun 
'Amran, Zayd mit sa salive dans la bouche de 'Amr; litteralement: Zayd frotta 
de sa salive le palais de la bouche de ’Amr); dans ce dernier cas, le sens peut 
etre precise par l'ajout du terme “salive" (hannakahu bi-riqihi, il lui cracha 
dans la bouche) w . La salive peut proteger, guerir, transmettre des vertus ou 
des savoirs mais aussi detruire ou humilier. Selon 1'intention de celui qui 
l'utilise, elle est benediction, initiation, medecine ou bien malefice 100 . La 
litterature du hadith, de la s/ra, mais aussi les ouvrages historiographiques 
rapportent un grand nombre d’exemples du tahnik pratique par le 
Prophete. Le but est soit therapeutique: Muhammad guerit ainsi la main 
malade du fils de Umm Djalil bint al-Mudjallal 101 ou encore lepilepsie d'un 
enfant de sept ans 102 ; soit initiatique: Muhammad transmet la science a Ibn 
Abbas l0S ; soit surtout la transmission de la benedictionou des vertus 
morales: de nombreux cas relates ou les parents amenent leurs enfants au 
Prophete afin que celui-ci pratique le tahnik sur eux I0 \ ou encore de 
nouveaux convertis qui demandent que le Prophete crache dans leur 
bouche 105 . II est utile de noter ici le lien etroit qui existe entre tahnik et 


■ w Dans son article fondamental sur le “Portrait ’mythique’ d'Ibn ’Abbas". In: Arabic a, 32 
(1985). 127-84; -sputation*. pp.l4S-44. 

w Lisan al-'Arab, Tadj al-'Arus, s.v. 

100 A. Van Gennep: Les Rites de Passage. 138-39 ( tahnik comme rite initiatique 
d’agT^gation). J.Desparmet: Le Mai Magique. Alger-Paris. 1932. 98sqq. (pratique appetee tfll. de 
la racine TFL. cracher. au Maghreb) 

101 Ibn Hanbal: Musnad. Le Caire. 1313/1896. 3 (107). 

102 Ibn Ishaq: Sira Ibn Ishaq al-Musammat bi-Kitab al-Mubtada' wa l-Mab'ath wa I-Maghazl, 
ed. M. Hamidullah. Rabat. 1976. 103; al-Bukhari: Sahih. Le Caire, 1378/1958. 3 vols., -tibb*. 21. 

10:4 Ibn Kathlr: al-Bidaya wa l-Nihaya. Beyrouth. 1977, V1II/295. Voir C.Gilliot: Portrait 
Mythique' d'Ibn 'Abbas. 143; cf. aussi A Van Gennep: op.cit., 138 (che7 les mystiques; au cours 
de la c^remonie de l'initiation Aissaoua. le maitre du rituel crache trois fois dansla bouche du 
neophyte). En 1973, j’ai ete moi-meme temoin du rituel du tahnik chez les derviches Qadirl du 
Beloutchistan iranien; selon eux. la salive du maitre transmet au disciple le ilm et le 'amal, ce 
qui revient chez ces deniches a la science initiatique et les pouvoirs supra-normaux. 

101 Bukhari, -'aqiqa* 1; -adab* 109. Muslim: al-Djami' al-$ahlh. Istambul, reimp. 
1383/1963. 2vols.. -adab- 23-28; -tahara> 101. Ibn Hanbal. 3 (105-6. 171. 175, 181, 188, 254. 
288); 4 (399); 6 (93,21?,347). Abu Dawud: Sunan. «adab» 107. Sur cet aspect de la pratique voir 
maintenant AGiladi: “Some notes on tahnik in medieval Islam". In: JNES. 3(1988), 175-79. 

in; ’ Bukhari, -manaqib al-an$ar» 45; -zakat* 69. -dhaba'ih- 35. Tirmidhi, al-Djami' al-$ahlh 
/ Sunan, ed. AM.Shakir. Le Caire. 1356/1937, 5 vols.. -manaqib* 44. Abu Dawud, -djihad* 52. 
Dans leur traduction du Sahih d'al-Bukhari, O.Houdas et W.Marcais semblent vouloir ignorer le 
sens du tahnik utilise sans complement; le terme est en effet systematiquement traduit avec un 
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baraka/ tabarruk. Dans bon nombre de hadlth-s, les deux racines sont 
employees simultanement (fa-yubaniku ‘alayhim wayuhannikuhum, “...afin 
qu'il les 'benisse' et crache dans leurs bouches”; hannakahu fa-barraka 
alayhi, “...il cracha dans sa bouche et le benit”, etc.) ,0,i . La baraka, mot qui 
finit par signifier dans l'hagiologie musulmane, une sorte d'effluve 
mysterieux et bienfaisant, une energie ou un influx spirituel agissant surtout 
par contact et affectant les vivants et les objets, signifle a l'origine pluie 
abondante, ou le baraquement du chameau pres du point d'eau, ou encore 
l'acte qu'accomplit la chamelle pendant le baraquement et qui consiste a 
macher la nourriturc et la mettre (en la melangeant bien sur avec sa salive) 
dans la bouche de ses petits. Dans son excellent article consacre a cette 
notion, J.Chelhod montre comment cette demiere signification aboutit a la 
baraka , dans le sens de la force spirituelle que le pere communique a son 
enfant nouveau-ne, en le prenant sur ses genoux et en mettant sa salive dans 
la bouche de celui-ci, le benissant et lui accordant sa protection de cette 
maniere 107 . Ce qui est commun entre tahnik et baraka, c'est l'idee d une eau 
nourrissante et vivifiante (pluie, salive et meme point d'eau), aussi bien pour 
le corps que pour l ame, ce qui constitue une veritable benediction. 

La encore, comme le cas de la mu'akhat que nous avons vu 
precedemment, un ostracisme delibere semble toucher‘Ali et ses fils, al- 
Hasan et al-Husayn, de la part des sources non-shiites. Aucune mention 
d'eux dans les nombreux hadith-s ou recits concemant les tahnik-s pratiques 
par le Prophete. Ibn Kathir (m.774/1373), auteur pro-abbasside, va jusqu'a 
dire qu'a sa connaissance personne d'autre qu'lbn 'Abbas n'a regu dans sa 
bouche la salive du Prophete 108 , alors qu'il est impensable qu'il n'ait pas 
connu au moins quelques-unes des nombreuses traditions rapportees par les 
outrages canoniques de hadlth et que nous avons vues plus haut. Comment 
peut-on imaginer en effet que Muhammad ait ainsi “beni’’ un grand nombre 


complement (en l'occurrcnce «une datte»), meme lorsque le texte original ne l'a pas; cf. El- 
Bokhari: Les Traditions islamiques, 4 vols. Paris, 1903-14, reimp. 1977. voir II/681sqq. et note 2. 
Dans le 5' vol. (introdction et notes correctives de M. Hamidullah, Paris, 1981), l'erreur n'est 
pas rectifiee. 

,(Xl Voir les deux notes precedentcs. 

107 J. Chelhod: "La baraka chez les Arabes" In: RHR. 148 /I (1955), 68^8; voir aussi de 
lui. Les Structures du Sacre chez les Arabes. index s.v. et surtout 58-62. 

108 AJ-Bidaya wa 1-nihaya . V1II/295; ailleurs, il reconnalt que «l'heritage prophetique* 
revient a la famille proche des prophetes (ibid.: V/290; aussi son Tafsir. ed. Beyrouth. 1966, 
V/452sq.). mais semble professer que cette famille est composee de 'Abbas et ses descendants 
( Tafsir. V/456-57, version pro-abbasside du hadlth ahl al-kisa\ ou ceux-ci sont identifies a 
'Abbas et ses fils). 
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de ses compagnons et adeptes cn laissant dc cote son propre “frere”, cousin, 
futur gendre et sans doute un des compagnons les plus intimes? Encore 
plus, comment est-il pensable que le Prophete ait “beni“ par sa salive un 
grand nombre d'enfants en oubliant on privant deliberement ses propres 
petits-enfants, sa seule descendance male, de sa benediction? A ma 
connaissance, la litterature shiite est la seule a rapporter les tahnik -s que le 
Prophete aurait pratiques sur 'Ali et les deux fils qu ? il a eus par Fatima 
Pratique que vont perpetuer d'ailleurs les imams, toujours selon les memes 
sources ,(w . 

Adopte des son plus jeune age par son oncle paternel Abu Talib, 
Muhammad etait, des avant l'lslam, le “frere adoptif" de son cousin All. 
Cette qaraba, ainsi que surement des convergences spirituelles, firent que ce 
dernier n’hesita pas a embrasser la religion proclamee par Muhammad. Ami 
et confident surement “beni” de ce dernier, son compagnon de toujours, 
“jumele" avec lui lors du rituel de la mu'akliat pendant lequel il y cut tres 
probablement melange du sang, guerrier intrepide se battant pour sa Cause, 
All finit par epouser Fatima, la fille de Muhammad, pour devenir le pere de 
la descendance male de celui-ci. Un certain nombre de Compagnons avaient 
eu le privilege d'une ou plusieurs d’entre ces relations avec Muhammad, 
mais personne, horinis'Ali, ne les rassemblait toutes en lui. En plus, celui-ci 
avait eu l'exclusivite de deux qaraba-s fondamentales, le “jumelage” et la 
paternite de la descendance male. Ainsi/All disposait d'atouts majeurs, 
confnmes, selon lui, par le Coran et encore plus par les croyances 
ancestrales, pour croire en l'election divine de sa propre personne et sa 
descendance par Fatima. C'est cette “election” qui constituait surement le 
centre de gravite de ce que ses contemporains auraient appele din 'AJi. 

5- Reactions et prolongements 

Quoi qu’ait voulu dire lexpression abl bayl al-nabi , tres vite synonyme 
de al Muhammad, al al-nabi, al al-iasul , etc., All ifaurait surement pas 
manque de la revendiquer pour lui et sa maisonnee. Certains Hashimites, et 
surtout en leur sein les Alides, paraissent avoir fait echo a cette 
revendication des le premier siecle de l’hegire; c'est ce qui semble se 
degager par exemple d'un certain nombre de vers de poetes anciens tels que 

IW Pour les exemples ct les sources voir M.A-Amir-Moezzi: Le Guide Di\in, 193-95. Ici, le 
Prophete introduit sa salive, non seulement dans la bouclie, mais aussi dans les yeux du 
recipiendaire. De plus, il en fait de meme avec sa sueur. 
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Abu 1-Aswad al-Du'ali (m.69/688), Kuihayyir 'Azza (m. 105-723) ou al-Kumayt 
b. Zayd (m.126/743) no . Des longues et pertinentes analyses de 1‘expression 
et ses implications religieuses et politiques, faites par M.Sharon dans 
plusieurs de ces publications, il s'avere que l'opinion populaire identifiait a 
cette epoque les ahl bayt al-nabi avec les Hashimites en general, avec la 
maisonnee de ' All plus particulierement (c'est ce qui ressort aussi d’un grand 
nombre de hadith-s sur les ahl al-kisa\ analyses par I.Goldziher; voir supra), 
sans que ce respect populaire eut forcement signifie la reconnaissance d'une 
legitimite pour gouvemer la communaute 111 . Parmi ceux qui partageaient ce 
respect, certains Alides auraient ete les premiers a revendiquer la legitimite 
politique, autrement dit le califat, exclusivement reservee a'All; on peut 
raisonnablement penser que ces demiers etaient les fideles de “la religion 
de'Ali”. M.Sharon examine l’influence probable de la conception juive de la 
Maison de David, tres presente en Iraq, sur la population de Kufa, tcrre 
natale et bastion des Alides. Scion cette conception la direction de la 
communaute reste exclusivement reservee aux descendants de la Maison de 
David 112 . Ailleurs, le meme savant semble suggerer egalement 1’influence de 
la conception chretienne de la “Sainte FamiUe" (egalement tres presente en 
Iraq aux premiers siecles de 1'Islam), en soulignant le rapprochement 
constant que la literature shiite etablit entre les figures de Fatima et de 
Marie 113 . 

II considere meme, comme tout a fait plausible, l’existence historique 
d'une recension coranique de Kufa ou'Ali et les membres de sa famille 
etaient nommement et abondamment mentionnes 11 comme le hadith 
imamite n'a cesse de le declarer ouvertement jusqu'au milieu du IVe/Xe 
siecle 1,r \ 


110 Pour Ic premier et le troisi£me voir supra. Pour le second voir al-Isfahanl: Kitab al- 
Aghani. IX/14. Al-Nashi' al-Akbar: Masa'il ai-tmama. ed. J. Van Ess. Beyrouth. 1971. p. 26. 

111 M. Sharon:T/ie Umayyads as ahl al-bayt, Addendum en reponse a Particle 
• Hashimiyyat » de W. Madelung, pp.151-52. 

112 Ibid., 126; l'Exilarche juif (en arabe ra's al-djalut, de l'aram£en resh djalufa . 
litteralement «Tete de la diaspora-) residait en Iraq et representait. en sa personne. l'election 
divine des descendants de la Maison de David. Voir aussi M.Gil. «The Exilarchate-, dans 
D.Franck (ed.). The Jews ofMedie\aI Islam, Leiden. 1995. pp.3^65. 

113 Id.: "Ahl al-Bayt - People of the House", 173. Pour les sources et les etudes sur ces 
rapprochements, voir maintenant M.A.Amir-Moezzi: “Fatema bint Muhammad". Elr . IX/400- 
402. 

111 The Umayyads as ahl al-bayt. 127. 

115 Sur cette version du Coran voir E.Kohlberg: "Some notes on the Imamite attitude to 
the Qur'an." In: Stern-Hourani-Brown (eds.): Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition. 
Essays presentedSto R.Walzer$ Oxford. 1972. 209-24. M.A.Amir-Moezzi: Le Guide Divin, 200- 
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A cote de certaines reactions violentes contre l importance accordee a la 
parente ou contre la legitimite de la famille du Prophete, par exemple celle 
des Kharidjites 110 , de -l'anti-calife* 'Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 117 ou encore 
certains ahl al-hadith n8 , les membres non-alides de la famille du Prophete 
et leurs descendants, en l'occurrence les Omeyyades et ensuite les 
Abbassides, auraient essaye de reagir en recuperant, eux aussi, le titre de ahl 
al-bayt. Bien que sa prudence methodique l’empeche de se prononcer 
explicitement sur le sujet, M.Sharon semble, a plusieurs reprises, suggerer 
que les tentatives omeyyade et abbasside de s'identifier aux ahl bayt al-nabi 
auraient ete une reaction aux revendications alides qui seraient ainsi plus 
anciennes n '\ Leur position anti-omeyyade commune rapprocha un moment 
Alides et Abbassides 120 , mais une fois effectivement au pouvoir, ces derniers 
prirent leur distance en se presentant coinme la seule -Famille Sainte»; en 
temoignent, entre autres, la tentative de la devalorisation de la figure de 
Fatima ou encore la presentation de Abbas b. 'Abd al-Muttalib et ses fils 
comme les ahl al-kisa 121 . 

Par ailleurs, l'etude de din 'All semble corroborer les allusions de 
G.H.Sadighi et de E.Kohlberg selon lesquelles le processus de la 
glorification de Ali, transformant le personnage historique en une Figure 
semi-legendaire aux dimensions heroiques et ineme sacrees, remonterait a 

227. M.M.Bar-Asher: M Variant readings and additions of the Imaml-Shl'a to the Quran". In: Ios. 
13 (1993). 39-74. 

m Cf. par exemple Tabari/ De Goeje. I. 3350. 

117 Selon un rapport d'al-Zuhri, rapport* par al-Baladhuri, Ibn Zubayr considerait la 
famille du Proph*te comme -minable et mauvaisc* (uhayla su' saw'). Ansab al-Ashraf. vol. V, 
ed.GOITEIN. Jerusalem. 1936. p.372 

1 ,M Ceux, par exemple. qui transmettaient des traditions sur le kufr du pere et des ancetres 
de Muhammad; cf. Muslim: 1/132-33. al-Halabi: a/-Sii7» ai-Haiab/yya. Beyrouth, s.d.. 1/29. 
Tabari: Djami' al-Bayan, XI/30-31. Pour la tournure anti-alide donnee a ce genre de traditions, 
voir al-Zurqani: Sharh 'ala l-Mawahib al-Laduniyya li l-Qastallani. Le Caire. 1329/1911. 1/179. 
selon lequel -le pere infidele* du hadith designe en fait Abu talib. car en arabe -on appelle 
aussi 'pere', celui qui eleve l’enfant-. 

Alii al-Bayt -People of tlte House. 183 The Umayyads as ahl al-bayt. 127 et 151. 

120 C.Gilliot: Portrait 'mythique' d'lbn Abbas. 159sqq., en part. 161. W.Madelung: Abd 
Allah b. Abbas and Shiite Law. 

121 M.Sharon :Ahl al-Bayt, 174. 176-79. en part. 177. Bien que n'ayant pas specialement 
etudie la question, il me semble que beaucoup de rapports sur les relations privilegiees d'lbn 
’Abbas avec le Prophete ou la transmission de la science prophetique a lui (rapports presentes 
et analyses minutieusement par C.Gilliot dans Portrait 'mythique', en part. pp. 134. 140, 142-3, 
151-2. 156) paraissent etre caiques sur les rapports concemant 'All et que Ton retrouve en 
abondance dans les ouvrages shiites anciens. Le probleme merite d'etre examine. Voir aussi J. 
van Ess. -Les Qadariteset les Ghailanna de Yazid III*. 5/31(1970). p.285. 
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unc epoque fort andenne, a savoir la periodc dc son califat ou memc celle 
qui suivit immediatement la mort du Prophete 122 . Unc ccrtainc reaction a la 
politique extremement violente et repressive des premiers Omeyyades, plus 
particuli£rement Mu'awiya et son fils Yazid, paralt egalement avoir contribue 
a amplifier ce processus 125 . La -religion de ‘All* parait ainsi avoir ete le 
noyau primitif de ce que deviendra plus tard le shiisme. Les sources 
imamites ont retenu quelques rapports, rares il est vrai, ou 1'on retrouve 
l’expression din ' Ali et aussi din Hasan ou encore din Husayn qui ne 
paraissent avoir ete autre chose que l’appellation de la -religion* de ‘ All sous 
rimamat des deux fils de ce dernier 124 . Le shiisme, dans ses differentes 
formes, semble en effet etre le developpement, dans des proportions 
considerables evidemment avec les implications doctrinales qui en 
decoulent, des divers elements qui auraient compose la -religion de‘Ali»: le 
culte de la qaraba , la notion de l’heritage prophetique, relection divine de 


122 G.H.Sadlql: Djonbesh ha-ye dlnl-ye Irani dar qarn ha-ye dowom va scv\x>m-e hegrl 
(version compl£t6e et misc a jour de la these de l'auteur. G.H.Sadighi: Les Mouvements 
Religieux tran tens aux II et Uli Slides de l’Htgire. Paris, 1958), T6h6ran, 1372 soIaire/1993, 
pp.225-26. E.Kohlbcrg: "Some ImamI Shll views on the *ahaba". In: JSAJ. 5 (1984) (= Belief and 
Law, parde IX). pp. 145-46. 

125 W.Madelung: The succession to Muhammad, 309-10. 

124 Nous avons d£ji vu les deux rapports d'al-Maglisl (m.l 111/1699) dans ses Bihar al- 
Anwar (ci-dessus notes 2 et 6). Voir aussi Bihar, XLJV/125 (lettre de Ziyad b. ablhi a Mu'awiya 
ou il 6crit que les Hadraml-s sont adeptes de la religion de ‘ All - d'apr£s le Kitab Sulaym b. Qays. 
ouvrage d'attribution douteuse. mais cit6 par les auteurs du IV/Xe s.J; XLIV/213 (lettre d'al- 
Husayn A Mu'awiya oti il fait reference a la memc lettre de Ziyad - d'apres les RidjaJ d'al-Kashshl, 
m.IV/Xe s.); XLV/136 (Yazid b. Mu'awiya dit a Zaynab bint C A11: «ton pire (cAll) et ton frire 
(al-Husayn) se sont exclus de la religion*. Zaynab: «Si ton grand-p£re (Abu Sufyan), ton p^re 
(Mu'awiya) et toi-meme etiez des musulmans, vous seriez revenus dans la guidance grace & la 
religion de Dieu, la religion de mon pere et celle de mon fr£re*- d'apres les Manaqib d'Ibn 
Shahrashub, m.588/1192.); Egalement al-Mufld (m.413/1022): al-Irshad, ed.H.RasuD Mahallatl. 
T6Wran, 1346 solaire/1968, II/106-7 (lors de la bataille de Karbala', Nafi* b. Hilal al-Badjall, 
partisan d'al-Husayn, r6cite le vers: «Je suis Ibn Hilal al-Badjall/Je suis adepte de la religion de 
l Ali/ Et la religion de celui-ci est la religion du Proph^te*. Son adversaire lui rfpond: «je suis 
Adepte de la religion de 'Uthman* et a Nafi' de retorquer: «tu es (en fait) adepte de la religion 
de Satan*; aussi Bihar al-Anwar, XLV/19et note 1 de l'editeur sur la deficience du metre du 
po^me; dans la version rapportee par Ibn shahrashub dans Manaqib al Abl T*Iib. Nadjaf, 3 
vols., 1956, III/252. d'autres vers sont attribu£s a Nafi’: «Je suis le jeune homme y^m^nitc des 
Badjall/ Ma religion est ceHe de Husayn et de C A11§; Bihar, XLV/27); Ibn Shahrashub: op.cit., 
III/251 (toujours pendant la bataille de Karbala', les vers de 'Abd al-Rahman b. Abd Allah al- 
Yazanl: «Je suis fils de 'Abd Allah des Al Yazan/ Ma religion est celle de Husayn et de Hasan§*; 
Bihar, XLV/22). Par ailleurs, a part les sources ecrites, le shiisme a egalement garde vivant «Dln 
‘ All* en tant que nom de personne, comme on l'a vu au debut de cet article. 
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’All et ses descendants, aspects ancestraux et naturels mais aussi sumaturels, 
magiques et inidatiques lies a la «Sainte Famille* prophetique 125 . 


12:1 II est utile de noter ici une evolution notable et probablement ancienne oil les aspects 
proprement arabes el ancestraux qui sous-tendent une grande partie du din'All vont 
progressive me nt connaitre. dans le shiisme posterieur, une transmutation de type inidadque et 
esot£rique. Cette evoludon semble dater surtout de la p£riode de l'imamat de Muhammad al- 
Baqir (m. 115 ou 119/732 ou 737) et encore plus celui de Ga'far al-Sadiq (m. 148/765) (cf. 
J.Ruska: Arabische Alchemisten. II. Ja'far al-Sadiq, der scchsie Imam. Heidelberg, 1924. 
M.E.G.Hodgson: "How did the early Shl’a become sectarian?". In :JAOS. 75(1955). Pour iilustrer 
cette evoluuon. au’il me soil perrais de me contentev de quelques exemples tires du hadlth 
imamite ancien: fe remplacement du concept tribal de hilm par le 'aql (que j'ai traduit. dans 
des contextes precis, par •intelligence du sacr£> ou •hi£ro-intelligence») lequel, dans sa 
dimension sapientiale. est equivalent au 'ilm (dans le sens de -science inidadque*) (cf. Le 
Guide divin, index. s.v., et en part. pp. 15-28 et 174-99). Le contenu de la salive (ou de la sueur) 
du Prophtte est dit k tre -la science initiadque* (cAll commence souvent ses pr6nes par ces 
mots: *0 gens! Quesdonnez-moi avant que vous ne me perdiez! Je suis le Panier de la science 
initiadque; je porte en moi la sahve du Proph£te qu'i) me fit boire goutte par goutte. 
Quesdonnez-moi car je deuens la science des Ongines et des Fins- (par exemple I bn Babuye al- 
Saduq: Amall/ MagaJis. ed. M B. Kamare'u. Teheran, 1404/1984, 341). Apr&s avoir eu la salive 
de Muhammad dans ses yeux. * All acquiert le pouvoir de -voir* et de connaitre la vraie nature 
des gens (par ex. al-Saffar al-Qummi: Basa'ir al-Daradjat, ed. M. Kucebagl. Tabriz, 2de 6d., s.d. 
(circa 1960). 390). Lorsque Muhammad enseignait a'All les -mille chapitres* de la science, les 
deux hommes transpiraient et la sueur de chacun coulail sur le corps de 1'autre (ibid., 313; voir 
aussi Le Guide Dinn, 193-94). Dans la serie des tradiuons concernant «la division tripardtede 
l’humanite*. certaines, surement les plus anciennes. font usage de la terminologie tribale 
(•Nous (i.e. les imams) sommes les descendants de Hasim, nos shiites sont des arabes de souche 
noble ( al-'arab) et les autres, des bedouins de basse descendance (a l-a'rab)»; -Nous sommes les 
Arabes nobles (’arabi), nos fideles sont les allies proteges ( mawali) et ceux qui n'ont pas la 
meme doctrine que nous sont les vib ( ’%». D'autres, sans doute plus tardives. reprennent la 
meme division en y introduisant la dimension initiadque («Les hommes se divisent en trois 
categories: le sage iniuateur ( alim . i.e. I'imam), le disciple inid* ( miita'allim , le fiddle de 
I’imam) et l'ecume emportee par la vague (Ghnuththa, i.e. les non-iniues)»; «Les (vrais) 
hommes ne sont que de deux sortes: le sage iniuateur et le disciple iniu£. Les autres ne sont 
que des etres rib ( hamag)» ). Sur ces tradiuons et leur analyse voir M.A.Amir-Moezzi:"Seul 
l r homme de Dieu est humain. Theologie et anthropologie mysuque a travers i'exegese imamite 
ancienne (Aspects de l'imamologie duodecimaine w"). In: Aiabica, 45 (1998), 193-214. 
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‘ALI IN CLASSICAL ISMAILI THEOLOGY 

FARHAD DAFTARY 


Representing the second most important Shi‘i Muslim community, after 
the Ithna'asharls or the Twelver Shi‘is, the Ismailis are now scattered in 
more than twenty-five countries of Asia, Africa, Europe and North America. 
In the course of their complex history, the Ismailis subdivided into a number 
of major factions and minor groupings. Today the bulk of the Ismaili 
population of the world, numbering several millions, belong to the Nizari 
branch recognizing H. H. Prince Karim Aga Khan as their 49th imam or 
spiritual leader; and the Aga Khan traces his genealogy direedy to ‘All b. Abi 
Talib, the first Shi‘i imam, and his spouse Fauma, the Prophet Muhammad's 
daughter. 


In order to contextualize the role of‘All in classical Ismaili theology, the 
focus of our attendon in this study, it is first necessary to briefly review the 
relevant phases in medieval Ismaili history and theological tradition. 
Needless to add that most of what is now known about Ismaili history and 
teachings was not known until the 1930's, which marked the inidadon of 
modern Ismaili studies based on the recovery of numerous Ismaili 
manuscripts preserved secredy in Yaman, Syria, Central Asia, India and 
elsewhere. For almost a millennium, undl the modern progress in the field, 
the Ismailis had been studied and evaluated on the basis of evidence 


collected or often fabricated by their enemies, including especially the 
Sunni polemicists and the Chrisdan Crusaders of the medieval dmes. As a 
result, a host of legends and misconcepuons had been transmitted on Ismaili 
teachings and pracuces. However, modern scholarship in Ismaili studies has 
already necessitated a rewriting of Ismaili history. This study draws 
extensivley on the results of modern scholarship on Ismaili thought in 
general, and on the role of ‘All within Ismaili theological tradition in 
pardcular. 


For the purposes of this study, three phases may be disdnguished in the 
development of classical Ismaili theology, namely, the early pre-Faumid, the 
Fadmid, and the Nizari Ismaili phase, especially during the Alamut period. 
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The Ismailis split from the rest of the Imami Shi'is in 148/765, on the death 
of Imam Dja‘far al-Sadiq who had consolidated Imami Shi'ism, the common 
heritage of the Ismaili and the Twelver Shi'is. The earliest splinter groups 
identifiable as Ismaili appeared in southern Iraq acknowledging the claims 
of al-Sadiq's eldest son Isma'il (hence the designadon Isma'iliyya) and the 
latter’s son Muhammad b. Isma'il to the imamate. 1 By the middle of the 
3rd/9th century, a dynamic and rapidly expanding revolutionary movement 
had already been organized secretly by a line of central leaders, later 
recognized as 'Alid imams from the progeny of Imam al-§adiq. This religio- 
political movement, designated by its members as aJ-da'w a or al-da'wa al- 
hadiya (the rightly guiding mission), aimed at uprooting the 'Abbasids and 
installing the Ismaili imam belonging to the Prophet's family or the ahl a1- 
bayt to the leadership of Muslims everywhere. The revolutionary message of 
the Ismaili da’wa was propagated by a network of dais or missionaries 
operating clandestinely in many regions of the Islamic world, from Central 
Asia and Persia to Iraq, eastern Arabia (then known as Bahrayn), Yam an and 
North Africa. 

The early Ismaili da’wa appealed to different social strata ranging from 
the indigenous Berbers of North Africa and Arab tribesmen of Yaman to 
villagers of southern Iraq and the ruling elites of Persia and Central Asia. In 
particular, in the aftermath of the death of the eleventh imam of the Imamis 
(later designated as Twelvers) and the simultaneous disappearance of his 
son in 260/874, large numbers of Imami Shi'is responded to the summons 
of the Ismaili da 7s. The early Ismailis also laid the foundations of Ismaili 
theology and other intellectual traditions which were further elaborated in 
subsequent times. 2 

The success of the early Ismaili da'wa was crowned in 297/909 by the 
establishment of the Fatimid state or dawla. The Ismaili imam, who had 
hitherto led a revolutionary movement, was now installed in a remote corner 
of the Islamic world in North Africa to the first Shi'i caliphate in rivalry with 
the 'Abbasid caliphate. During the Fatimid period, representing a glorious 

1 See al-Hasan b. Musa al-Nawbakhti, Kitab firaq al-Shl’a, ed. H. Riuer (Istanbul, 1931), 
pp. 57-58. 60$ 1; Sad b. Abd Allah *1-Ash'ail al-Qumml. Kitab al-maqalat wa'I-firaq. ed. M. J. 
Mashkur (Tehran. 1963). pp. 8081. 83. and F. Daftary. "The Earliest Isma'iils", Arabica. 38 
(1991), pp. 214-245. 

2 For a general survey of the early Ismaili da'wa. see F. Daftary. The Isma'iils: Their History 
and Doctrines (Cambridge. 1990), pp. 91-143, 593-614. 
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age in Ismaili tradition, the Ismailis had their own state and were free for the 
first time to practise their faith openly within the Fatimid dominions, which 
soon extended from North Africa to Egypt, Palestine and Syria. 3 At the same 
time, Ismaili thought and literature attained their summit in the classical 
texts produced during the Fatimid period on a variety of exoteric and 
esoteric subjects, ranging from biographical and historical works to 
elaborate theological and philosophical treatises, as well as major texts 
related to ta’wil or esoteric exegesis which became a hallmark of Ismailism/ 
These texts, representing diverse literary traditions, were written by 
numerous learned Ismaili da 7s, who were at the same time the scholars of 
their community. In this connection, particular mention should be made of 
Abu Ya'qub al-Sidjistani (d. after 361/971), Hamid al-din al-Kirmani (d. ca. 
411/1020), al-Mu’ayyad fi al-din al-Shirazi (d. 470/1078) and Nasir Khusraw 
(d. after 465/1072), while al-Qa<ji al-Nu'man (d. 363/974), the foremost 
jurist of the Fatimid period, codified Ismaili law. 5 Some of the Fatimid 
Ismaili da7s, notably those operating in the Iranian world, developed 
distinctive intellectual traditions. All in all, the Fatimids encouraged 
intellectual, scientific and artisdc activities, making important contributions 
o Islamic thought and culture. 

The unified Ismaili movement of the Fatimid times experienced a major 
schism in 487/1094, on the death of al-Mustansir bi’llah (427-487/1036- 
1094), the 8th Fatimid caliph and the 18th Ismaili imam. Al-Mustan$ir's son 
and original heir-designate, Nizar, was deprived of his succession rights by 
the all-powerful vizier al-Afdal, who placed Nizar's younger brother on the 
Fatimid thTone with the title of al-Musta'li bi’llah (487-495/1094-1101). 
Nizar was murdered in 488/1095 in the aftermath of his abortive revolt As a 
result of these events, the Ismailis became permanently split into rival 
Musta'li and Nizari factions. The Ismailis of Egypt, Yam an, and some other 

3 Daftary. The Isma'IlIs, pp. 144-255, 615-654; his A Short History of the Ismailis: 
Traditions of a Muslim Community (Edinburgh, 1998) pp. 63-119; H. Halm, The Empire of the 
Kfahdi: The Rise of the Fatimids, tr. M. Bonner (Leiden. 1996), pp. 121-274, and his The 
Fatimids and their Traditions of Learning (London. 1997), especially pp. 17-93. 

A For the Ismaili authors of the Fatimid period and their writings, see I. K. Poonawala. 
Biobibliography of Isma'IlIs literature (Malibu. California, 1977). pp. 31-132. 

' J On the origins and early development of a distinct Ismaili school of jurisprudence, see 
W. Madelung, The Sources of Isma'IlIs Law, JNES, 35 (1976), pp. 29-40, reprinted in his 
Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam (London. 1985), article XVIII, and I. K. 
Poonawala. "al-Qadi al-Nu'man and Isma'ili Jurisprudence", in F. Daftary, ed.. Mediaeval Isma'ili 
History and Thought (Cambridge, 1996), pp. 117-143. 
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regions, who were dependent on the Fatimid regime, recognized al-Musta‘li 
and the later Fatimid caliphs as their imams, although the Musta‘11 Ismailis 
themselves were subdivided into Hafizi and Tayyibi branches in 524/1130. 
Hafizi Ismailism disappeared completely soon after the demise of the 
Fatimid dynasty in 567/1171, and, subsequendy, Musta li Ismailism survived 
only in its Tayyibi form (now represented mainly by the Bohras of Indian 
origins). It should be noted here that the Tayyibi Ismailis, who retained 
many of die Faumid tradiuons, have been mainly responsible for preserving 
a good poruon of the Ismaili literature of the Faumid period. 

The response of the Ismailis of the eastern lands to the events of the 
year 487/1094 in Cairo was quite different. Concentrated in Persia, in the 
midst of the Saldjuq sultanate, the eastern Ismailis were then under the 
overall leadership of Hasan Sabbah(d. 518/1124), who had been 
propagating the Ismaili da'wa on behalf of al-Mustansir. However, Hasan 
had already been following an independent revoluuonary policy against the 
alien rule of the Saldjuq Turks over Persia from 483/1090 when he 
established his headquarters at the mountain fortress of Alamut. In the 
MustaTi-Nizari conflict, Hasan sided with Nizar and severed his reladons 
with Cairo. In fact, he now founded the independent Nizari Ismaili da'wa 
and state, centred at Alamut in northern Persia, which were later extended 
to Syria as well. Hasan Sabbah and his next two successors at Alamut acted as 
the hidden imam’s chief representatives; but from 559/1164 the Nizari 
imams themselves, descendants of Nizar b. al-Mustansir, emerged to take 
charge of the affairs of their state and community. The Nizari state was 
finally destroyed by the all-conquering Mongols in 654/1256. 

During the Alamut period, the Nizari Ismailis were largely preoccupied 
with their military compaigns and survival in their fortress communities of 
Persia and Syria. Nevertheless, they did maintain a sophisticated intellectual 
outlook and developed their religious policies and theological doctrines in 
response to changing circumstances. For all intents and purposes, however, 
Ismaili theology, in its Musta'li-Tayyibi and Nizari forms, did not witness 
major elaborations after the collapse of the Fatimid dynasty and the 
destruction of die Nizari state, though theTayyibi da'is in Yaman did for a 
while refine or variously modify aspects of classical Ismaili thought. The 
Nizaris of the Indian subcontinent, too, developed a distinct tradition of 
dieir own, designated as Satpanth. 
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In the pre-Fatimid period of their history, as a precautionary measure to 
safeguard their revolutionary movement from persecution, the Ismailis had 
evidendy produced only a few doctrinal works, preferring instead to 
propagate their doctrines by word of mouth. Nevertheless, on the basis of a 
handful of extant texts from that formative period, as well as the Ismaili 
works of the Faumid dmes and certain anu-Ismaili polemical wriungs, it is 
possible to grasp the main theological doctrines of the early Ismailis. 
Needless to add that there are essenual commonaliues between the Ismaili 
views on 'All and those held by the Twelver Shi‘is, who share the same early 
Imam! theological tradidon. 

The earliest Ismailis or Ismaili groups, who separated from the rest of 
the Shi‘i following of Dja'far al-Sadiq, retained the central Imami doctrine of 
the imamate, which had been essenually elaborated in that imam’s time/' 
And this doctrine, disdnguishing the Ismailis and the Twelvers from other 
Shi‘i communities, conunued to occupy a central position in Ismaili 
theology. The earliest Ismailis, thus, maintained that the Prophet 
Muhammad had appointed his cousin and son-in-law 'All as his successor; 
and that this designadon or na$§ had been insututed and revealed through 
divine command. The Ismailis, in line with the general Shi'i position, 
believed that the Prophet had clearly announced this designadon at Ghadir 
Khumm on 18 Dhu al-hidjdja 10/16 March 632 when he was returning to 
Medina from his Farewell Pilgrimage to Mecca - a claim that has been 
rejected by the Sunni majority of Muslims who acknowledge the historicity 
of this event. At any rate, this appointment, according to the Ismailis and 
other Shi‘is, made 'Ali the Prophet's successor as the leader and spiritual 
guide or imam of the Muslim lunma. In this sense, ‘All is held to have been 
the Prophet's was/ or legatee. 

The earliest Ismailis, again in line with their Imami tradidon, also held a 
parucular concepuon of religious authority vested in 'Ali and certain of his 

" See al-Kulayni, al-Usul min sd4Li&. ed. ‘A. al-Ghaffari (Tehran. 1388/1968), vol. 1, pp. 
168-548, containing the earliest Imami hadiths on the imamate reported mainly from Imam 
Dja'far al-§adiq. Many of the same hadiths are restated in al-Qadi al-Nu'man's Da'a’im al-Islam, 
ed. A. A. A. Fyzee (Cairo. 1951-61), vol. 1. pp. 1-98; partial English translation. The Book of 
Faith, tr. A. A. A. Fyzee (Bombay, 1974). pp. 1-111, containing the opening chapter in al- 
Nu'man’s major legal compendium which relates to walaya or devotion to 'Ali and the imams 
succeeding him. See also A. Nanji, An Isma'ili Theory of Walaya in the Da'a'im al-Islain of Qadi 
al-Nu'man, in D. P. Little, ed.. Essays on Islamic Civilization Presented to Niyaze Berkes 
(Leiden. 1976), pp. 260-273. 
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descendants, all belonging to the Prophet's family (ah/ al-bayt). They 
believed that the message of Islam emanated from sources beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary men, and that it also contained inner truths 
which could not be grasped through human reason or intellect (' aql) alone. 
In other words, the Islamic revelation required authoritative elucidation and 
interpretation, which could be accomplished only by a religiously 
authoritative guide. After the Prophet, these spiritual funedons could be 
performed by none other than 'Ali, the only person possessing religious 
authority and the required knowledge or 'ilm. ‘Ali, it was believed, had 
inherited the Prophet’s undivulged knowledge of spiritual truths, which 
made him the sole channel for transmitung the true message of Islam. 
Indeed, ‘All had been selected for that role by God's command (amr), which 
also meant that he was divinely guided and immune from error and sin 
(ma'sum) and as such, he was also infallible both in his knowledge and as a 
teacher after the Prophet. 

The earliest Ismailis further held that after 'All (d. 40/661), the 
imamate, a permanent institution needed by mankind, was to be transmitted 
f rom father to son by naff among the descendants of ‘All and Fatima, the 
Fatimid 'Alids; and after al-Husayn b. 'All (d. 61/680), it would continue in 
the Husaynid branch of the Fatimid ‘Alids until the end of time. Thus, the 
Ismailis maintained that there was always in existence a single rightful imam 
designated by naff, whether or not he was actually ruling, similarly to ‘All's 
own situation during most of his life. Indeed, the world could not exist for a 
moment without an imam, who was the Hudjdja (proof or guarantor) of 
God. In this sense, 'All was the Hudjdjat Allah on earth. In this doctrine, the 
antecedence of every Ismaili imam’s naff was traced back to ‘Ali, the 
recipient of the first naff under divine command. As in the case of naff, each 
imam's special 'ilm, divinely inspired and transmitted through the naff of 
the previous imam, was also traced back in the Husaynid line to 'All and the 
Prophet himself. It was on the basis of this 'ilm that the rightful imam would 
become the authorized source of religious guidance, explaining the inner 
meaning of the Qur'an and the commandments and prohibitions of Islam. 
Like ‘Ali himslef, the Ismaili imams would also intercede with God on the 
Day of Judgement on behalf of their followers. And salvation would be 
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reserved only for those with faith in and devotion to the ahl al-bayu that is, to 
‘All and the rightful imams after him. 7 

As a corollary to their doctrine of the imamate, the pre-Fatimid Ismailis 
maintained, in reflection of some of the radical views of the Kaysaniyya 
among the early Shfa which were absorbed into the Imami tradition, that 
the first three caliphs had usurped ‘All’s rights to temporal rule, and that the 
majority of the Prophet's Companions (sahaba) had apostatized by ignoring 
the Prophet’s testament and failing to support 'All. Subsequendy, the 
legitimate rights of the 'Alids to leadership had been systematically usurped 
by the Umayyads and the 'Abbasids after them. These claims served to 
establish the religio-political basis of the early Ismaili da'wa, whose primary 
aim was to install the Ismaili imam to the leadership of the umma in place of 
the ‘Abbasids. 

Interesdng details on the original beliefs of the earliest Ismaili groups 
are related by al-Nawbakhti (d. after 300/912) and al-Qumml (d. 301/913- 
14), the earliest Imami heresiographers and our most important sources on 
the initial phase of the Ismaili movement. 8 For the purposes at hand, it is 
iufficient to note that all early groups identifiable as Ismaili counted ‘All as 
their first imam, who initiated the cycle of the imamate. However, it is 
curiously reported that the early Qarmatis, a splinter dissident group who 
separated from the early Ismailis, also regarded ‘All as a rasul or messenger, 
or more specifically as an imam-rasul. They held that ‘All had become a 
messenger at Ghadir Khumm while the Prophet Muhammad himself was 
still alive. The Qarmatis evidently included ‘Ali among the so-called ulu'l- 
azm emissaries, or prophets with resolution, but without attributing a new 
revelation to him. As the early Ismailis emphasized the distinction between 
the inward and outward aspects of religion, the Qarmatis' inclusion of 'All in 
the sequence of ulu’al-'azm prophets may possibly have been due to the role 
conceived for him as the revealer of the inner meaning of Islam rather that 
Jiis having promulgated a new religious law replacing the one enunciated by 

7 For a comprehensive treatment of such Ismaili views on 'All. and the relevant hadltbs, 
see al-Qadl al-Nu'man, Sharh aJ-akhbar, ed. S. M. al-Husaynl al-Djalall (Qumm. 1409-12/1988- 
92). vol. 1,87-250. 

8 Al-Nawbakhd. Firaq al-ShI\ pp. 61-64. and al-Qumi. aFMaqalat. pp. 8686. See also W. 
Madelung, Das I mama t in der fruhen ismailidschen Lehre, Dcr Islam, 37 (1961). pp. 48 ff.. and 
S. M. Stern. The Account of the Ismailis" in Firaq al-Sbl'a, in his Studies in Early Isma'ilism 
(Jerusalem and Leiden. 1983), pp. 47-56. 
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the Prophet Muhammad. The Qarmatis, who acquired a powerful state in 
Bahrayn in eastern Arabia in 286/899, embarked on regular pillaging 
activities which culminated in their desecrating acts in Mecca during the 
pilgrimage season of 317/930, presumably to symbolize the end of the era of 
Islam. The Qarmatis were also extremely hostile towards the Fatimids. 
Nevertheless, the adversaries of the Ismailis readily blamed the entire Ismaili 
movement for the atrocities and the antinomian practices of the Qarmaus. 9 10 

By the 280's/890’s, a single centrally directed Ismaili movement had 
appeared on the historical scene. By then, the Ismailis had also developed 
the basic framework of their distinctive intellectual system. In this religious 
system, drawing on their Imami heritage and the ideas of the earliest Ismaili 
groups, the Ismailis emphasized a fundamental distinction between the 
exoteric (zahir) and esoteric (batin') aspects and dimensions of the sacred 
scriptures, and the religious commandments and prohibitions. Accordingly, 
they held that the revealed scriptures, including especially the Qur'an and 
the laws laid down in them, had their apparent or literal meaning, the zahir, 
which had to be distinguished from their inner meaning or true spiritual 
reality, hidden in the batin. The early Ismailis further held that the zahir, the 
religious laws enunciated by the ulual-'azm messenger-prophets, underwent 
periodical change while the batin , containing the spiritual truths ( haqa’iq ), 
remained immutable and eternal. These truths could be made apparent 
through ta’wil, esoteric exegesis. Literally meaning leading back to the 
origin, ta’wil involved the process of educing the batin from the zahir. The 
immediate antecedent of Ismaili ta’wil may be traced to the Shi‘i milieus of 
the 2nd/8th century, although similar processes of exegeses or 
hermeneudes also existed in Judaeo<]hristian and various Gnosuc tradiuons. 

The Ismaili ta’wil, also designated as ta’wil al-baun, was disdnguished 
from tafsir, explanadon of the apparent or philological meaning of the 
sacred texts, and from tanzil, the actual revelauon of the religious scriptures 
through angelic intermediaries. In the era of Islam, the Prophet Muhammad 
had been responsible for delivering the Islamic revelation, or tanzil, while 
‘All was charged with its ta’wil. ‘All was, thus, regarded as the sahib al-ta’wil, xo 

9 For further details, see W. Madelung, "The Fatimids and the Qarmatis of Bahrayn". in 
Daftary. ed., Medieval Isma ili History, pp. 21-73, and F. Daftary. Carmatians. in Elr. vol. 4. pp. 
823-832. 

10 Dja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Kitab al-kashf, ed. R. Strothmann (Bombay, etc., 1952), pp. 
54-55, 60. 66-68. 119-120. 157-165, representing one of the few extant Ismaili texts dating to pre- 
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the repository of the Prophet’s undivulged knowledge and the original 
possessor of Islam’s true interpretation after the Prophet, who was the sahib 
al-tanzil and the sahib al-shari'a. The passage from zahir to batin , from 
shari'a to haqiqa , or from tanzil to fa’wi/, entailed the passage from the 
world of appearances to true reality; and the initiation into that spiritual 
world, undertaken by ‘All and his successors in the imamate through ta’wil, 
led to a state of spiritual rebirth for the Ismailis. 

The early Ismailis further taught that in every age, the esoteric world of 
spiritual reality could be accessible only to the elite or the khawass of 
mankind, as distinct from the common people or the 'awamm who were 
merely capable of understanding the zahir , the apparent meaning of the 
revelations. Thus, in the era of Islam, the eternal truths ( haqa'iq) of religion 
could be explained only to those who had been properly initiated into the 
Ismaili community, and recognized the teaching authority of the Prophet 
Muhhammad's was/, 'All, and the legitimate imams who succeeded him in 
the Husaynid ‘Alid line; because they alone, collectively designated as the 
ahl al-ta’wil (people of ta’wil ), represented the sources of knowledge and 
guidance in the era of Islam. Herein also lies the special role of the imams 
after 'Alt and of the religious teaching hierarchy in the da‘wa organization 
instituted by the Ismaili imams, all such teaching being traced in the line of 
the imamate to 'Ali's original interpretations. This explains why the bulk of 
the religious literature of the early Ismailis is comprised of the fa 'wi/ genre 
of writing, also seeking justification for Ismaili doctrines in Qur’anic 
passages. In sum, the imamate, and legitimate teaching authority in Islam, 
were all closely connected with ‘All, the first imam and the original fahib al- 
ta’wilV For the Ismailis, these authorized guides were indeed the very same 
people referred to in the Qur'an (3:7) by the expression rasikhun fi'l-ilm, 12 
ithose possessing firm knowledge. 


Fatimid times. Similar ideas may be found in numerous Ismaili texts of the Fatimid period; see. 
for instance. al-Mu’ayyad fi’l-Dln al-Shirazl, al-Madjalis al-Mu’ayyadiyya. ed. M. Ghalib (Beirut. 

1974-84). vol. l.pp. 219-223. 

11 See. for instance. Abu Ya'qub al-Sidjistanl, Kitab aJ-iftikhar, ed. M. Ghalib (Beirut. 
1980). pp. 70-73, 98-109; al-Qadl al-Nu'man. Ta’wil al-Daaim. ed. M. Hasan al-A'zami (Cairo. 
1967-72). vol. 1. pp. 47-71. 237 ff.. and al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-DIn, al-Madjalis. vol. 1. pp. 24-28. 38. 39. 
81-82. 103.189-190. 219 ff.. 236. 254. 259-263. 266-267. 290, 346, 406. 453. 

12 See al-Mu'ayyad fi’l-Dln. al-Madjalis. vol. 1. pp. 347-351. 
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The immutable truths of religion, the message common to Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, formed a Gnostic system of thought for the pre- 
Fadmid Ismailis - an elegant esoteric worldview. The two main components 
of this stystem were a cyclical history of revelation, and a mythological 
cosmological doctrine which need not concern us here. By the final decades 
of the 3rd/9th century, the Ismailis had already developed a cyclical 
interpretation of time and the religious history of mankind in terms of eras 
of different prophets, which they applied to the Judaeo-Christian revelations 
as well as a variety of other pre-Islamic religions. They further combined 
their cyclical conception of revelational history with their doctrine of the 
imamate, which they had inherited from the earlier Imami Shi'is. 15 

The Ismailis thus believed that the religious history of mankind 
proceeded through seven prophetic eras ( dawrs) of various durations, each 
one inaugurated by a speaker ( natiq) of a divinely revealed message, which 
in its exoteric ( zahir) aspect contained a religious law (shari'a). The natiqs 
of the first sue eras were Adam (Adam), Noah (Nuh), Abraham (Ibrahim), 
Moses (Musa), Jesus (‘Isa) and Muhammad; these corresponded to the ulu'l- 
'azm prophets recognized in the Qur'an. By projecting their current ideas 
into the past, the early Ismailis further maintained that each of the first six 
natiqs was succeeded by a legatee (was!), also called the silent one ($amit). 
The first six wa$is of human history were Seth (Shith), Shem (Sam), Ishmael 
(Ismail), Aaron (Harun), Simon Peter (Sham’un al-§afa), and ‘All b. Abi 
Talib. As noted, the dissident Qarmatis had initially included 'All, and 
excluded Adam, in their list of natiqs. At any rate, the Ismailis taught that 
each natiq announced the outer ( zahir ) aspects of every revelation with its 
rituals, commandments and prohibitions, while it was the responsibility of 
the watf to explain to the elite the esoteric truths (haqa'iq) contained in the 
inner (batin') dimension of that era's revelation. In the era of Islam, this all- 
important spiritual function was originally the prerogative of ‘All. 

11 Ibn Hawshab Mansur al-Yaman. Kitab al-mshd wa'l-hidaya, ed. M. Kamil Husayn, in W. 
Ivanow, Collectanea (Leiden. 1948). pp. 185-213; Dja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman. Kitab al-kashf, 
especially pp. 14 ff.. 50. 97. 104, 109-110, 113-114, 132-133. 138, 143. 150, 169-170; Abu Ya'qub 
al-Sidjistanl. Ithbat al-nubuwa, ed. 'Arif Tamir (Beirut. 1966), pp. 181-193; his Kitab al-ifUkhar. 
pp. 47-56; al-Qadl al-Nu'man, Asas al-ta’wil, ed. 'Arif Tamir (Beirut. 1960), especially pp. 315- 
367; H. Corbin, Cyclical Time and Ismaili Gnosis, tr. R. Manheim and J. W. Morris (London, 
1983), pp. 1-58; Madelung, Das Imamat, pp. 51 ff.; H. Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre der 
fruhen Isma'Illya (Wiesbaden, 1978), pp. 18-37, and F. Daftary, "Dawr", in Elr, vol. 7, pp. 151- 
153. 
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In recognition of their doctrine of the imamate, again applied 
retrospectively to pre-Islamic eras, the early Ismailis also held that each wafl 
was, in turn, succeeded by seven imams, who guarded the true meaning of 
the divine revelations in both their zahir and batin aspects. The seventh 
imam of every era would rise in rank to become the naflq of the following 
era, abrogating the shari'a of the previous era and proclaiming a new one. 
This pattern would change only in the seventh, final era. In the sixth era, the 
era of Islam, the seventh imam was Muhammad b. Isma'il who had gone into 
hiding as the Mahdi. On his return, he would become the seventh natiq 
initiating the final eschatological age, revealing to all mankind the hitherto 
concealed esoteric truths of all the preceding revelations. Subsequently, the 
Ismailis of the Fatimid period developed a different conception of the sixth 
era of religious history, allowing for continuity in the imamate rather than 
limiting it to a single heptad of imams and removing the expectations 
connected with the coming of the Mahdi and the final millenarian age 
indefinitely into the future. 

The centrality of ‘Ali's role in classical Ismaili theology was reasserted 
variously in the Ismaili writings of the Fatimid times. The ideas of the early 
Ismailis were indeed furhter elaborated in terms of more specialized fields of 
learning by Fatimid Ismaili dais and scholars. With the establishment of the 
Fatimid state in 297/909, the need had arisen, for instance, for codifying 
Ismaili law, whose precepts were to be observed by the judiciary throughout 
Fatimid dominions. The promulgation of an Ismaili madhhab or school of 
jurisprudence, as noted earlier, resulted mainly from the efforts of al-QacJi 
al-Nu'man, who simultaneously held the offices of chief judge ( qadi al- 
qu<fat) and chief dal (dal al-du'at). It was in connection with codifying 
Ismaili law that al-Nu'man systematically collected the. firmly established 
legal hadiths transmitted from 'All and the ahl al-bayu drawing on the 
Imami works of al-Kulayni (d. 329/940-41) and other earlier authorities. 
These hadiths were collected in several works including the Sharb al-akhbar 
and the Da'a'im al-Islam (The Pillars of Islam) which served as the legal code 
of the Fatimid state. In the Sharh al-akhbar in particular, al-Nu'man 
compiled a vast number of hadiths related to 'All’s virtues (manaqib) and his 
closeness to the Prophet. The opening section of this work in fact covers the 
well-known Prophetic Tradition ‘I am the city of knowledge and ‘All is its 
gateway,’ M implying that the true understanding of Islam would be possible 


14 Al-QadI al-Nu'man, Sharh al-akhbar, vol. 1, pp. 89-90. 
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only through ‘All's teachings, later transmitted to other imams in his 
progeny. This hadith is restated in numerous works of the Fatimid period, 
always emphasizing ‘All's unique teaching authority as the possessor of the 
required knowledge (77m) and interpretation ( ta’wil) of all exoteric and 
esoteric aspects of Islam. 15 In fact, al-Kirmani, the most learned theologian- 
philosopher of the Fatimid period, organized his magnum opus, Rahat al- 
'aql (The Repose of the Intellect ), around the same metaphorical theme of 
the city of knowledge. 

As developed by al-Nu‘man, under the close scrutiny of the Fatimid 
caliph-imam al-Mu'izz (341-365/953-975), Ismaili law accorded special 
importance to the central Shi'i doctrine of the imamate, which also provided 
Islamic legitimation for an ‘Alid state ruled by the family of the Prophet. As a 
result, the authority of the infallible ‘Alid imam from the progeny of 'Ali, 
and his teachings, became the third principal source of Ismaili law, after the 
Qoran and the sunna of the Prophet which are accepted as the first two 
sources by all Muslim communities. In the field of Ismaili theology proper, 
the doctrine of the imamate, always closely connected to 'Ali, was reiterated 
formally in numerous works produced by the Ismaili dais of the Fatimid 
period, 1 " as well as the later Musta'li-Tayyibi dais of Yaman. 17 

The cyclical conception of time and religious history developed by the 
early Ismailis was retained during the Fatimid period. But the Fatimid 
Ismailis, as noted, modified the earlier views regarding the sixth dawr, the 
era of Islam. Rather than limiting the number of their imams to a single 
heptad, which had been the original doctrine of the bulk of the Isma'Iliyya, 
they now allowed for continuity in the imamate. Furthermore, in the scheme 
of the Fatimid Ismailis, ‘Ali acquired a higher rank than that of an ordinary 

15 Sec Hamid al-dln al-Kirmani, Rabat al-'aql, ed. M. Kamil Husayn and M. Mustafa Hilml 
(Leiden and Cairo, 1953), p. 424; al-Kirmanl's al-Risala al-larima fi $awm, ed. M. Ghalib, in 
Madjmu'at rasa'ilal-Kirmani (Beirut. 1983), p. 76. and al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din, al-Madjalis, vol. I, 
pp. 284. 332-333, 335-336. 

See Hamid al-din al-Kirmani, al-Masabih fi ithbat al-imama, ed. M. Ghalib (Beirut, 
1969); Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Nisaburi, Ithbat al-imama, ed. M. Ghalib (Beirut. 1984); Abu'l- 
Fawaris Ahmad b. Ya'qub. al-Risala fi'I-imama, ed. and tr. S. N. Makarem as The Political 
Doctrine of the Ismailis (The Imamate) (Delmar. N.Y., 1977). and Na$ir Khusraw, Wadjh-i Din, 
ed. G. R. A'vanl (Tehran. 1977). especially pp. 11-32. 277-283. 337-339. 

17 'All b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (d. 612/1215), Tadj al-'aqa'id, ed. 'Arif Tamir (Beirut. 
1967), pp. 57-82, IIS-119, and Idris 'Imad al-din b. al-Hasan (d. 872/1468), Zahr al-ma'ani, ed. 
M. Ghalib (Beirut. 1991), pp. 157-173; these authors were, respectively, the fifth and the 
nineteenth dal mutlaqs of thejayyibl Ismaili community. 
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imam. In addition to being the Prophet Muhammad's was/, he was now also 
regarded as the asas or the asas al-imama, foundation of the imamate. 18 
According to this enumeration, still maintained by the MustaTi-Tayyibi 
Ismailis including especially the Bohras, al-Hasan b. ‘All was counted as the 
first imam. 

In the course of the 4th/10th century, the da Is of the Iranian lands, 
starting with Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (d. 332/943) and Abu Hatim 
al-Razi (d. 322/934), elaborated metaphysical systems in which they 
harmonized Ismaili theology ( kalam ) with a variety of philosophical 
traditions, notably a form of Neoplatonism then current in the Islamic 
world. This amalgam of reason and revelation, or philosophy and theology, 
led to the development of a unique intellectual tradition of ‘philosophical 
theology’ in Ismailism. The early evidence of this tradition is preserved 
mainly in the works of al-Sidjistani, the da'i of eastern Persia and 
Transoxania. A distinct Ismaili Neoplatonic cosmology, representing an 
integral component of the complex systems of thought developed by these 
dais, is fully discussed in al-Sidjistani's Kitab al-yanabV (Book of the 
Wellsprings) and other works. 19 In the reign of the Fatimid al-Mu'izz, this 
Ismaili Neoplatonic cosmology was adopted by the Fatimid da‘wa in place of 
an earlier gnostic mythical doctrine. 

Al-Sidjistani, and other Ismaili theologian-philosophers of the Iranian 
world, also propounded a doctrine of salvation as part of their cosmology. In 
their soteriological vision of the cosmos, man generally appears as a 
microcosm with individual human souls as parts of the universal soul. In the 
case of al-Sidjistani, for instance, his doctrine of salvation is closely related to 
his general doctrine of soul and the Ismaili cyclical view of the sacred history 

,K See, for instance, Hamid al-dln al-Kirmani. Kitab al-riyatj, ed. 'Arif Tamir (Beirut, 1960), 
pp. 83-85, 86. 90; his Rabat al-'aql, pp. 102, 132-139, and Na$ir Khusraw, Shish fkfl. ed. and tr. 
W. Ivanow under the title Six Chapter s (Leiden, 1949), text pp. 32-38, translation pp. 70-80. 

19 Abu Ya’qub al-Sidjistani, Kitab al-yanabl‘, ed. and partial French trans. H. Corbin, in his 
Trilogie lsmaelienne (Tehran and Paris. 1961), text pp. 1-97, translation pp. 5-127; English 
trans. P. E. Walker. The Book of Wellsprings, in his The Wellsprings of Wisdom: A Study of Abu 
Ya'qub al-Sijistanl's Kitab al-YanabV (Salt Lake City. 1994). pp. 37-111, and also al-Sidjistanl’s 
Kitab al-maqalid, which is still in manuscript form. See also P. E. Walker, Early Philosophical 
Shiism: The Ismaili Neoplatonism of Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistfnl (Cambridge. 1993), pp. 67-142; his 
Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistanl: Intellectual Missionary (London, 1996), pp. 26-103; W. Madelung, 
Aspects of Isma'ili Theology: The Prophetic Chain and the God beyond Being in S. H. Nasr, 
ed., Isma'ili Contributions to Islamic Culture (Tehran, 1977), pp. 53-65. reprinted in his 
Religious Schools and Sects, article XVII, and Daftary, A Short History of the Ismailis, pp. 81-89. 
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of mankind. The ultimate goal of man's salvation is the human soul's 
progression out of a purely physical existence towards his Creator, in quest 
of a spiritual reward in an eternal afterlife. This ascending quest along a 
ladder of salvation involves purificauon of man's soul, which depends on 
guidance provided by the terrestrial hierarchy of teachers; since only the 
authorized members of this hierarchy are in a position to guide those who 
seek the truth and whose resurrected souls on the Day of Judgement will be 
rewarded spiritually. In every era of human history, the terrestrial hierarchy 
consists of the law-announcing speaker-prophet (natiq) of that era and his 
rightful successors. In the current era of Islam, the guidance needed for 
salvation is provided only by the Prophet Muhammad, his wa$i and asas ‘All 
and the Ismaili imams in ‘All's progeny. 

More specifically, man's salvation depends on his acquisition of a 
particular type of knowledge from a unique source of wisdom; and this 
knowledge can be imparted only through the teachings of the divinely 
authorized guides, the sole possessors of the true meaning of the revelation 
in any prophetic era. In the era of Islam, after the Prophet Muhammad, this 
role is reserved for ‘All and the succeeding imams, who alone provide the 
authoritauve interpretation of Islam through ta ’wil. It is, thus, important to 
note that classical Ismaili theology remained consistendy and primarily 
revelational rather than radonal. The da 7s of the Iranian school of 
'philosophical Ismailism’, who used sophisucated philosophical themes to 
enhance the intellectual appeal of their message for the elite and the 
educated classes, did in effect use philosophy (falsafa) in a subservient 
manner to their theology ( kalam ). 

In close affinity to the views of the early Imam! Shi'is and the pre- 
Fatimid Ismailis, for al-Sidjistani too salvation uldmately requires the 
guidance of the Prophet Muhammad, and after him, that of 'All and the 
'Alid imams recognized by the Ismailis. Indeed, in the era of Islam, 
Muhammad and 'All are two of the four major sources or wellsprings of 
truth; the other two sources being the original dyad of intellect ( ‘aql) and 
soul (nafs) in the spiritual world. The Prophet is responsible for ta'lif, or the 
composidon of a religious law, while 'All's funedon is that of ta 'wil. More 
specifically, 'All and the imams after him provide a condnuous source of 
interpretadon in Islam. Thus, al-Sidjistani, and other proponents of 
‘philosophical theology’ in Ismailism, essenually remained devout 
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theologians expounding the central Shi'i doctrine of the imamate, without 
which humans cannot know God and attain salvation. 

Hamid al-din al-Kirmani developed yet a more complex metaphysical 
system, with a cosmological doctrine partially based on al-Farabi's 
Aristotelian system of ten separate intellects. As propounded in his Raliat al- 
'aql, al-Kirmani’s system, too, culminates in a soteriological doctrine centred 
around the salvauon of man's soul through the attainment of spiritual 
knowledge provided by the authoritative guidance of the prophets and their 
legitimate successors. 20 As in the case of ai-Sidjistani, in al-Kirmani's 
metaphysics there also exists numerous correspondences between the 
celestial and terrestrial hierarchies, and between the ten separate intellects 
of the higher world and the terrestrial da wa organization. Thus, in the era 
of Islam, Muhammad as natiq and 'All as napf (and asas), respectively, 
correspond to the first and second intellects of al-Kirmani's system 21 , rather 
than to universal intellect and universal soul as in al-Sidjistani's cosmology. It 
may be noted in passing that, for unknown reasons, al-Kirmani's cosmology 
was not adopted by the Fatimid da'wa, but it later provided the basis for the 
cosmological doctrine expounded by the Musta'li-Tayyibi da'wa in Yaman. 

The Nizari Ismailis did not retain as much interest in cosmology as did 
the earlier Ismailis. In fact, by adopting Persian as the religious language of 
their community, as an expression of their Persian awareness, the Nizaris of 
Persia were cut off from the literature of the Fadmid period, produced 
endrely in Arabic except for the corpus of Nasir Khusraw's wridngs. The 
Syrian Nizaris did, however, preserve a poruon of the earlier texts. At any 
rate, the Nizari Ismailis, primarily occupied with their military campaigns 
and survival in hosule milieus, did not produce learned scholars concerned 
with metaphysics or complex theological issues, comparable with the da'h 
authors of the Fadmid period. However, certain theological issues condnued 
to provide the focus of the Nizari thought of the Alamut period (483- 
654/1090-1256). 


20 For an analysis of the Rahai al-'aql and al-Kirmani's metaphysical system of thought in 
general, see D. de Smet, La Quietude de l intcllcct: Neoplatonisme etgnose Ismaelienne dans 
I'oeuvre de Hamid ad-DIn al-Kirmani (Louvain, 1995), and P. E. Walker. Hamid al-din al- 
Kirmani: Ismaili Thought in the Age of al-Hakim (London, 1999). 

21 Al-Kirmani, Rabat al-'aql, pp. 139-149, 224-225, and Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 90-95. 
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Hasan Sabbah(d. 518/1124), the founder of the independent Nizari 
da’wa and state, was himself a learned theologian grounded in philosophical 
thought; and from early on his doctrinal contributions reasserted the 
distinctive Imam! Shi‘i nature of the theological tradition espoused by the 
Nizaris. This pattern survived throughout the Alamut period, as witnessed in 
the wridngs of Na$ir al-din al-Tusi (597-672/1201-1274), the eminent Shi'i 
theologian, philosopher and astronomer who enjoyed the patronage of the 
Nizaris for some three decades and made important contribudons to the 
Nizari thought of his lime. 22 In fact, it is mainly on the basis of al-Tusi's 
Ismaili works that modem scholarship has begun to study the Nizari Ismaili 
theological tradidon of the Alamut period. 

The doctrines of the Nizari Ismailis were closely aligned to the 
requirements of their struggle and their polidcal vicissitudes. From early on, 
the Nizaris concentrated their doctrinal invesdgauons on the reality of the 
imam and the imamate, tracing their theological tradidon to ‘All and the 
early imams. Recogniuon ( ma'rifa) of the current Ismaili imam, and 
unconditional obedience to him, and in his absence to his chief 
representauve or hudjdja , were made the focal points of Nizari theology by 
Hasan Sabbah himself. As a result, by the early 480’s/1090’s, the outsiders 
acquired the impression that the Nizari Ismailis had initiated a 'new 
preaching’ ( al-dawa al-djadida ) in contrast to the ‘old preaching’ (al-da'wa 
al-qadima) of the Faumid umes. The seemingly 'new preaching’ did not 
however represent any new set of doctrines; it was essenually a rcformuladon 
of the old Shi'i doctrine of the imamate of long standing among the Ismailis. 
It now became commonly known as the doctrine of ta'lim or authoritadve 
teaching by the imam. Hasan Sabbah reformulated this doctrine, in a more 
rigorous manner, in a Persian treause cnuded Tchahar Fasl (The Four 
Chapters ), which has not survived. But it was seen and quoted by a number 
of Persian historians of the Mongol period, 23 who are our main sources on 

22 See W. Madelung, "Naslr ad-Dln Tusi's Ethics between Philosophy. Shi'ism, and Sufism", 
in R. G. Hovannisian. ed.. Ethics in Islam (Malibu, Calif., 1985), pp. 85-101, and H. Dabashi, 
The Philosopher/Vizier: Khwaja Na$ir al-din al-Tusi and the Isma'ilis, in Daftary, ed.. Mediaeval 
Ismaili History, pp. 231-245, and Poonawala. Biobibliography, pp. 260-263. 

23 'Ata Malik Djuwayni, Ta'rikh-i Djahan-gusha. ed. M. Qazwini (Leiden and London, 
1912-37), vol. 3, pp. 195-199; English translation. The History of the World-Conqueror. tr.J. A. 
Boyle (Manchester. 1958), vol. 2. pp. 671-673; Rashid al-din Fadl Allah. Djami' al-tawarlkh: 
qismat-i Isma'iliyan. ed. M. T. Danishpazhuh and M. Mudarrisl Zanjanl (Tehran, 1338/1959), 
pp. 105-107, and Abu’l-Qasim Kahshanl. Zubdat al-tawarlkh: bakhsh-i Fatimiyan wa Nizariyan 
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Nizari history during the Alamut period, and it was also paraphrased in 
Arabic by Hasan's contemporary al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), the 
renowned Ash'ari theologian who may himself have been a crypto-Ismaili. 2 * 1 
In a series of four propositions, Hasan Sabbah restated the inadequacy of 
human reason ('aq/) in knowing God and understanding the religious 
truths, and argued for the necessity of an authoritative teacher ( mu'allim-i 
sadiq ) for the spiritual guidance of mankind. He finally concluded that this 
teacher is none other than the Ismaili imam of the time, the successor to ’AH 
who initiated the imamate. 

The doctrine of ta'lim readily served as the central doctrine of the 
Nizari Ismailis, who henceforth were designated as TaTimiyya. This doctrine 
also refuted the spiritual authority of the ‘Abbasid caliph and as such, it 
posed an intellectual challenge to the Sunni establishment, which 
responded through a polemical campaign against the Ismailis and their 
doctrine of ta'lim, led by al-Ghazali (d. 505/1 111). 25 The Nizaris generally 
avoided polemical discourses, but a detailed reply to al-Ghazali’s refutations 
was later provided by the fifth MustaTi-Tayyibi da'i in Yam an. 26 The doctrine 
of ta'lim, emphasizing the autonomous teaching authority of each imam in 
nis time, provided the theological foundation for all the subsequent Nizari 
teachings, some of which related specifically to 'All. The continued 
centrality of the doctrine of ta'lim in Nizari theology is attested by the fact 
that despite apparent periodical reversals in religious policies issued from 
Alamut, al-Tusi, clearly and forcefully reiterated it in the Sayr wa suluk, die 

(2nd ed., Tehran, 1366/1987), pp. 142-143. On Hasan §abbah and the doctrine of ta'lim, see 
Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Order of Assassins: The Struggle of the Early Nizari Isma'Ill 
against the Islamic World (The Hague, 1955), pp. 41-98; his The Isma'Ill State, in The 
Cambridge History of Iran: Volume 5, The Saljuq and Mongol Periods, ed. J. A. Boyle 
(Cambridge. 1968), pp. 424-149; B. Lewis. The Assassins (London. 1967), pp. 38-63. 145-148; 
Daftary, The Isma'ilis , pp. 324-371. 669-681, and his Hasan-i Sabbah and the Origins of the 
Nizari Isma'ili Movement, in his Mediaeval Isma'ili History, pp. 181-204. 

24 Al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-milal wa'l-nihal, ed. W. Cureton (London. 1842-46), pp. 150- 
152; ed. ’A. M. al-Wakll (Cairo. 1968), vol. 1. pp. 195-198; partial English translation, Muslim 
Sects and Divisions, tr. A. K. Kazi and J. G. Flynn (London, 1984), pp. 167-170, also translated 
by Hodgson, in his Order of Assassins, pp. 325-328; French translation. Livre des religions et des 
seefes, tr. D. Gimaret and G. Monnot (Louvain and Paris, 1986-93), vol. 1, pp. 560-565. 

2r ’ Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali, Fadaih al-Batiniyya, ed. 'Abd al-Rahman Badawi 
(Cairo. 1964), and F. Daftary. "Ghazali wa Isma'Iliyya". Ma'arif, 1 (March. 1985), pp. 179-198. 

2, ‘' ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walld, Damigh al-batil, ed. M. Ghalib (Beirut. 1982), 2 vols.. 
and H. Corbin. The Isma'ili Response to the Polemic of Ghazali", in Nasr, ed.. Isma'Ill 
Contributions, pp. 69-98. 
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autobiographical account of his conversion to Ismailism, and elsewhere, 
towards the very end of the Alamut period.* 7 

The Nizaris were left without a manifest imam for some seven decades 
after Nizar (d. 488/1095). Hasan Sabbah and his next two successors at 
Alamut, as noted, acted as the chief representatives ( hudjdjas ) of the 
inaccessible imam without revealing their names. As it is known, Nizar had 
male progeny and several of his descendants were involved in revolts against 
the later Fatimid caliphs. At any rate, the fourth lord of Alamut, Hasan II 
(557-561/1162-1166), designated by the Nizaris as 'ala dhikrihi'al-salam (on 
his mention be peace), claimed the Nizari imamate for himself; and this 
claim as well as his Alid genealogy were in due course acknowledged by the 
Nizari community. The recognition of Hasan II's imamate was, in fact, an 
integral part of his declaration of the qiyama or resurrection, a religious 
revolution reflecting in a sense the culmination of Ismaili esotericism and 
gnosis. 

In 559/1164, in two solemn ceremonies at Alamut, and Quhistan in 
eastern Persia, Hasan II proclaimed the qiyama for his community, the long 
twaited Last Day when mankind would be judged and committed eternally 
to cither Paradise or Hell. 28 However, relying on ta’wil and drawing on 
earlier Ismaili traditions, the qiyama was interpreted symbolically and 
spiritually. It meant nothing more than the manifestation of unveiled truth 
or haqiqa in the person of the Nizari Ismaili imam. This was a spiritual 
resurrection reserved exclusively for those, who acknowledged the rightful 
imam of the time and as such were capable of understanding the esoteric 
truths of religion. The Nizaris had now moved radically from zahir to batin , 
from shari'a to haqiqa , or from the positive law to its inner spiritual 
dimension. In this sense, Paradise was actualized in the corporeal world for 
the Nizaris. The outsiders, those who did not recognize the Nizari imam and 
were, therefore, incapable of penetrating the literal senses of Islam and 
understanding its spiritual essence, were rendered spiritually non-existent. 
The elaboration of the qiyama in terms of a doctrine and its theological 

27 Nasir al-din al-Tusi. Sayr wa suluK ed. and tr. S. J. Badakhchani under the tide 
Contemplation and Action (London, 1998), text pp. 1-12, 17. translation pp. 25-39, 47; see also 
al-Tusi’s Matlub al-mu'minin. ed. W. Ivanow, in his Two Early Ismaili Treatises (Bombay, 1933), 
pp. 43-55. 

28 Djuwayni, Ta'rikb. vol. 3. pp. 225-230, 237-239; tr. Boyle, vol. 2. pp. 68*691. 695-697; 
Rashid al-din, Djami' al-tawarikh, pp. 164-169, and Kashanl, Z ubdat al-tawarikh, pp. 201-205. 
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implications were worked out under Hasan II's son and successor in the 
Nizari imamate, Nur al-din Muhammad (561-607/1166-1210). The doctrine 
of the qiyama is related in the Haft bab (The Seven Chapters) , 29 a 
contemporary Nizari treatise written anonymously around 596/1200 and 
wrongly attributed to Hasan $abbah (referred to by the Nizaris as Baba 
Sayyidna), as well as in al-Tusi's major Ismaili work, Rawdat al-taslim 
(Meadow of Submission) . 30 

The declaration of the qiyama and its particular implications for the 
Nizaris of the Alamut period represent the most enigmadc episode in the 
entire Nizari history, and modem scholars have continued to disagree on 
important aspects of this event Be that as it may, the qiyama initiated a new 
era in the life of the Nizari community - a spiritual era rooted in the earlier 
messianic expectations of the Ismailis. In a sense, this was the culmination of 
the Ismaili interpretation of Islam and the sacred history of mankind devoid 
of any external veils or symbolisms. But the final eschatological age, eagerly 
awaited in the 3rd/9th century, had now acquired a new allegorical 
meaning. The qiyama was interpreted with aid of Ismaili ta ’wil to mean an 
age of pure spiritualism rather than the consummation of the corporeal 
world, which would occur at the end of time in the Great Resurrection 
(qiyamat al-qiyama). But even now, in the current partial qiyama , religious 
truths could be made accessible to true believers who belonged to the Nizari 
Ismaili community and were guided by the rightful imam of the time. 

In line with earlier Ismaili teachings, the imam initiating the qiyama 
would also be the qa'im or qa'im al-qiyama t lord of resurrection, a rank 
which in Ismaili tradition had always been higher than that of an ordinary 
imam; and his summons would be the da'wa of the qiyama (Persian, da'wat-i 
qiyamat ), or the ‘mission of the resurrection’. The doctrine of the qiyama 
thus introduced a further element in the cyclical history of the Nizari 

29 Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna, ed. W. Ivanow. in his Two Early Ismaili Treatises, pp. 4-42; 
English trans. with commentary in Hodgson. Order of Assassins, pp. 279-324. This treatise is 
paraphrased in some post-Saljuq Nizari works, especially in Abu Ishaq Quhistani, Haft bab, ed. 
and tr. W. Ivanow (Bombay. 1959), and in Khayrkhwah-i Ha rati, Kalam-i plr, ed. and tr. W. 
Ivanow (Bombay, 1935). 

30 Na$lr al-din al-jusl. Rawdat aJ-tasllm. ya tasawwurat. ed. and tr. W. Ivanow (Leiden, 
1950); French translation, La Convocation d'Alamut: Somme de philosophic IsmaSlienne, tr. 
Ch. Jambet (Paris and Lagrasse, 1996). For modern expositions of this doctrine, see Hodgson, 
Order of Assassins, pp. 160-180; Daftary, The Isma'lUs, pp. 386-396, 685-688, and Ch. Jambet. La 
Grande resurrection d'Alamut (Lagrasse, 1990). 
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Ismailis in the form of the figure of imam-qa im, the imam inaugurating the 
era of the qiyama. Hasan II was in due course identified with this figure; and, 
more importantly, every imam recognized by the Nizaris was made 
potentially an imam -qa'im, at whose discretion a partial period of qiyama , 
before the Great Resurrection, could be initiated for the elite of mankind, 
the Nizaris. 

Drawing on different religious traditions, the Nizaris elaborated a 
curious series of imam -qa'ims for previous prophetic eras as well, figures who 
did not necessarily correspond to the wasis of those eras. 31 Indeed, the new 
perennial figure of imam -qa'im was made superior to any era's was/, and 
even prophet, with the exception of the era of Islam. The imam -qa'ims of 
the eras of Adam, Noah and Abraham were, respectively, Malik Shulim, 
Malik Yazdaq and Malik al-Salam, who collectively corresponded to the 
Biblical Melchizedec. In the eras of Moses and Jesus, they were Dhu al- 
Qarnayn, indentified with the Qur anic figure Khicjr (and not Aaron or 
Joshua), and Ma'add, an Arab patriarch (and not Peter). In the era of Islam, 
however, its wasi 'Ali was also made the first imam -qa'im. It is reported in the 
Haft bab that die Prophet Muhammad pointed to 'Ali when he was asked to 
identify the qa'im of the resurrection; for it was ‘All who proclaimed the 
spirituality of the Islamic message. 32 Furthermore, every imam, when 
perceived correctly, was seen to be 'Ali, who was identified with the 
'Malchizedec-Dhu al-Qamayn-Khidr' eternal imam -qa'im figure, while every 
true believer was identified with Salman al-Farisi, the faithful Companion of 
the Prophet and one of the original followers of ‘All. Thus, in the Nizari 
teachings of the qiyama , the present imam or imam -qa'im, and indeed all 
Nizari imams, were made equal to one another and to ‘Ali; 33 they appeared 
identical in their spiritual reality to the Nizari believers, who in their own 
spiritual relationship to the imam (imam -qa'im) were identical with Salman. 


31 Haft Bab-i Baba Sayyidna. pp. 8-14; ir. Hodgson, pp. 284-293; al-Tusi, Rawda, text pp. 
115, 128 ff.. translation pp. 133. 149 ff.; Abu Ishaq. Haft bab. text pp. 22. 3840, translation pp. 
21-22. 38-41; G. Vajda, "Melchisedec dans la mythologie Ismaelienne". JA, 234 (1943-45), pp. 
173-183, and W. Ivanow, “Noms Bibliques dans la mythologie Ismaelienne”. JA, 237 (1949), pp. 
249-255. 

32 See Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna, pp. 14-19; tr. Hodgson, pp. 293-296; al-Tusi, Rawda. text 
pp. 132 ff. 145-149. translation pp. 155 ff.. 169-175, and Abu Ishaq, Haft bab . text p. 32. 
translation p. 32. 

Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna. p. 17; tr. Hodgson, p. 296; al-Tusi. Rawda. text pp. 114-119. 
translation pp. 132-138. and Abu Ishaq. Haft bab, text p. 40. translation p. 40. 
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The exaltation of 'All, and every imam’s status and teaching authority 
independendy from any previous imam, or prophet, now found a new 
articulation in the doctrine of the qiyama. On this basis, mankind was 
divided into the friends of 'Ali, true believers who enjoyed a paradisal 
existence, and his foes who were cast into the hell of spiritual non-extistence; 
and the enmity towards ‘All would continue for as long as the Nizari imams 
in his progeny were not acknowledged as the rightful imams by all mankind. 
Thus, ‘All was now portrayed as the supreme guide and saviour of mankind, 
for he was not only an imam and wasi, but also the qa'im of resurrecuon. 
'All, the historical personality, now became a metahistorical, or quasi- 
mythological, figure as the eternal imam-qa7m, the saviour lord, who would 
carry the banner of the qiyama at the very end of lime. 

The current Nizari imam, and all imams, were the bearers of the same 
light (nur or nur-i Muhammadi) traceable to 'All and the Prophet himself. 
And the imam, or imam -qa'im, in his eternal essence was defined as the 
epiphany (mazhar) of the divine word ( kaJima ) or command (amr), which 
had brought about the creation of the pleroma. M In Shi'i theology, 'All and 
other imams had always been considered as the hudjdja or proof of God. But 
in the qiyama tradition of the Nizari Ismailis they became the locus of the 
divine word or the creative imperative kun (be!). With these developments, 
and the Nizari emphasis on the equality of all imams to ‘Ali and to one 
another, 'Ali was once again counted as the first imam of the series 
acknowledged by the Nizari Ismailis of the Alamut period and later times. In 
this enumeration, al-Husayn b. 'Ali is counted as the second imam, while al- 
Hasan b. ‘Ali came to be regarded merely as a temporary or trustee 
( muscawda' ) imam as distinct from the permanent ( mustaqarr) imams. 

The Nizari teachings connected with the declaration of the qiyama were 
temporarily suspended by the sixth lord of Almaut, Djalal al-din Hasan (607- 
618/1210-1221), who successfully sought to improve relations with the 
Abbasid caliph and other Sunni rulers. In response to increasing hostility of 
the Sunni world towards the Nizaris of Persia and Syria, Djalal al-din Hasan, 
in fact, introduced a new religious policy ordering his followers to observe 
the shari'a in its Sunni form - a command interpreted to reflect the 
reimposition of taqiyya or precautionary dissimulation which had been set 
aside in the qiyama times. Nasir al-din al-Tusi later provided an integrated 

M Al-Tusi. Rawda. text pp. 104-105.112. translation pp. 119.128-129. 
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theological frame, in his already-noted Rawcfat al-taslim , for contextualizing 
the various religious declarations of the Nizari imams of AlamuL By the time 
the Mongol hordes appeared before the Nizari fortresses of Persia, in 
651/1253, the doctrine of the qiyama had already been revived for several 
decades within the Nizari community. 

In the aftermath of the destruction of their state and fortresses in Persia, 
in 654/1256, the disorganized and demoralized Nizari Ismailis survived 
clandestinely in scattered communities. The Nizaris now widely pracused 
taqiyya for long periods and adopted different external guises to safeguard 
themselves against persecution. The Nizaris' total disintegration or 
assimilauon into the religiously dominant communiues of their milieus was 
prevented by their religious tradiuons and idenuty, revolving around the 
Nizari imamate and ‘All's personality. In the post-Alamut period, ‘All's 
centrality in Nizari thought was manifested in a variety of forms. In Persia, 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, the Nizaris adopted the guise of Sufism for 
more than two centuries unul the advent of the Safawids in 907/1501. By 
then, a type of coalescence had in effect occurred between Nizari Ismailism 
and Sufism, which would not have been possible if these two esoteric 
tradiuons in Islam did not share close affiniues and common doctrinal 
grounds. 5 * Relauons between Ismailis and Sufis were pardcularly facilitated 
by their common reverence towards ‘Ali, a Perfect Man (al-insan al-kamil) in 
both tradiuons. Most of the Sufi orders then developing throughout the 
Iranian world remained outwardly Sunni, but, at the same dme, they were 
devoted to 'All's spiritual guidance and counted him as the iniuator of their 
silsilas or chains of spiritual masters (pirs or qutbs). Indeed, the Sunni Sufi 
orders, strangely enough, played an important role in the disseminadon of 
‘Alid loyalism and popular forms of Shi'ism, also making it convenient for 
the Nizaris to seek refuge under the mande of Sufism. Under the 
circumstances, the Nizari imams, who conunued to reside in Persia, readily 
adopted Sufi names and added, similarly to Sufi masters, terms such as Shah 
and 'Ali to their names. With ‘Alid loyalism and Shi'i tendencies spreading 
through Sufi orders, whose members were actually Sunni, the Nizaris' 
venerauon of 'Ali and other early imams did not pose any danger of giving 
away their true idenuty. Subsequendy, in Safawid Persia, with Twelver 


55 For further details, see Dafiary, The Isma'ilis, pp. 452-467, 704-709, where further 
references are cited. 
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Shi‘ism as the official religion of the state, the Nizaris observed taqiyya 
mainly in the guise of Twelver Shi'is. This disguise, too, was facilitated by the 
fact that both of these Shi‘i communities venerated ‘All as the first imam and 

the Prophet's wa$i, in addition to sharing the same early Imam! tradition. 

) 

In the meantime by the 10th/16th century, Nizari Ismailism had been 
successfully spreading in Sind and other parts of the Indian subcontinent, 
where the converted Hindus became designated as Khodjas. The specific 
form of Nizari Ismailism that developed in India became known as Satpanth 
or True Path (to salvation). In the Satpanth tradition .too, ‘All acquired key 
importance, in close affinity to the earlier Nizari teachings of the qiyama 
times. The missionaries, designated with the Sufi term plr, who propagated 
Satpanth Ismailism in India attempted to maximize the appeal of their 
message to Hindus. Therefore, they interfaced their Ismaili teachings with 
myths, images and symbols familiar to Hindu audiences. These teachings are 
reflected in the indigenous religious literature of the Khodjas, hymn-like 
poems known as ginans composed in a number of South Asian languages. 56 

The doctrine of the imamate, as held by the Nizari Ismailis of the 
qiyama times, found expression in a Hindu framework concerning the ten 
descents (dasa avatara ) of the Hindu deity Vishnu, with 'All retaining his 
role as the expected saviour ( qa'im ). 57 The Hindus had awaited the 
appearance of the tenth avatara or manifestation of Vishnu, who would fight 
the forces of evil, led by the goddes Kali, in the current age (yuga) of 
darkness. The Nizari missionaries now introduced 'All, instead of the 
standard Hindu figure of Kalki, as the tenth avatara. ‘All would, thus, 
accomplish the eschatological expectations of the Hindu converts to 
Satpanth Ismailism and would eventually kill Kalinga, the demon of Hindu 
mythology. In this account, preserved in a gin an of the same name ( Dasa 
Avatara ), all the imams succeeding ‘All, as recognized by the Nizari Ismailis, 
were also held to be identical with him in their status. Consequently, every 
Nizari imam came to be respresented as the tenth avatara of Vishnu. This 

30 See W. Ivanow. "Satpanth", in Ivanow. ed.. Collectanea, pp. 1-19; A. Nanji. The Nizari 
Isma'ili Tradition in the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent (Delmar, N. Y., 1978), pp. 50-96; C. 
Shackle and Z. Moir, Ismaili Hymns from South Asia: An Introduction to the Ginans (London, 
1992); A. S. Asani, The Isma'ili Ginans: Reflections on Authority and Authorshipl", in Daftary, 
ed., Mediaeval Isma'ili History, pp. 265-280, and Daftary, A Short History of the Ismailis. pp. 
177-185. 

37 Nanji, Nizari Isma'ili Tradition, pp. 99-130,144-145. 
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ginan was in circulation in the Khodja community until modern times, 
articulaung afresh in the Satpanth tradition ‘All’s status as the expected 
saviour and the equality of all imams to him and to one another - the central 
theme of the post-qiyama Nizari tradition. 

From the time of the earliest Ismailis, ‘All has been accorded an 
increasingly important status in Ismaili tradition, ranging from a highly 
revered historical personality as the Prophet's was/ and the possessor of ta‘wi! 
to the perennial archetype of the eschatological saviour or even the 
epiphany of a mythological figure. In whatever form or status, ‘All has always 
been deeply venerated as an infallible guide and teacher by the Ismailis 
throughout their history. ‘All's continued centrality in Ismaili theology, 
traditions and rituals is attested by the fact that even today it is normal for 
the Nizari Ismailis to greet each other everywhere with the expression ya 'All 
madad (may 'All assistyou). 
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Comme jc l’ai deja precise ailleurs, les ph6nomenes Beklachi-Alevi ont 
une origine commune : le chamanisme islamise des Turkmenes 1 immigres 
en Anatolie et qui venaient d’Asie Centrale, de Transoxiane ou du 
Khwarezm, e’est-a-dire les regions dont etait originaire Ahmed Yesevi que la 
legende donne, # sans doute avec quelque raison, comme etant le maitre 
spiritucl de Hadji Bektach. 

Au cours des siecles, les deux groupes se sont scindes : les Bektachis 
dont Timpact spirituel allait surtout s’exercer en Thrace et dans les Balkans, 
et ceux qui etaient restes en Anatolie et qui scront plus tard appeles 
«Alevis». 

Cette scission ne s’est toutefois produite qu’apres une assez longue 
evolution : 1’epoque du chamanisme islamise etait revolue, mais les deux 
groupes etaient travailles par le soufisme populaire et subissaient des 
influences differentes. 

Les Bektachis qui etaient devenus un ordre organise, soumis a un rituel, 
subissaient des influences venues des regions ou ils etaient installes, la 
Thrace et les Balkans, tandis que les Alevis qu’on appela «Qizilbach» a partir 
de la deuxieme moitie du XVe siecle, Etaient travailles par les ideologies 
venant de Test, plus precisement d’lran. Le terme «Qizilbach» ayant pris un 
sens pejoratif, il fut remplac£ a une epoque relativement recente 2 par celui 
de «Alevi» a cause de leur hyperdulie pour Ali. 

* 

* * 


* Rcdige exlusivement pour ce \xjlumc. cct article a aussi public dans Au Banquet des 
Quarante: exploration ou coeur du Bektachism-Alevi&me, Les Editions Isis. Istanbul 2001. pp. 
97-120. 

1 Je prends -turkmene* dans le sens qu’il avait au Moyen-Age : les tribus nomades, plus ou 
mo ins islamise es, qui emigrerent vers l’Anatolie au cours des Xlll-XIVe siecles. 

2 Cf. notre Les Fondements de I'Alfvisme. dans I.Melikoff. Sur les traces du Soufisme turc. 
Istanbul 1992 (editions ISIS), p.14-15. 
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En 6te 1969, jc me suis rendue en Turquie, comme je le faisais chaque 
ann£e. Mais ce voyage-la avait un but precis : celui de penetrer dans les 
milieux bektachis. Je m’interessais au soufisme depuis deja assez longtemps 
et j’avais 6te profondement marquee par un travail que j’avais fait sur Abu 
Muslim dans la litterature epique turque 3 * . Le Dcstan d’Abu Muslim relevait 
de la literature des Akhis et baignait dans une atmosphere de soufisme 
populaire fortement influence par le chiisme. Apr£s le Dcstan d’Abu 
Muslim, je m’6tais attaquee au Dastan-i Maqtcl-i Huscyn (le «Dit de la mort 
de Huseyn»), oeuvre ecrite par le meme auteur, Hadji Chadi, poete attitre de 
l'6mir de Kastamonu, Koturum Bayezid, de la famille des Djandaroglu 
(1360-1385)«. 

Le style de Dastan-i Maqtcl-i Huscyn paraissait herm£tique a la novice 
que j’6tais alors, mais je sentais que je trouverais la clef du mystere chez les 
Bektachis. 

Cependant, facets a ceux-ci s’av^ra difTicile : il y avait le soi-disant 
•secret bektachi*, mais il y avait surtout mon inexperience. 

J’eus beaucoup plus de succ£s avec les Alevis qui me re^urent a bras 
ouverts. Et e’est ainsi que je me retrouvai pour la premiere fois a Hacibekta$. 

Il y a eu dans ma vie plusieurs choses qui m’ont marquee de fa^on 
indelebile. Une de celles-ci fut certainement ce voyage et ma d^couverte des 
Achiks alevis. 

J’avais entendu dire et redire par des maitres que je venerais que la 
Turquie etait un pays sunnite 5 . Je le connaissais alors depuis pres de trente 
ans. J’y avais vecu. Et pourtant, je n’avais rien constate qui puisse contredire 
ce jugement Ce fut done un choc pour moi d’entendre Achik Feyzullah 
Qinar chanter: 


3 Cf. notre Abu Muslim, le •porte-hache du Khorassan* dams la tradition epique turco- 
iranienne, Paris 1962. 

i Le Destan-i Maqtel-i Huseyn fut compose en 1362 ; celui d’Abu Muslim lui est post£rieur 
: voir notre "Le drame de Kerbela dans la litterature 6pique turque", REI. 1966. Paris 1967, 
pp.133-148 ; et aussi notre Hadji Bektacb : un mythe et ses avatars, Leiden 1998. pp.43-44, 50. 

5 Je ne tardai pas a les obliger a changer d'opinion en produisant Achik Feyzullah Cinar 
devant la Soci£t£ Asiatique de Paris, en 1971. 
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Men Ali’den gayn tann bilmezem 6 . 

(Je ne connais pas d’autre dieu qu'Ali). 

Jc me trouvai devant un phenomene inattendu : un chiisme qui, tout en 
se pretendant Djaferide et qui venerait les Douze Imams, presen tait tous les 
aspects du chiisme extremiste en proclamant la divinite d‘AH 

Ma premiere etape dans l’etude du Bektashisme-Alevisme fut d'essayer 
de trouver une explication a ce dilemme. Comme il continue a me 
pr6occuper, je suis obligee de me rendre a l’evidence ; ce probteme n’est 
pas encore entierement resolu, bien que les recherches soient assez 
avancees, pour que les Alevis en prennent conscience. 

Par la suite, un autre nefeth me permit de d6couvrir la nature 
atmospherique d‘Ali: 

$ah-i merdan cn$a gcldi, sim a$ikar cyledi 
"Yagmuru yagdiran menem diyc* Omer’e soyJedJ 
O dem $im$ek yalabidi yedi sema ’ giirlcdi 
Hem Sakidir hem Bakidir Nur-i Rahman ’ im 'All/ 7 


0 Ce nefeth (psaume). est de Dervish 'AD. un potte kizilbach du XJXt si£cle : cf. Sadeddin 
Nuzhet Argun, Bektap-KjzilbapAlevi purleri ve nefetleri, cilt 3. Istanbul 1956, p.200 : Ismail 
Gzmen. Alevi- Bek tap pirleri antolojisi, IV. Ankara 1995, p.379-380. En void le texte : 

Yen gogu ai>i kursu yaradan 
Men 'All 'den gayri Tann bilmezem 
Yaradup kulunun Kismetin veren 
Men 'AD 'den gayri Tann bilmezem 

Bin bir ismi vardir bir **rni Allah 
Eger inanmazsan hem vallah billah 
Ademi gdrmujum elhamdulillah 
Men 'AD 'den gayri Tann bilmezem 
Cennet-i alamn altundur tap 
Her ne gorur isen hikmet dir ifi 
Yuzyigirmi dort bin nebiler bap 
Men 'AD 'den gayri Tann bilmezem 

'AD gibi ergelmedi cibane 
Ana da buldular durlu behane 
Yedi kez ugradim ulu divine 
Men 'AD ‘den gayri Tann bilmezem 
Dervif 'AD 'm bu ikrara beli dir 
Dilim soyler ama kendim delidir 
Allah bir Muhammed Tann 'AD 'dir 


Men 'AD 'den gayri Tann bilmezem 

7 Ce nefeth est de Sefil 'All. Je l'ai entendu chanter par Achik Feyzullah «Qinar. J’en 
possede un enregistrement. Par contre, je n’ai encore trouvi nulle part la mention de «Sefil 
AD.. 
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«Le Roi des Homines entra cn extase ct revela son secret 

•C’est moi qui fais tomber la pluie» dit-il a Omer 

Aussitot l’eclair reluisit, les sept cieux se mirent a tonner 

II est l’Echanson, il est 1‘Etemel, la Lumi£re de la Misericorde, ‘All U 

Dans le premier nefes cite, 'All apparait comme le dieu-createur : il a 
cree la terre, le ciel, le Trone celeste (yen gogii aryi kursu yaradan). Mais 
dans le second, il est le dieu de la foudre et du tonnerre, le dieu qui apporte 
la pluie, le diru de Tatmosph^re. Il est bien Gdk-Tcngri , le dieu-ciel des 
anciens Turcs. 

Il reste a comprendre comment il va devenir dieu sous forme humaine 
et enfin l’homme divinise. 

Les dieux supremes sont distants et passifs, ceci est particuli£rement le 
cas du dieu-createur qui est inexorable, indifferent aux vicissitudes des 
humains. C’est pourquoi les dieux supremes cedent leur place a des divinites 
plus proches des hommes et de la vie reelle. 

Or, parce qu’il est li£ a la vegetation et au principe de vie, le soleil est 
Droche de Thomme. Aussi, dans la plupart des religions archai'ques, on 
assiste a la solarisation de l’Etre supreme. Le dieu-soleil prend la place du 
dieu-ciel. 

Le caractere solaire d'Ali m’est apparu assez vite. Dans les villages, il est 
identifie au soleil levant et prie a Tapparition de l’astre. Le soleil est un objet 
de veneration : par exemple, il est indecent d’uriner face au soleil. 

‘All a pour symbole des animaux solaires : le lion ; il est le lion de dieu. 
En plus du lion qui est son principal symbole, il est egalement symbolise par 
le belier, autre animal solaire ct par la grue (tiima), oiseau solaire confondu 
avec le phenix. 

En voici un exemple, dre d’un beau poeme du Pir Sultan Abdal: 

Hazret-i $ah 1 in avazi 
Tuma derlcr bir kufcadir 
Baki$i arslanda kaJdi 
Ddgii$ii dahi koctadir* 


8 Cf. A-Golpinarh cl P.N.Boratav, Pir Sultan Abdal, Ankara 1943, p.113. 
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«La voix de sa majeste lc Chah 
Sc trouvc cn un oiscau qu’on appclle tuma 
Son regard sc trouvc chez lc lion 
ct sa combativite chcz lc belier» 

Cependant, entrc la divinite solairc ct lc dicu represents sous forme 
humainc, il y a cu un long cheminement ct dcs influences muldples. 

Entrc lc chamanisme islamise 9 des tribus turcomancs a leur arrivec cn 
Anatolic ct le syncretismc bektachi-alevi dc nos jours, il y a cu unc evolution 
progressive ct inintcrrompuc. Cc syncretismc a etc soumis a plusicurs etapes 
dc chiitisation dc la religion populaire, depuis lc XHISmc siSclc jusqu’au 
XVISme siSclc. 

Lc chiismc a toujours etc cn relation etroitc avee lc soufisme. En fait, au 
debut, les deux sc confondaient car tous deux representaient la dimension 
esoterique dc rIslam. 

Cc fut la gnosc islamiquc qui fut a l’originc du chiismc commc du 
soufisme 10 . Chiismc commc soufisme permettaient d’envisager l’lslam sous 
»inc forme qui repondait mieux aux besoins d’emotion ct & l’imagination 
populaire. 

Les Akhis 

La premiere ctape dans lc rattachement du chamanisme islamise au 
chiismc populaire, fut sans doutc celle dcs contacts entrc les communaut£s 
de derviches ct les corporations dc metiers aux XIII-XIV£ stecles. 

Les liens entrc les corporations artisanales ct les milieux populares de 
derviches sont fortement attestes aussi bien dans la litterature des 
corporations, notamment les Futuwwatnama , et la litterature epique, comme 
par exemple le Roman d’Abu Muslim qui appartenait a la literature des 
corporations de metiers. 

9 Le terme •chamanisme islamise* a utilise par le regrett* V.N.Basilov pour d^crire un 
etat de religion qui existe encore de nos jours en Asie Centrale et au Kazakhstan. Le terme nous 
a paru propice pour definir une eta pc de religion encore en evolution : voir V.N.Basilov. 
iamanstvo u narodov srednej Azii i Kazakhs ran a. Moscou 1992 (Nauka). 

10 Cf. Seyyid Hossein Nasr, "Lc Shl’isme et le Soufisme. Leurs relations principielles et 
historiques" dans Le Shiisme ImamJie. Travaux du Centre d’Etudes Sup^rieures specialise 
d’Histoire des Religions de Strasbourg (Colloque de Strasbourg, 6-9 mai 1968), Paris 1970 
(Presses Universitaires de France), pp.215-233. 
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Pour les classes illettrees, nourries par les recits des narrateurs 
populaires, le heros epique representait rIdeal chevaleresque. II etait aussi 
celui qui luttait conire les injustices et la tyrannie. La lutte contre 1’injustice 
sociale et l’oppression ytait une des prerogatives des Akhis. 

* 

* * 

L’Akhisme est la forme adoptee en Anatolie par la Fucuwwa. Celle-ci a 
6te d6crite comme Pideal chevaleresque qui animait, au Moyen-Age, les 
corporations de metiers des pays musulmans. 

Louis Massignon Pa dyfini comme un «pacte d’honneur artisanal* 11 . 

Les Akhis apparaissaient en Anatolie au XHIe siecle. Leur importance 
est apparente au XIVy siecle, mais elle disparait au XVy sidcle, apr£s 
Paffermisscment du pouvoir central. 

Les groupements des Akhis existaient dans tous les centres urbains de 
quelque importance. Ils ont ete decrits par Ibn Battuta qui a visits PAnatolie 
de 1332 a 1334 et qui fut frappe par Pextension de cctte organisation qui 
pratiquait Phospitality et Paide envers les voyageurs. Pendant son voyage, il 
fut re^u, log6 et nourri par les Akhis. Scion le voyageur marocain, c’etaient 
des groupements de gens exer^ant toutes sortes de mytiers et ne formant 
pas une corporation unique. Dans une meme ville, il pouvait y avoir 
plusieurs groupements, parfois en opposition 12 . 

Ces groupes prenaient de l’importance quand Pautorite 
gouvemementale faisait defaut, comme ce fut le cas pendant la periodc de 
Pinvasion mongole et du declin de PEmpire Seldjoucide de Rum. 

Les Akhis prirent la situation en main et assumerent Pautorite 
judiciaire, comme par exemple a Ankara ou la ville fut gouvemee par les 
Akhis. Le plus celebre fut Akhi Shems al-din, mort en 1350, qui construisit 
une mosquee qui porte encore son nom. 

D’apres Neshri, Murad I re^ut la ville d’Ankara en 1360/61 des mains 
des Akhis qui la detenaient 15 . 

11 Cf. "La Futuwwa ou «Pactc d’honncur artisanal* cntrc les travailleurs musulmans au 
Moyen-Age H , Opera Minora I, Beirut 1963, pp.390-421. 

12 Cf. Ibn Battuta. Voyages et Peuples - Voyageurs arabes, ed. La Pleiade. Paris 1995, 
pp.632-669. 

13 Cf. Nejri. ed. Unat, pp.190-193 ; ed. Taeschner. p.52. Voir aussi Fr. Taeschner. EF. 
1960. s.v. Akhi. 
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Une des caracteristiques de la Futuwwa en general et des Akhis en 
particulier, fut 1’interpenetration de (’action sociale et du mystique. 

Cela ressort tres clairement du Roman d’Abu Muslim 14 . 

Les Akhis qui finirent par devenir indesirables a cause de leur attitude 
souvent hostile au gouvernement central, se dissoudront dans le 
Bektachisme, comme ce fut aussi le cas pour les autres confreries de 
derviches heterodoxes 15 . 

Cependant, l’Akhisme fut sans doute originaire des pays iraniens. Nous 
trouvons le terme Akhi utilise au Xlle siecle par Nizami de Gandja (m. vers 
1141) qui etait en relation avec ces corporations 141 . 

Ils pourraient remonter a une origine pre-islamique et descendre des 
societes masculines etudiees par Stig Wikander 17 . C’est ce que laisse 
supposer une coupe conservee au musee de l’Ermitage a St-Petersbourg. II 
s’agit d’une coupe decouverte a Solkhat en Crimee, datant du debut du 
XlVe siecle et qui serait d’origine anatolienne. Elle represente un jeune 
homme en train de boire dans un verger de grenadiers. II est en etat 
i’ebriete. Cette coupe proviendrait d’un milieu Akhi et attesterait le 
caractere orgiastique de leurs reunions 18 . 

L’origine iranienne de ces societes ressort bien du role attribue a 
Selman-i Farsi qui est devenu patron des Akhis. Selman-i Farsi est entre dans 
le ceremonial des Bektachis. La place privilegiee qu’il occupe dans la 
Futuwet, ainsi que les raisons de son importance, ont ete etudiees par Louis 
Massignon dans son celebre article : Selman-i Pak et les premices spirituclles 
de rislam Iranien 19 . Selman-i Farsi se trouve a la base des initiations 
artisan ales. 


14 Voir I.Melikoff. Abu Muslim, le mporte-hache du Khorassan* dans la tradition tpique 
uuco-inuiienne, Paris 1962. 

|r * Cf. F.Koprulu, Les origines de VEmpire Ottoman, 2* cd. Philadelphie 1978 (Porcupine 
Press) p.116-123. 

I,> Voir Alessandro Bausani. Storia della Littcratura Persiana, Milan 1960. p.61. 
N.A.Gordlevskij. Gosudarstvo Sel'dzukidov Maloj Alii, Izbrannye Sotenenija l, Moscou 1960, 
p.135-142. 

17 Voir Die Arische Mannerbund. Studien zur Iindo-Iranischen Sprach und 
Religionsgeschichte. Lund 1938. 

18 Cf. Nomads of Eurasia, edited by Vlad. Basilov, University of Washington Press. Seatde 
and London 1989. pp.78-79. 

w Cf. Opera Minora I. pp.443-483. 
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Corporations dc metiers et confreries de derviches ont en commun leur 
cote mystique et initiatique, ainsi que leur isnad et leur silsile , chaines de 
transmission des pouvoirs et chaines d’initiation. 

A la base des initiations artisanales se trouve Selman-i Farsi qui fut le 
premier mawla, compagnon non-arabe du Prophete. Selman-i Farsi etait 
barbier et circonciseur. C’est lui qui circoncit Hasan et Huscyn. Or, e’etait 
des metiers decries. II etait done le protecteur des humbles, de ceux qui 
exenjaient des metiers deconsideres. II devint le patron des gens de metiers. 

Toutes les corporations remontent a Selman-i Farsi. Dans la chaine 
d’initiation, il est le quatrieme patron des Akhis : apres Djabra’il (l’archange 
Gabriel) qui rasa et initia le Prophete qui a son tour rasa et initia 'Ali. ‘All 
rasa et initia Selman-i Farsi qui devint l’initiateur des dix-sept compagnons 
fondateurs des corporations de metiers. 

C’est grace aux Akhis que Selman-i Farsi a penetre chez les Bektashis. II 
fait partie integrante de la ceremonie du Ayin-i Djam appelee aussi 
-Banquet des Quarante», car c’est la repetition sur terre d’une ceremonie 
qui eut lieu dans l’au-dela, en dehors du temps. 

II y avait des similitudes entre la ceremonie de l’initiation des Akhis et 
celle des Bektachis : dans les deux cas, le novice est rase, coiffe du Tac 
(couvre-chef) de feutre blanc, ceint d’une ceinture ( shedd). On lui domic a 
boire le §erbet, un verre d’eau salee bue a la ronde, on le revet d’un §alvar 
(pantalon)' 20 . L’initiation des Bektachis comporte le Tadj, le shedd , le $erbet , 
mais au lieu du §alvar, le novice revet la hirka (froc) qui a une valeur 
initiatique 21 . 

Durant le Ayin-i Djam, Selman-i Farsi occupe la place du Farrash 
-balayeur* et c’est lui qui ouvre la ceremonie en donnant les trois coups de 
balai et en pronon<;ant: Allah-Muhammad-‘Ali. 

Le Fairach est un des Douze Services du Ayin-i Djam. 

20 Sur la ceremonie du $edd. voir H.Thorning. Boitrage zur Kcnnturss des Islamischen 
Vereinswesens auf Gnmd von Bast Madad al-Totifik. Berlin 1913. Voir aussi A.Gdlpmarli, "Islam 
ve Turk illerinde Futuwet te^kilau ve kaynaklari". IOlFM XI. 1953. pp.3-354. Fr.Taeschner, 
"Islam Orta<;aginda Futuwwa (Futuv\-et) te$kilau.'' iQiFMXV, 1955, p.1-39. 

21 Cf. Fr.Taeschner. "Der Antheil des Sufismus an der Formung des Futuwwa ideals", Der 
Islam. XXIV, Berlin-Leipzig 1937, pp.43-74. Nejet Qagatay. Bir Turk Kurumu olan Ahilik, 
Ankara 1974. pp.17-19. 
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La corporation dcs Akhis avait un encadrement religieux, commc toutcs 
lcs corporations relevant de la Futuwet. Elle avait des rapports etroits avec le 
soufisme heterodoxe. Les corporauons de metiers etaient travaillees par des 
courants chiites : rattachement a 'All, le Fata par excellence, a Selman-i 
Farsi, patron des gens de metiers. 

Les confreries, comme les corporations, firent bientot apparaitre des 
sympathies chiites, mais il s’agissait d’un chiisme modere qui se limitait a la 
veneration pour ‘All, le brave des braves, Famour de la Famille du Prophete 
et la piete envers les martyrs de Karbala, surtout Huseyn qui devenait le 
symbole de tons les martyrs. 

Lorsque j’ai relu demidrement le Roman d’Abu Muslim apres trente 
annecs de frequentation des milieux alevis, je me semis deconccrtee. Je n’y 
retrouvais plus l’emotion que j’avais ressentie en Tecrivant. Abu Muslim etait 
le heros du peuple qui, avec l’aide des quarante Akhis de Merv, lutta contre 
I*injustice et la tyrannie. II etait toujours le vengcur de Karbala. La trame se 
deroulait sur un fond de merveilleux : des reves surnaturels, des miracles, 
des djinns, des peris, des martyrs sauves du supplice en deployant des ailes et 
nontant vers le ciel. 

'Ali est le brave par excellence. Huseyn le martyr qu’il faut venger. Les 
vilains sont les Kharidjites et les Omeyyades, mais les partisans dcs 
Abbassides sont qualifies de «sunnites», bons musulmans et amis de la 
Famille du Prophete. 

Mais la veneration pour 'Ali, PAmour de la Famille du Prophete, les 
lannes pour les martyrs de Karbala, sont autant d’elements propres a eveiller 
l’emotion des masses sans pour cela porter atteinte a la foi islamique. 

Le chiisme des Akhis etait modere. 

Mais bientot, a l’aube du XVe siecle, une nouvelle influence, plus 
pernicieuse, viendra renforcer la tendance a l’heterodoxie et lui donner une 
impulsion plus definitive. II s’agit de la doctrine humfie, propagee par les 
disciples de Fadl Allah d’Astarabad. 

* 

* * 
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Le Hurufisme 

Le Hurufisme qui cut sur lc Bcktachisme un impact radical, etait une 
doctrine cabalistiquc bas^c sur la divinisation dcs lettres dc 1’alphabet. II fut 
propage par Fadl Allah Na'Imi Tabriz! Asterabadi sumomme el-Hurufi. Facjl 
Allah naquit en 1339/40, peut-etre dans un milieu artisanal ; fils d’un 
cordonnier, Abu Muhammad Tabriz!. Mais cette naissance modeste ne 
l’empecha pas de sc pretendre «Seyyid», issu d’une famille originaire du 
Yemf n qui etait un centre d’heterodoxie. 

Facjl Allah etait 6rudit. En plus de ses talents d’ecrivain et de poete, il 
poss^dait le don de recevoir des revelations et d’interpreter les reves. 

Attire tres tot par le soufisme, il s’attache a un maitre isma’ilien 22 . 

Apr£s avoir accompli son initiation a la vie mystique, il aurait adhere a 
un ordre de derviches errants. Il aurait accompli le pelerinage a La Mecque 
et se serait rendu au Kh w arezm. C’est a Tabriz en 1376 que lui fut reveiee sa 
mission prophetique et la signification esoterique des lettres de f alphabet, 
au cours de trois jours et trois nuils d'extase. Il se serait alors retire dans une 
caverne pour une periode de meditation. 

Il comment sa predication en 1386 et composa alors son principal 
ouvrage, le Djavidannama , «Livre de l’Etemite», ou il exposait son systeme 
religieux. 

Il precha d’abord au Khorassan, en Irak, en Azerbaijan, mais il fit de 
Bakou le centre de sa predication et il y resta jusqu'a sa mort. C’est dans le 
royaume de Chirvan dont la capitale etait Chemakhi qu’il trouva ses 
principaux disciples. 

Sa doctrine eut beaucoup d’adherents parmi les non-arabes, surtout les 
Turcs, selon ses biographes, Maqrizi et Sohrabi. 

Ce fut peut-etre son desir de gagner a sa doctrine le redoutable Timur- 
Leng qui causa sa perte. Celui<i reunit a Samarcande un conseil d’Ulemas 
qui emirent une fatwa le condamnant a mort. 

Dans son Kh w abnama , 'Livre du Sommeil**, ecrit pendant sa detention, il 
raconte comment il eut un reve premonitoire pendant son sejour a 

22 Au sujel des rapports entre le Hurufisme et I'lsmaliisme. voir Q.Huart, Textes relatifs A 
la scctc dcs Hurufis, Gibb Memorial Series IX, Leiden-London 1909, p.XIII. Henri Masse, 
L'Islam (9* ed.) Paris 1966, p.164. 
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Chemakhi, chcz le kadi Bayezid. II partit aussitot pour Astarabad, mais fut 
arrete en cours de route par ordre de Miranchah, le fils de Timur-Leng, qui 
etait alors gouverneur d’Azcrbaidjan et enferme dans la forteresse 
d'Alindjak (act. Alindja) pres de Nakhitchevan. II fut condamne pour 
heresie et execute en 1394, le sixieme jour de Dhu’l-qa'da. II avait cinquante 
six ans. Par applicadon de la sentence, son corps fut traine par les pieds, 
puis recupere par ses disciples qui renterrerent. Son tombeau, a Alindjak, 
appele Maqtclgah , -lieu de martyre*, devint un lieu de pelerinage et il fut 
venere comme un martyr. 

Dans sa prison, il ecrivit deux Vafiyctnama, -testament*. L’un est un 
adieu a sa famille, ses enfants et ses disciples, 1’autre est dedi6 a sa fille 
Makhdumzada. Il se compare a l’imam Huseyn et le Chirvan a Kerbela. 
Apres sa mort, on composa des -Pleurs pour Fadl Allah*, sur le module des 
-Lamentations pour Karbala* 23 . 

Les Hurufis etaient des ascetes. Ils s'habillaient de blanc et portaient des 
bonnets de coton blanc. 

La doctrine enseignee par Fadl Allah est le panth€isme sous sa forme 
mystique et Tanthropomorphisme. Elle repose sur le Djafr, la science des 
lettres, qui etait connue depuis l’antiquite et qui tire ses racines du monde 
semiuque et de l’andquite grecque. Elle est representee dans le Livre de 
David et dans les ecrits qui lui sont attribues. 

La mysdque des lettres eut un essor pardculier dans le monde chiite 
pour lequel 'All etait considere comme l’Etre parfait et comme celui qui 
deuent le sens cache des Ecritures. D’apres un hadith qu’on trouve souvent 
reproduit sur les murs des tekke et des maisons des Bektashis, le Prophete 
aurait dit: -Je suis la cite du Savoir et 'All en est la Porte*. 

Selon la tradidon chiite, la science des lettres remonte au sixieme 
Imam, Dja'far as-Sadiq (m. 147/865), qui en aurait obtenu la connaissance 
par un livre mysterieux appele Al-Djafr t qui lui aurait ete transmis par 'Ali. 
Plusieurs livres de divinisation et d’exegese mystique lui sont attribues 24 . 


23 Pour la vie et les oeuvres de Fazlullah voir rexcellent ouvrage de Z.Kulizade, Xurufizm i 
ego predstaviteli v Azerbajdzxne. Baku 1970. 

24 a. Toufy Fahd, "Djafr". E?. 
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La speculation sur les lettres de T alphabet arabe se trouve formulee 
dans le Livre de la Balance de Djabir ibn Hayyan, alchimiste et soufi, qui 
aurait ete un disciple de Dja‘far al-Sadiq. 

Dans ses ecrits, Djabir pretend avoir re^u sa science de son maitre. Mais 
aucune source ne mentionne Djabir ibn Hayyan parmi les disciples de 
Dja'far al-Sadiq. 

D’autre part, il est demontre que les origines de ses theories 
arithmologiques et metaphysiques remonteraient a l’antiquite grecque, 
notamment aux neo-Pythagoriciens, et aux speculateurs chiites du Djafr 25 . 

Dans la mystique musulmane, la saintete des lettres, symbolisee par le 
Qalam et la Tablette, figure dans le Qoran (LXVIII.l ; LXXXV.22). La 
mystique des lettres etait connue de Mansur al-Halladj et de Na$r-i Hosran 20 . 

Muhyi al-din al ‘Arab! (1165-1240) a contribue au developpement du 
Djafr , notamment dans son Miftah al-Djafr al-DjamP 7 . 

S’inspirant d’Ibn ‘Arabi et des auteurs persans ismailiens, Fadl Allah a 
repris cette science en la poussant a 1’extreme et lui a donne une forme 
originale. 

La science des lettres repose sur 1*interpretation cabalistique : le Verbe 
divin, attribut de l’Essence divine, est la source emanatrice du texte sacre, le 
Qoran. Le Lam-elif remplace dans le Qoran les quatre lettres 
supplementaires de l’alphabet persan. Les lettres sont le symbole de 
1’Venture, de la parole, de la raison. EUes sont le Logos, le Verbe divin. 

Les trente deux lettres de Talphabet persan sont les attributs de l’Unite 
divine. Elies se manifestent dans le visage, le corps et 1’ame de l’homme. 

Fadl Allah retrouva l’unicite de la Creation dans chaque lettre et les 
trente deux lettres ne sont en realite qu’une seule. Chaque lettre est formee 
de quatre elements : terre, air, eau et feu. L’homme est un microcosme qui 


25 Cf. P. Kara us ct M. Plesncr. "Djabir b. Hayyan". E/ 2 . Paul Kraus. Jabir ibn Hayyan : 
contribution a I'histoirc des idees scientifiqucs dans I’lslam II. Le Caire 1942 (Jabir ct la science 
grecque). 

a. A.Golpinarli, Turkiye'de Mezhepler ve Tarikatlar. Istanbul 1969, pp.147-151. Ibid.. 
Hurufilik Metinler Katalogu, Ankara 1973, pp. 16-17. 

27 Cf. "Djafr", El 2 s.v.. T.Fahd mentionne quelques manuscrits de cette ceu\TC : Istanbul- 
Hamidiye. Ism. Ef. 280, etc... 
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contient en lui le macrocosme. Le fondement de la doctrine hurufie, c’est la 
divinisation de l’homme. La Creation a trouve sa perfection dans la creation 
de l’homme/ Dieu ne doit pas etre cherche ailleurs que dans 1’homme. Mais 
Dieu ne s’incame dans l'homme que lorsque celui-ci a atteint les etapes les 
plus hautes de la perfecuon et celle-ci ne s’obtient que par le sacrifice de soi 
et les souffrances du martyre. D’ou l’exal cation de la souffrance, ainsi que la 
veneration et le culte des martyrs. 

Cette recherche de la perfecuon par la souffrance physique, afin de 
mieux se liberer de son corps et d’integrer en soi la divinite ou plutot de 
s’integrer a la divinite, trouve sa plus haute expression chez le plus celebre 
des disciples de Fadl Allah, Seyyid 'Imad al-din Nesimi qui fut un de ses 
principaux propagandistes et probablement aussi le gendre du Maitre. C’est 
a lui qu’est du Lessor du Hurufisme en Anatolie et en Roumelie. Et c’est a 
cause de lui et de quelques autres que cette doctrine a survecu en Turquie 
ou elle est devenue partie integrante du Bektashisme. Les Bektashis 
comptent Nesimi parmi leurs sept principaux poetes et leurs saints 28 . 

Cependant, Nesimi est alle au Hurufisme en partant du soufisme. Ce 
qu’il enseigne, c’est le Wahdat-i vudjud , «l’Unicite de l’Etre», doctrine neo- 
platonicienne et gnostique qui repose sur LAmour universel et qui fut 
elaboree par Muhyi al-din al-'Arabi et ses successeurs 20 . C’est LAmour qui est 
a la base de la doctrine de Nesimi: au centre de la Creation, il y a Dieu qui 
donne a l’homme sa Lumiere. L’homme se rapprochera de Dieu a travels le 
sacrifice et le perfectionnement de soi. Le but supreme, c’est la dissolution 
en Dieu. 

L’ame est sans cesse en mouvement et se reincame dans une multitude 
de corps, mais l’etape finale, c’est l’union a Dieu. Cependant, contrairement 


28 On a longtemps cru que Nesimi avail etc un Turc d'lrak, originaire d’un village pres de 
Bagdad d’ou il aurait lire son nom. Nous savons maintenanl grace a des recherches failes a 
Bakou. qu’il naquit dans un village du meme nom. silue pres de Chemakhi. Nous avons des 
raisOns de croire qu’il fut le gendre de Fadl Allah. La fille de Fadl Allah, Makhdumzada, fut 
mise a mort a Tabriz en 1427, avec cinq cenls autres Hurufis. par ordre de Djahanchah. La mort 
tragique de Nesimi. son supplice a Alep en 1417, ont ele maintes fois racontes. Voir notre Hadji 
Brkiach : un mythc et ses avatars, pp. 120-122 (avec enumeration des principaux ouvrages 
consacr6s a Nesimi. parus a Bakou). Voir aussi Z.Kulizade, op. cit., pp. 149-197. 

2 -' Cf. G.C.Anawati et Louis Gardet, Mystique musulmane - Aspect et tendances - 
Experiences techniques, Paris 1966 (4* ed.), pp.57-60. 83-84, 88. 
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a Mansur al-Halladj auqucl il fut compare 50 , Nesimi ne fait pas monter 
I’homme vers Dieu, il fait descendre Dieu sur terre : 

«Je suis devenu le neant absolu 

avec Dieu, je suis devenu Dieu... 

... il n’y a pas de doute : je ne fais qu’un avec Dieu qui n’a pas d’egal 

je suis a la fois 1’Essence Primordiale et ses attributs**. 31 

Pour Nesimi, le Hurufisme c’est la divinisation de l’homme : 

•O Nesimi, ton visage est la manifestation de l’image de Dieu» 5? . 

Ceci deviendra plus tard, sous l’influence de Nesimi et des autres 
propagandistes de la doctrine de Fadl Allah, la caracteristique du Hurufisme 
turc qui deviendra partie integrante du Bektashisme. En Turquie, on ne 
peut separer le Hurufisme du Bektashisme. Mais on ne peut cependant 
afTirmer, comme le faisait Hasluck, que le Bektashisme ne doit son existence 
qu’au Hurufisme 55 . Meme s’il a ete influence par le Hurufisme, le 
Bektachisme n’en garde pas moins sa specificite. 

Cependant, ce fut en Thrace que le Hurufisme cut le plus d’extension, 
^race a certains disciples de Fadl Allah, tels Mir ‘All al-A'la, Rafi'i et quelques 
annees plus tard, Ferishte-oghlu. 

Mir Ali al-A'la vint en Anatolie apres la mort de son maitre et se refugia 
dans les tckkc bektachis 3 '. 11 est l’auteur d’un traite hurufi qui contient des 
renseignements sur les principaux hurufis de son epoque : Istivanama , 
«Livre de la droiture», ecrit, comme le Djavidannama de Fadl Allah, en 
persan, en dialecte d’Astarabad. 

Mir 'Ali al-A'la appartenait au groupe hurufi appele /fiq 55 . 

Des tekkc et zaviyc appartenant au groupe I§ik qui etait considere 
comme etant une branche des Bektashis, etaient signales a Seyyid Gazi en 


50 Voir Louis Massignon, "La Icgcndc dc Hallacc Mansur cn pays turc". Opcr a Minora II, 
fecirut 1%3. 

51 a. Kulizade. pp.154. 160. 

3 ' J a. Kulizadc. p.164. 

33 Cf. F.W.HasIuck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, Oxford 1929, p.160. 482-493. 

565. 


31 Cf. A-Golpinarh. Turkiye’de Mezhepler, pp.155-159. Ibid., Hurufihk Meiinleri, pp.14- 
16. Besim Atalay, Bektafilik ve Edebiyau, Istanbul 1340/1924, pp.30-49. Fuat Kophilu, Turk 
Edcbiyatinda ilk Mutasavnflar. Ankara 1966, pp.95^9. 

3r> Sur les Ifik, voir V.A.Gordlevskij, Izbrannye socenenija III, Moscou 1962, pp.213-216. 
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Anatolic, a Akyazili, au nord dc Varna, a Filibc (Plovdiv), a Tatar Pazari ct 
dans d’autres regions dc l’actucllc Bulgarie. Dans lcs documents publics par 
Ahmed Refik, il est fait mention de derviches I$iq arretes a Filibe et a Tatar 
Pazari en 1572 (doc. n°4) eten 1576 (doc. 48) 30 . 

Mir ‘All al-A‘la fut execute en 1419 et enterre pres de son maltre a 
Alindjak. 

Cependant, si le Hurufisme a influence le Bektachisme, e’est en Thrace 
que cette influence a eu le plus d’impact. 

Lorsque j’ai eu 1’occasion de visiter quelques sanctuaires bektachis en 
Thrace, d’abord celui de Aqyazili Sultan a Batova (act. Dobrovichte), entre 
Varna et Baltchik, je fus etonnee d’y trouver un turbe heptagonal abritant le 
tombeau du saint, ainsi qu’un meydan evi (salle de reunion) egalement 
heptagonal. Le ‘imSrat de pridre heptagonal qui se trouve a cote du turbe, 
abrite une cheminee a sept foyers 37 . 

Le meme plan heptagonal se retrouve au tekke de Otman Baba a 
Haskoy (act. Haskovo). 

Dans ce tekke, au-dessus du mur d’entree se trouve une rosette a sept 
brenches. Une etoile a sept branches Figure sur une pierre dans la partie 
sud-est de la cloture 38 . 

Otman Baba serait mort en 1478/79. II aurait eu pour desciple Aqyazili 
Baba. Le mausolee de ce dernier aurait ete construit en 1506 39 . 

Aqyazili Baba aurait eu parmi ses disciples le poete hurufi Yemini qui 
composa en 1519 (925) un Fadiletnama dans lequel il proclame la divinite 
de Fadl Allah 40 . 


343 Cf. Ahmet Refik. On alunct asirda Rafizihk vr Bektafilik, Istanbul 1932, pp.31-32, 36-37. 

37 Cf. Semavi Eyice. "Varna ve Balgik arasinda Akyazili Sultan tekkesi. Bclleten XXXI, 
n°124 (oct.1967), pp.551-600. Ljubomir Mikov. "Simbolika na tchislata v izkustvoto na 
balgarskite Aliani". dans Problcmi na izkust\oto, Sofia 1996. pp.45-50. 

38 Cf.Ljubomir Mikov. op.dt.. pp.45-49 (illustration 46). 

39 Cf. A.Y.Ocak. Osmanh imparatorlugunda Marjinal Sufilik : Kalcndcrilcr (XIV-XV1I 
yuzyillar), Ankara 1992, pp.99-102, 226. Machiel Kiel. "San Saltuk ve Erken Bekta^ilik uzerine 
notlar", TDA, n°9, dec.1980. p.94. 

10 Cf. Sadeddin Nuzhet Ergun, Bcktap-Kizilbaf-AJcvi fairleri vr ncfcsleri. Istanbul 1955 (2^ 
ed.). pp.67-72. 
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Muhyi al-dln Abdal, un autre poete hurufi du XVle siecle, mentionne 
dans ses vers Otman Baba et Aqyazili Baba dont le turbe se trouvait a 
Baltchik 41 . 

Le meme plan architectural heptagonal est signale dans le tekke de 
Qidemli Baba, pres du village de Kalugerovo, a 15 km de Nova Zagora, au 
sud-est de la Bulgarie 42 . 

Le turbe heptagonal en marbre blanc est en bon etat de conservation, 
mais le asitana du tekke dont la base est heptagonale, ne serait plus qu’un 
amas de pierres. D’apres M.Kiel, le turbe pourrait etre ramene a la periode 
ancienne de rarchitecture ottomane, soit 1413-1420. II serait plus ancien 
que ceux de Otman Baba et de Aqyazili. • 

Nous avons garde pour la fin le principal centre qizilbash de Bulgarie : 
celui de Demir Baba dans le Deli Orman, a 17 km de Razgrad, pres 
d’Isperikh, en haut du Zavet 43 . 

Ce tekke que j’ai eu l’occasion de visiter a plusieurs reprises, serait bati 
sur 1’emplacement d’un ancien sanctuaire thrace 44 . 

Le turbe revile un plan heptagonal, comme ceux de Aqyazili Baba, 
d’Otman Baba et de Qidemli Baba. D’apres les souvenirs des habitants du 
Deli Orman, le lustre du turbe etait en metal, de grande dimension et 
comportait sept angles. 

Une etoile a sept branches est representee sur le plafond d’une niche, 
sur le cote suckest de l’entree du turbe. Dans la partie sud de la cloture, il y a 
une pierre ornee d’une rosette a sept branches. Sur une autre pierre dans la 
meme partie de la cloture, se trouve 1’image d’un edifice ayant sur ses cotes 
deux rangees de sept marches. 

♦ 

* * 


41 a. S.N.Ergun. op.cit. pp.141-142. 

12 Cf. Nlakiel Kid, "A monument of early Ottoman architecture in Bulgaria : the Bektashi 
tekke of Kidemli Baba Sultan-Nova Zagora", Studies in the Ottoman Architecture of the Balkans, 
Variorum, Alderrhot 1996. pp.54-60. 

43 Cf. I.Mdikoff. "La coramunaute kizilbach de Deli Orman en Bulgarie", Bektachiyya, 
pp.401-409. Svrta Kojnova, "Resultati ob prouevane na dekoraeijata v grobnicata na Demir 
Baba", dans B'lgarski Folklor 1. $4. 1996, pp.93-97. 

44 Cf. Stojan Stojanov, "Kompleknite izsleddvanija v Kyzylbaskija manastir Demir Baba", 
dans Sbomik Isforiccski Materiah, Razgrad 1984, pp.4^63. 
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Nous venons de decrire quatre sanctuaires de Thrace qui ont un point 
commun : leur architecture et leur decoration laisse apparaitre une 
predilection pour le chifTre sept Autrement dit, ils paraissent avoir ete 
i attaches non au culte duodecimain mais a rismailisme. 

Deux de ces sanctuaires sont apparemment relies au Hurufisme et au 
Bektachisme : leurs saints fondateurs, Otman Baba et Aqyazih Baba, sont 
mendonnes par les poetes bektashis hurufis du XVIe si£cle, Yemlni et Muhyi 
al-din Abdal. 

Yemini dont nous possedons un Fatfiletnama 6crit en 1519, etait un 
derviche du tekke de Aqyazih Baba. Dans ses vers, il proclame la divinite de 
Fadl Allah. 

Muhyi al-din Abdal fut lui aussi un disciple de Aqyazih Baba. Dans ses 
vers, il fait l’eloge d’Otman Baba et nous apprend qu’apres sa mort survenue 
en 883 (1478/79), Aqyazih Ibrahim Sultan fut consid6re comme le qutb (le 
-pole*) des Abdal. en 900 (1501). 

Muhyi al-din Abdal mentionne egalement Sultan Bali (Balim Sultan) et 
Hadji Bektash qu’il compare a ‘All 45 . 

Les liens de Fadl Allah avec rismailisme sont attestes par ses biographes 
: dans sa jeunesse, il avait suivi un maitre ismailien ; il avait fait parde d’un 
groupe de derviches errants heterodoxes. La predilecuon des Hurufis pour 
le chiffre sept se retrouve dans les rites qui accompagnent le p£lerinage a 
Alindjak ou se trouvait le tombeau de Fadl Allah. Les pelerins tournaient 
sept fois autour du tombeau appele Maqtelgah et jetaient des pierres au fort 
bad par Miranshah qui etait appele par derision Maranshah , le «roi des 
serpents-. 

La repeduon du chiffre sept dans rarchitecture et la decoradon des 
sanctuaires de Thrace ne peut etre fortuite. Elle nous incite a y voir un 
rattachement probable a rismailisme par le biais du Hurufisme. Ce 
rattachement aux sept Imams semble d’ailleurs avoir ete assez limits 
puisqu’il ne se retrouve pas en dehors de la Thrace. Peut-etre que les 
persecutons dont ont ete viedmes des Hurufis et les I$iq qui etaient affilies a 
l’heresie, y ont-elles mis un frein ? 

15 Cf. S.N.Ergun, I, pp.67-72. 141-142. Voir aussi Hamid Algar, "The Hurufi influence on 
BekAshism". Bektachiyya. pp.39-53. 
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La doctrine de Fadl Allah reposait sur la divinisation de l’homme. Fadl 
Allah se considerait somme le Mahdi , le dernier et le plus parfait des 
envoyes de Dieu. 

Dieu ne doit etre cherche ailleurs que dans le cceur humain. Fadl Allah 
etant celui qui a obtenu la connaissance de Dieu, ainsi que la perfection, 
etait le plus digne de recevoir Dieu en lui. II fut par consequent divinise par 
ses disciples. Nesiml qui fut le plus proche de lui, le proclame en ces termes: 

•Fadl Allah devint l’Ami, qu’ai-je besoin d’un autre Ami ? 

Nesimi est devenu l’humble esclave du dieu Fadl. 

Facjl est dieu, Fadl est dieu, notre createur* 46 . 

Un des plus celebres des Hurufis turcs fut Ferichte oglu ou Firi§tezada 
(‘Abd al Madjid b. Ferishte-‘Izz al-din al-Hurufi), mort a Tire en 1469. II 
ecrivit plusieurs ouvrages en Turc dont un 'Ichqnama en 1430, qui serait un 
condense du Djavidannamc. II traduisit egalement en Turc le Kh w abnama 
de Fadl Allah. 

•Dieu a cree le visage d’Adam de telle fa^on que si tu le lis, tu verras 
ipparaitre le nom de Fadl-i Yezdan* ecrivait Ferichte oglu 47 . 

La divinit6 de Fadl Allah fut proclam£e par les poetes hurufis. 

Mais bientot Fadl Allah se confond avec ‘All. Ils representent tous deux 
une seule realite : la divinite sous forme humaine. 

Cette transition se voit clairement dans Foeuvre de Virani ou Viran 
Abdal qui est compte parmi les sept plus grands poetes bektachis. 

Virani vecut au XVIe siecle. II dit faire partie des Abdal de Rum. Peut- 
etre aurait-il appartenu au tekke de Qizil Deli, pres de Didymotique, qui fut 
aussi la maison mere de Balim Sultan auquel Virani fait egalement allusion. 
Mais s’il fut hurufi et ‘Ali-ilahi, pour Virani Fadl Allah se confond avec 'Ali. 
Tous deux representent pour lui la divinit£ : 

•O toi, mon Chah et mon refuge, mon Fazl-i Rahman-i Ali ! 

Salut, O Roi des hommes, ‘Ali ! 

Salut, O Fadl-i Yezdan, ‘All U 


4,1 Cf. Kulizade, op.cit, p.151. 

47 Cf. Besim Atalay, Bcktafilik ve Edcbiyza. pp.30-49. A.Golpinarli. Hurufilik Metinleri, 
pp.12-15, 25. 31. 33. Voir aussi "Finite oglu". /A 
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«Ey beniim §ahum pcnahim Fazl-i Rahman’lm ‘All! 

E’s sclam ey §ah-i merdan’im ‘All 
E’s selam cy Fazl-i Yezdan’im ‘Ali I* 48 

Avec Viranl, le culte de Fadl Allah rcjoint celui d'Ali et se confond 
definidvement cn lui. 

Ceci nous amcne a formulcr la parucularite du Hurufisme tel qu’il 
apparait dans lc Bektashisme. Cc n’est pas tant la mystique des lettres que la 
divinisation de l’homme. 

Le pantheisme a pris la forme de l’anthropomorphisme. Le Hurufismc 
reste cependant sous-jacent, comme l’atteste la priere des Bektachis appelee 
Noqtat al-Bayan, «le point central de Implication* : 

•Adem’den gayri Hak taleb edersen 
ma’rifet-i ilahi’den bi-habersin» 

«Si tu cherches Dieu en dehors d’Adam 

e’est que tu es depourvu de connaissance spirituelle*. 

Le nom de Dieu s’inscrit sur le visage de Thomme, pourtant ce qu’on y 
voit e’est le nom d‘Ali qui a pris la place de Fa<Jl. ‘All est la manifestadon de 
Dieu sous forme humaine. Son nom s'inscrit sur le visage de chaque 
Bektashi, de chaque Alevi : le ayn est forme par l’arcade sourciliere, le lam 
par la ligne du nez, le ya par la courbe de la moustache. D’ou l’importance 
accordee a la moustache sans laquelle le nom d'Ali deviendrait incomplet. 

Le theme de la divinisadon de 1’homme se retrouve aussi bien dans 
l’iconographie bektachie que dans la litterature ; la poesie et les chants des 
Achik, comme le montre lc celebre poeme de Hilmi Dede Baba, qui fut le 
dernier post-nishin du tekke bektachi de Shah Qulu Sultan a Merdivenkoy, 

pres d’Istanbul. II y mourut en 1907. 

# 

«Tuttum aynayi yuzume 
‘All gorundu gozume 
nazar eyledim ozume 
‘All gorundu gozume 49 .* 


48 Cf. M.Halid Bayri. Virani ; Hayati vr Eserlcri, Istanbul 1959, pp.90-91. 

49 Lc Divan de Hilmi Dede Baba public en 1909 par Besim Atalay, vient d’etre reedite par 
Bedri Noyan. Cf. ed. Besim Atalay. p.30. 
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•J’ai tcnu un miroir devant mon visage 
'All est apparu a mes yeux 
je me suis regarde moi-meme 
‘All est apparu a mes yeux». 

Le Pantheisme mystique qui est la base du Soufisme, a persiste dans la 
litterature bektachie. Cependant, dans notre siecle depourvu de spirituality, 
il est devenu un pantheisme materialiste. Dieu ne s’insuffle plus dans la 
matiere, e’est la matiere qui prend la place de Dieu et l’homme devient lui- 
meme Dieu. 

Chez Mansur al-Halladj, l’homme montait vers Dieu et s’assimilait en 
Lui. Ncsimi, quant a lui, faisait descendre Dieu en l’homme. Mais a notre 
epoque, I’homme s’est subtilise a Dieu, comme l’explique Achik Daimi 
(1932-1983) : 

• Kainaun aynasiyim 
Madem ki ben bir insanim 
Hakk’in varlik deryasiyim 
Madem ki ben bir insanim 

Insan Hak'ta Hak insan da 
Anyorsan bak insanda 
Bir eksiklik yok insanda 
Madem ki ben bir insanim 

Tevrat’i yazabilirim 
Incil’i duzebilirim 
Kuran’i sezebilirim 
Madem ki ben bir insanim 

Bunca temenni dilekler 
Viz gelir ^arh-i felekler 
Bana egilsin melekler 
Madem ki ben bir insanim 

Daimi’yim harap benim 
Ayakiarda turab benim 
A§k ehline §arap benim 
Madem ki ben bir insanim-. 
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• «Je suis lc miroir dc la Creation 
puisque je suis un homme 
Je suis l’ocean de 1'existence divine 
puisque je suis un homme 

L’homme est en Dieu, Dieu est en l’homme 
si tu le cherches, cherche-le dans 1*homme 
II n’y a pas de defaut dans l’homme 
puisque je suis un homme 

Je peux ecrire le Pentateuque, 
je peux composer l’Evangile 
je peux comprendre le Qoran 
puisque je suis un homme 

Toutes vos prieres, vos supplications 
les spheres celestes n’en ont que faire 
Que les anges s’inclinent devant moi 
puisque je suis un homme 

Je suis Daimi: je suis ce monde de perdition 
je suis la poussiere des pieds 
c’est moi qui donne aux Elus le Vin de l'Amour 
puisque je suis un homme-. 50 

* 


Le Qizilbashisme 

Cependant le Hurufisme qui impregna le Bektashisme a partir du XVe 
siecle et dont les idees s’epanouirent surtout au XVI£ siecle grace a des 
poetes tels que Yemini ou Virani, semble avoir eu moins d’emprise sur les 
tribus restees en Anatolie qui suivaient encore leurs coutumes ct traditions 
ancestrales qui n’etaient en rien comparables a la structure sociale des 
Bektachis qui s’organisaient en Tarikat 

Les masses populaires restees en Anatolie devaient bientot subir une 
influence beaucoup plus forte et plus decisive : celle de l’ideologie qizilbach 
venue d’lran et propagee par les Safavides. Cette influence etait d’autant 
plus profonde que les deux cotes en presence etaient des tribus turcomanes. 


5,1 Voir notre Hadji Bektach : i in myth e et ses a\xtars. pp.251-252. 
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II n’entre pas dans l’ordre du present article de s’etendre sur l’histoire 
des premiers Safavides qui a ete maintes fois relatee rl . Rappelons seulement 
que 1’Ordre des Safavides se forme a Ardebil en 1334. Son fondateur, Sheikh 
Safi al-din Ishaq, n’etait ni Seyyid, ni meme chiite. C’etait un sunnite de rite 
chafe'ite. 

Nous nous interesscrons seulement a ses descendants : Djunayd, Haydar 
et surtout Shah Isma'il et a leur impact sur les tribus turcomanes de 
l’Azerbai'djan et de l’Anatolie auxquelles ils durent leur montee 
spectaculaire jusqu'a la victoire finale, le couronnement du jeune Shah 
Isma'il a Tabriz, en 1501, la restauration de l’Unite de la Perse et 
1’imposition du chiisme duodecimal comme religion d’Etat. 

Lorsque le souverain Qaraqoyunlu Djahan Shah, maitre de Tabriz, 
chassa d’Ardebil le Sheikh Djunayd (m.1460) pour le remplacer par son 
parent Dja'far, il ne se doutait pas qu’il causerait le detournement d’un 
ordre jusqu’alors fidele a l’Islam orthodoxe, vers un mouvement heterodoxe 
qui utiliserait le spirituel pour en faire une force politique et belligerante. 

Ce changement radical se fit grace a l’adhesion a Djunayd des partisans 
en majorite des Turkmenes nomades. La victoire finale des Safavides etait 
due au bellicisme de ces tribus de culture encore proche du chamanisme, 
mais d’un chamanisme islamise anime par une mystique chiite encore 
elementaire qui croyait a la reincarnation et a la manifestation de Dieu sous 
forme humaine. Cette manifestation s’incamait dans le souverain safavide 
qui etait adore et deifie par ses partisans. 

Ce changement se materialisa lorsque Djunayd emettant la pretention 
d’etre Seyyid, se mit a propager des idees chiites extremistes. Expulse de 


r>1 Void quelques uns des ouvrages que 1'on pourra consul ter : Adel Allouche, The origins 
And development of the Ottoman-Safavid conflicts (906-962/1500-1555), Berlin 1983 ; Jean 
Aubin, "Etudes Safavides I : Chah Isma’il et les notables de 1’lran ".JESHO, II, 1959, pp.37-81 ; 
ibid., "La politique religieuse des Safavides", dans Le Shi’isme Imamite, Paris 1970, p.236-244 ; 
ibid., "L’avenement des Savafides reconsidere (Etudes safavides III)". Moyen-Orient et Ocean 
Indien. XVI*-XIX* s.. serie 5. Paris 1988. pp.1-130 ; Oktay Efendiev, "Le role des tribus de 
langue turque dans la creation de 1’Etat Safaride", Turcica. VI, 1975, pp.24-33 ; ibid., 
Azerbajdtanskoe gosudarst\’o Sefevidov v XVI veke, Baku 1981 ; Erika Glassen, Die fruhen 
Safaviden nach Gazi Ahmed QumI, Freiburg im Breisgau 1970 ; Hanna Sohrweide, "Der Sieg 
der Safaviden in Persien und seine Ruckwirkunger auf die Schiiten Anatoliens im 16 
Jahrhundert", Der Islam 4 (oktober 1965), pp.95-223 ; Faruk Sumer, Safe\i De\Ictinin Kurulufu 
ve Gelifmesidc Anadolu Turklerinin Rolu, Ankara 1992 (reed.) ; John Woods, The Akkoyunlu- 
Clan, confederation, empire - a study in XVth-IXth century Turco-Iranian politics. Minneapolis 
and Chicago 1976. 
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Konya puis de Cilicic, il fut accueilli favorablement par le souverain 
Aqqoyunlu Uzun Hasan dont il epousa la sceur, Khadidja Begum. 

Djuneyd fut tue en 1460 dans une bataille contre le Shirvanshah qui 
voulait s’opposer a son passage lors d’un raid de pillage contre les chretiens 
du Daghestan. 

Haydar, le fils de Djunayd et de Kliadidja Begum, etait ne en 1460. En 
1469, Uzun Hasan qui avait vaincu et tue Djahanshah deux ans auparavant, 
installa Haydar a Ardebil et lui fit epouser sa fille Halime Begum dite ‘Alam 
Shah. 

Ce fut sous le court regne de Haydar que le mouvement qizilbach 
s’organisa. Ses partisans devinrent connus sous le nom de kizilba$, «tete 
rouge*, a cause du couvre-chef qu'il leur imposa : un bonnet rouge a douze 
facettes appele aussi Tadj-i Haydar, -couronne de Haydar**. Ses disciples 
fanatises proclamaient sa divinite et se prosternaient devant lui en priere. Le 
nombre des partisans de Haydar ne cessait d’augmentcr. Beaucoup etaient 
des misereux venus d’Anatolie tenter leur chance a ses cotes. Lorsque 
Haydar entreprit, en 1486, sa premiere campagne de razzia contre le 
Daghestan, avec dix mille hommes mal vetus, sans armes ni monture, ils 
revinrent charges d’un riche butin r ' 2 . 

En 1488, Haydar entreprit sa troisieme campagne caucasicnne dirigec 
contre le Shirvanshah Ferruh Yasar, dans le but de venger son pere. Mais il 
fut tue a Tabarsaran le 6 juillet et sa tete fut envoyee a Ya'qub, le fils et 
successeur d’Uzun Hasan, qui etait gendre du Shirvanshah. Ya'qub chassa 
les Safavides d’Ardebil et emprisonna les trois fils de Haydar et leur mere 
Alam Shah, dans le fort d’Istakhr, dans la province de Fars. 

Isma il, le troisieme fils de Haydar, etait ne en 1487. 

Apres une periode agitee au cours de laquelle ses deux freres aines 
furent assassines, Isma'il trouva refuge pres du prince de Lahidjan, dans le 
Ghilan, ou il resta six ans. Il y regut une education soignee car il devint un 
poete accompli, ecrivant en Turc et en Persan, bien verse dans les lettres et 
la mystique de son temps. Il etait doue d’une forte personnalite, d’une 
grande intelligence et d’une remarquable beaute physique. Mais il etait un 


Cf. Faruk Sumer. Safcvi Devletinin Kunihi$unda ve Geli$mcsindc Anadolu TurkJerinin 
Roll1. pp.lS-14. 
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etre fantasque qui, malgre sa culture raffinee, gardait un fond de barbarie, 
ce qui n’etait pas etonnant apres les peripeties de son enfance et l’influence 
de son entourage de Turkmenes encore attaches a leurs raditions et 
croyances ancestrales 53 . 

Malgre sa culture musulmane et chiite, il resta neanmoins attache a un 
vieux fond de croyances chamaniques mele a des elements provenant du 
chiisme extremiste : croyance a la reincarnation et a la multiplicity des 
formes. II se declare etre l’Essence de Dieu, l’incarnadon cyclique d'Ali. II 
est le mystere d'Ali. II est la manifestation de Dieu sous forme humaine. II 
repete tout cela a satiete dans ses poemes ecrits en Turc, dans le but de 
galvaniser ses partisans. 

II ecrivait sous le pseudonyme de Khata’I est sans doute le plus grand de 
tous les poetes alevis. Ses vers, tres souvent chantes, sont recites pendant la 
ceremonie traditionnelle du Ayin-i Djam. 

Celle-ci fut sans doute elaboree de son vivant, de meme que le Buyruk 
(recueil de commandements) attribue a Dja'far as-Sadiq et qui est un 
manuel de base de la croyance alevie, et qui remonte sans doute a l’epoque 
de Shah Isma'il. C’est un traite de religiosite populaire compose a partir 
d’epiues destinees a l’initiation des partisans et disciples des qizilbash M . 

J’ai eu maintes fois l’occasion de citer des vers de Khata’i dans lesquels il 
se proclamait l’Essence d'Ali 55 . Je ne rappellerai ici qu’un seul po£me qui 
me semble suffisamment caracteristique de la personnalite de son auteur. 

•Yakin bil kim Hudayi dur Hatayi 
Muhammed Mustafayi dur Hatayi 
Safi nesli Cuneyd-i Haydar ogli 
Aliyyiil-Murtazayi dur Hatayi 
Hasan a§kina meydana giriiptur 
Huseyn-i Kerbelayi dur Hatayi 
‘Ali Zeyn el abad Bakir u Cafer 
Kazim Musa Rizayi dur Hauyi 
Muhammed Takidur 'Ali Naki hem 


5:4 Cf. Jean Aubin, "L’av^ncmcnt des Safavides reconsidere", pp.2-3. 36-40, 44-50. 

M Voir noire Hadji Bcktach : un mythc et ses avatars, pp.XJGV, 89, 135-136, 183-184, 212- 

213. 

55 Voir noire Hadji Bektach. p.132-134. 226-229. 
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Hasan Asker likayi dur Hatayi 
Muhammed Mehdi sahib zaman 
Kapusunda gedayi dur Hatayi 
Menum adum veli §ah Isma’il dur 
Tahalliisu Hatayi dur Hatayi 56 *. 

«Tiens-le pour sur : Khata’i est divin ! 

II est Muhammed Mustafa, Khata’i 

II est de la lignee de Safi, fils de Haydar ibn Djuneyd 

II est ‘All el Murteza, Khata’i 

II est entre dans la melee par amour de Hasan 

II est Huseyn de Kerbela, Khata’i 

II est Zeyn el abad, Bakir et Dja’fer 

II est Kazim Musa, il est Riza, Khata’i 

II est Muhammed Taki ainsi que ‘All Naki 

II a l’apparence de Hasan Askeri, Khata’i 

Muhammed Mehdi, le Maitre du Temps 

II est un mendiant a sa porte, Khata’i 

Bien que mon nom soit Shah Isma’il 

mon sumom e’est Khata’i, Khata’i!» . 

Comme nous venons de le voir, dans le Qizilbachisme la croyancc a la 
reincarnation se mele a celle de la multiplicity des formes, ce qui permet a 
‘All de se manifester sous des formes multiples. II se manifeste dans tous les 
Proph£tes, a l’exception toutefois de Muhammed qui represente le Ncbi, 
mais jamais la divinite. 

‘All se manifeste dans les Imams et egalement dans 1’enveloppe terrestre 
du fondateur de l’Ordre des Bektachis, Hadji Bektach. 

En voici un exemple tire d’un nefes attribue a Abdal Musa 57 : 

•Giivercin donuyla Uruma ugan 

Imanlar eviniin kapusin agan 

Ciimle evliyalar iistiinden gegen 

Varmidir hig bir er ‘Ali’den gayn ?» 

50 Ce po£me est compose en metre hezec ; v—/v—/v—. Voir Tourkhan Gandjei, II 
canzonierc di $*h Isma il tjaia'I', Naples 1959. poeme 24. pp.24-25. Nejat Birdogan. Alevilerin 
Buyuk Hukumdan : $ah Ismail Hatayi, Istanbul 1991, pp.205-206. 

57 Sur Abdal Musa, veritable fondateur de TOrdre des Bektachis et parfois donne aussi 
comme etant la reincarna'ion de Hadji Bektash. voir notre Hadji Bektach : un mythe et ses 
avitars. Ce vers se trouve <» •? dans cet ou\Tage, pp.222-224. 
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-Celui qui vim au pays de Rum sous la forme d’une colombe 
celui qui ouvrait la porte de la maison des Imams 
celui qui est superieur a tous le saints 
qui peut-il etre si ce n'est ‘Ali ?» 

L’emprise du Qizilbashisme se sent encore dans la ceremonie du Ayin-i 
Djam qui commence toujours par trois nefcs chantes de Khata’i dont un est 
obligatoirement un Duvazdch, psaume a la louange des Douze Imams. Le 
sitmmuin est atteint pendant le tawhid -communion d’union* ou le nom 
d'Ali se mele au nom de Dieu et egalement a celui du -Shah» qui est 
maintenant peiQU comme etant ‘All, le Shah-i met dan , -le roi des hommes-. 
Mais au temps de Shah Isma'il, c’etait 1* in vocation du chah temporel qui 
etait la manifestation du chah spirituel. 

Shah Isma il croyait-il vraiment a son essence divine ? En lisant ses vers 
exaltes et en tenant coinpte de son age juvenile, ainsi que de 1’adoration de 
ses partisans fanatises, on pent croire qu’il se prenait reellement pour 
l'incarnation d'AJi. Cette illusion devait diner jusqu'a sa defaite a Tchaldiran 
en 1514. Apres cet evenement tragique, il ne fut plus le meme homme, mais 
se laissa abattre par l’alcolisme et la debauche qui causerent sa mort en 
1524. 

Tchaldiran sonna le glas du Qizilbachisme en Iran ou le Shiisme 
Duodecimal s’epurera des exces apportes par les croyances des 
Tur-kinetics™. Neanmoins, le Qizilbachisme continua a vivre en Anatolie, 
malgre les persecutions. 

* 

* * 

Si le soufisme ai’ait influence les Bektashis de Tlirace sensiblement plus 
que ceux d’Anatolie, le Qizilbachisme, surtout sous la forme excessive des 
debuts, senible avoir da vantage touche l’Anatolie. 

Cela pourrait expliquer pourquoi dans les arniees de Selim I, les 
Janissaires a qui on avait impose le patronage de Hadji Bektash, purent 
combattre les Qizilbach dont les idees religieuses n’etaient pas differentes 
des leurs. Mais de ceci, ils ne se rendaient sans dome pas compte, surtout au 
debut des afliontements. Mais en fin de compte, aussi bien le Hurufisme 




Cf. Jean Aubin. Lji politique religieuse des Safa\ides. pp.235-244. 
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que le Qizilbachisme reconnaissaient une meme verite : celle de la divinite 
sous forme humaine qui prenait le nom de ‘All. 

Un certain nombre d’auteurs, occidentaux pour la plupart, tels que 
Hasluck, Birge, Kissling, Vryonnis et d’autres, ont cherche a trouver dans le 
Bektachisme des influences chretiennes. 

II est certain que le Bektashisme etant par sa nature un syncretisme 
religieux, a subi au cours des siecles differentes influences et a assimile des 
elements etrangers. Les influences chretiennes ont ete plus nombreuses en 
Thrace et dans les Balkans. En Anatolie, les Alevis ont assimile des elements 
venant des regions de Test: iraniens, kurdes, ou d’autres encore. 

On trouve des saints chretiens qui ont ete assimiles par les Bektashis et 
qui ont re<;u le nom de «Hizir» w , des lieux de culte communs aux Chretiens 
et aux Musulmans" 0 . On trouve des allusions a Jesus et en particular a -Jesus 
etendu sur la Croix* (carmiha gerilmif Isa) c '\ ce qui est contraire a 1’Islam 
qui ne reconnait pas la crucifixion de Jesus. 

Dans les pays ou des populations chretiennes se sont converties a 1’ Islam 
oar le moyen du Bektashisme, Jesus peut etre assimile a 'All, puisque les 
deux representent la manifestation de Dieu sous forme humaine. 

Cependant, meme si tel avait pu etre le cas, la croyance a la divinite 
d'Ali etait ancienne et precedemment reconnue. Deux conceptions 
identiques s’etaient rencontrees et assimilecs. 

Chez les Alevis d’Anatolie, les influences chretiennes furent plus rares, 
mais on y trouve des elements d’origine manicheenne ou provenant de 
croyances dualistes issues du Paulicianisme. De telles sectes sont attestees en 
Anatolie jusqu’au XIXe siecle, comme par exemple celle des Thondrakites' 2 . 
II y a pu egalement avoir chez les Bektashis des Balkans, des contacts avec les 
Bogomiles. Cette hypothese se trouve aujourd’hui confirmee par deux 
articles de Konstantin Zhukov sur la revoke de Bdrkluce Mustafa"*. Dans ces 

i 

M Voir none Hadji Bcktach. pp.8. T45. 160.180. 262. 275. 

"° Ibid., pp.106, 160. 163.166. 229. 

01 Ibid., pp.247-248. 

" 2 Voir notre Hadji Bcktach. pp.163-165, 180-182.194. 

1,3 Cf.KA-Zukov, "K istorii religioznykh dvitenij v vostocnora sredizemnomore v XIV-XV w. 
Novaja interpretacija vostanija Berkludje Mustaf>' v Turgij (okolo 1415 g)", Provoslasnyj 
Palcstinskij sbornik. 98 (35). Sankt-Pc ter burg 1998. pp.84-98. K.A.Zukov. "The Cathars, 
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articles, l’auteur etudie les rapports existant entre l’heresiarque anatolien et 
les Fraticelli de Samos et de Chios qui etaient des Cathares. 

II ne serait pas impossible, vu sous cet angle, que le syncretisme bektachi 
puisse, jusqu'a un certain point, entrer dans le cadre d’un mouvement plus 
vaste, de croyances issues du Proche et du Moyen Orient et qui aurait eu des 
repercussions jusqu’au monde mediterraneen. 

Ce probleme meriterait d’etre etudie, analyse et approfondi. 


Fraticelli and Turks : a new interpretation of Bekludje Mustafa's uprising in Anatolia, c.1415", 
XVIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies. Moscow 1991. Byzantine Studies Press. 
Shepherdstown, W.V. USA, 1996. pp.188-195. 
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THE NUSAYRI DOCTRINE OF ‘ALTS DIVINITY AND THE 
NUSAYRI TRINITY ACCORDING TO AN UNHPUBLISHED 
TREATISE FROM THE 7^/13* CENTURY 


MEIR M. BAL-ASHER AND ARYEH KOFSKY* 

Introductory Remarks 

In the Nusayri religion, which is in essence syncretistic, radical Shi'i 
elements constitute a cetral component. The most important of these is the 
deification of'All (b. Abi Talib), a docetrine typical of radical Shi’i groups. It 
is chiefly due to this tenet that those groups are known as Ghulat 
("extremists”). 

The question of 'All's divine-human character in the Nusayri religion 
has been discussed in previous studies. A number of scholars begining with 
S. Lyde and R. Dussaud (who wrote the first, and so far the only, 
monogrnaphs on the Nusayri religion), 1 and including others to whom we 
will refer later, dwelt on this issue in their studies, discussed the Nusayri 
trinity to various degrees of detail and depth, 2 attempted to trace the sources 
of this doctrine and discerned its centrality in the Nusayri religion and 
ritual. M. Moosa has studied this subjec of late, 3 in an exhaustive book 
devoted to the Ghulat sects, about half of which deals with the Nusayri 
religion 4 . An extensive chapter of this book deals with the Nusayri trinity. 
However, it appears that all the scholars who have expounded on this 
question until now share a tendency to present the Nusiyri theology on the 
question of the divine nature of ‘Ali and the essence of the Nusayri trinity 
(as on other issues) as woven from the same cloth. Although these scholars 


‘ Reprinted from Dcr Islam. 72/2 (1995). pp. 258-292. 

** We would like to thank Prof. EtanKohlberg and Dr. Sarah Stroumsa for their critical 
reading of a draft of this paper and for their instructive suggestions. 

1 For the titles of their works see the appended list of abbreviations. 

2 See for instance Dussaud, p. 46-72. 

3 For the full details of the tides, see the list of abbreviations. 

4 See: Moosa, ch. 29. 'The Nusayri Trinity", pp. 342-351 and ch. 5. The Ghulat's Trinity", 
pp. 5065. 
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were aware of the existence of sub-sects and other groups among the 
Nusayris and in fact described them in their studies, 5 they did not pay 
attention to the considerable doctrinal differences existing among the 
Nusayris themselves regarding the issues under discussion. This cannot 
always be explained as the result of any meagemess of sources. In certain 
cases, such as the topics discussed in our study, this lack of differentiation is 
in fact due to an insufficiendy careful reading of the sources that they had at 
their disposal. 

This paper intends to deal with a few aspects of the question of the 
divine-human nature of 'All, and to shed light on the essence of the trinity 
in the Nusayri religion, as presented in a Nusayri treatise dating from the 
7th/13th century. This treatise is an internal Nusayri polemic in which the 
personal perception of the author is presented in opposition to rival views. 
The argument between the sides exhibits various positions which we shall 
argue, are reminiscent of internal Christian disputes concerning the nature 
of Jesus and the essence of the Christian trinity. Moreover, even the author 
himself occasionally clarifies and refines his oppinion through a comparison 
with Christian views. This clearly demonstrates his familiarity with Christian 
joncepts of the nature and image of Jesus and may hint at sources of 
influence for some of the doctrines which peretrated the Nusayri creed at 
an early stage of its development. 

Before turning our attention to the substance of the matter, let us 
devote a few remarks to the treatise itself and its background. 

Bibliographic drescription of the treatise and notes on its language. 

The treatise, in the form of a disute (munazara), is preserved as a part of 
a collective manuscript (madjmu'a) of Nusayri writings, codex No. 1450 in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. The madjmu'a contains 179 folios and 
includes a number of Nusayri treatises, catalogued concisely by G. Vajda and 
Y. Sauvan*. 

f 

The debate under discussion occupies pages 67-155 of the codex. Vajda 
and Sauvan inaccurately divided the treatise into two: they defined the 
section in pages 67-130a as a munazara, and treated the section in pages 


5 See: Dussaud. pp. 77-103; Moosa. pp. 337-341. 

ll See: Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, deuxieme partle, manuscrits musulmans, tome III 
(No. 1121-1464). Paris. fefibliotheque Nationale. 1985. pp. 311-314. 
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130b-155a as an independent treatise. Basing themselves on what is written 
at the beginning of page 130b, they gave this second treatise the title 
‘Ithna'ashara barf and ascribed it to al-Mufaddal b. 'Umar (al-Dju‘fi). a 
disciple of the Imam Ja'far al-§adiq and an important figure inthe Nusayri 
religion 7 . In other words, the beginning of page 130b, which includes 
statements attributed to al-Mufaddal concerning the knowledge of twelve 
words, is presented as the commencement of a new treatise. This is clearly 
not the case. Dussaud, 8 without paying too much attention to this collective 
manuscript, already realized that the figures involved in the debate as well as 
the place names, attest to a single tractate. To Dussaud's observation one 
may add that the issues discussed in the two "treatises" and the sequence of 
ideas between them also attest to their being a single tractate: the opening 
statements of 130b. constitute, in our opinion, a clear and direct 
continuation of the text from the previous pages (130a) rather than a 
beginining of a new one, as suggested by Vajda and Sauvan. 

The anonymous scholar, who devcoted a French preface of four pages 
in longhand to the description of the treatises included in the collective 
manuscript, also perceived the nature of the treatise; he too viewed these 
consecutive pages (67-155) as one unit. His circumspect scrutiny of the 
collection in its entirety, as well as his pertinent comments regarding various 
sections therein, bespeak of attentive reading 9 . 

Also noteworthy is the list of treatises written in the handof the copyist 
(or one of the coyists) of the collection, from which it transpires that the 
copyist himself viewed the complete sequence of the pages under discussion 
as one work which he entitles Munazarat al-shaykh Nashshabi tatadamman 
akhass ’aqa’idihim bi’l-tawhid (‘debate of sheikh al-Nashshabi including 
fundamentals of their [the Nusayris] belief concerning the unity of Cod'): 
the title which follows refers already to the treatise following the munazara 
(p. 155): sharh al-imam wa-ma yudjabu 'alayhi ('explanation of [the 
institution of] the Imam and the obligations imposed on him [the Imam]). 


7 On al-Mufad4al and his place in ihe Nusayri religion, see the comprehensive sutdy of H. 
Halm, "Schatten", part I and II. 

8 See: Dussaud. introduction, p. XX. 

9 See: p. 2, 1. 12-p. 3, 1. 4. There is no pagination of the handwritten preface, hence the 
enumeration given here is ours. 
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Sauvan and Vajda’s description 10 indicates that the entire collection was 
copied by a number of copyists, as can be seen from the colophons at the 
end of various treatises therein 11 . The copying of the treatise we are 
concerned with was completed on the first of the month of Safar 1211 
(August 7,1796 A.D.). 12 

This collection, along with another (Paris, arabe 1449) also containing 
Nusayri texts in oriental (Syrian) hadwriting, reached the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris in 1866. 13 

The language of the manuscript is "middle Arabic". It is characterized 
by various grammatical deviations from classical Arabic which are typical of 
middle Arabic. 


Phonetically, the phenomenon of weakening the hamza is frequent 
(e.ge.: & ■ instead of 14 instead of j nstcac i Q f 

10 and many others); the exchange of o Aid a/*1 is routine. 

In spelling, the replacement of • with o which is usual in manuscripts 
occurs quite often; but also the opposite, lcass frequent replacement, i.e. 
writing: instead of Cj in verbal forms in the perfect tense (e.g. 
instead of Cwli 17 ***** instead of *-****; 18 instead of 19 is 

documented numerous times in this manuscript. 20 

Morphologically, the classical forms are generally preservccd, although 
here there are slips into the vernacular, such as the doubling of the £ after 


10 See the catalogue referred to in note 6. p. 314. 

11 See. for example, pp. 38a; 167a; 174b. 

12 Mun. p. 155a. 1. 1-2 and see also Vajda and Sauvan in the catalogue referred to in note 
6. p. 314. 

13 See: Vajda and Sauvan, ibid. 

14 Mun. 69a. 1. 5. 

15 Ibid.. 71a. 1. 9. 

16 Ibid., 112a. 1.12. 

17 Ibid.. 67b. 1. 10. 

18 Ibid., 108b, 1. 8. 

19 Ibid., 113a, 1.12. 

20 On this and on other grammatical phenomea mentioned here, see: J. Blau, A Grammar 
of Mediaeval Judeo-Arabic, 2nd edition (in Hebrew). Jerusalem. 1980. especially pp. 41-42. and 
also idem.. A Grammar of Christian Arabic. Louvain. 1966-7. 
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the definite article ( instead of Sr^ 2I - a phenomenon familiar from 

Arabic dialects, including the Syrian and Palestinian dialects). 

As regards syntax, particularly noteworthy is the misuse of case endings 
and even subsequent hyper-corrections; 22 the disappearance of modes of the 
imperfect, 23 which is one of the salient characteristics of middle Arabic, can 
also be observed. 

It should finally be noted that this type of language is also typical of 
many other Nusayri manuscripts 24 . 

Background and content of the treatise 

The treatise, well described by the anonymous scholar who wrote the 
preface to the collective manuscript, constitutes "an account of various 
debates which the author held with his co-religionists, including a debate 
with a teacher named ‘All ibn Mansur which took place in the village of Asin 
or Isfin 25 in the month of §afar 685 (i.e., March or April 1286 A.D). The 
author attempts to prove in this treatise the divinity of the Commander of 
the Faithful (= 'All) and a kind of trinity in unity and unity in the trinity..." 26 

These words, in conjunction with his additional comment concerning 
the vague nature of the treatise, 27 describe pertinenty both the gist of the 
treatise and its fragmentary nature. 

The writer of the treatise and the dominant figure in conducting the 
debates described therein is Yusuf ibn al-‘Adjuz al-Nashshabi al-Halabl 28 . 

21 Mun. Ilia, 1. 10. 

22 Many examples for this are found in passages from the Munazara quated in our study. 
Wherever there appears a grammatical form deviating from the rules of classical Arabic, this 
form was left to stand with an exelamation mark (!) signaling this deviation. 

23 For example: /a tamil (in the indicative imperfect) instead of la tamil (in the jussive 
imperfect) (Mun. 70a, 1. 10) and many other examples. 

24 Sec also Strothmann's note. MA. pp. 11-12. 

25 The identification of this place as well as of other place names mentioned in the 
Murazara is uncertain. It is possible that some of them changed names or no longer exist. 
However there are allusions that these places are located in the Nusayri mountain. Some of 
these names might be identified with similar place names appearing in the maps supplied by 
Dussaud in his comprehensive book, Topographi historique de la Syrie antique et medic vale, 
Paris, 1927. See especially map no. IX. 

20 See the above mentioned Frenech handwiritten preface to the Munazara. p. 2. 1. 20-23. 

27 ”11 s'exprime d'une maniere si obscure, que n'ai pu le suivre dans le dedale de son 
raisonnement" (ibid., p. 2.1. 24-26). 

28 This is his full name as it appears in p. 68a. 1. 10. In the beginining of the treatise (67b, 
1. 4-5) he is mentioned by the name Yusuf al-Halabl al-ma'ruf bi’l-Nashshabi, but the surrame 
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Nothing is known of his origin cxccptk for the possibility that he hailed from 
the city of Aleppo; this bay be inferred from his nisba "al-Halabi", and 
perhaps also from the fact that he refers to a certain al-Jazari, with whom he 
studied, as the "Imam of the people of Aleppo" (Imam al-Halabiyyin)*\ 

Al-Nashshabi himself sums up the correct path and to caution agains 
distortions by deviants and corruptors who follow the fallacies of their 
hearts 30 . Along with this didactic-polemical purpose, the author also notes an 
eschatological explanation forhis action; the differences between various 
factions are, in his oponion, one of the signs of the end of days. The author 
even suggests a connection between the events of his and those of the end of 
time, destined to occur within twenty years, i.e., at the beginning of the 
8/14th century 31 . 

AJ-Nashshabi notes at the beginning of the treatise that, at his teacher s 
request, he accompanied him in his wanderings to a number of villages in 
northwest Syria, 3 ' 2 whose inhabitants treated them hospitably. 33 From there, 
due to poor living conditions, he was forced to wander to "the people of the 
mountain and the shore", 3 * the historical centre of the Nusayris 3 \ The 
author does not conceal his profound disappointment with the mountain 
people, most of whom, according to him, "have turned away from the 
correct (paht) and from telling the truth and have turned to corrupt matters 
and worthless trade." 3 ' 1 Later on al-Nashshabi emphasizes his disappointment 


I bn al-'Adjiiz appears only on the margin of the page. Henceforth he will be referred to by his 
nisba al-Nashshabi or simply as "the author". 

w Mun. 140b. 1.6. 

30 Miiji, 142b. 

31 Mun. 139b-140b. The author notes that the eschatological events will take place within 
the influence zone of three planets: Saturn (zuhal), Jupiter (al-mushtari) and Mercury 
(‘utarid). Then comes a detailed account of the coming of the mahdi and the establishment of 
his rule all over the universe. 

32 Mun. 681>69a; al-Nashshabi mentions the names of several stations in his wanderings, 
among them the villages Bilad al-dhimam. Bilad al-nifaf and al-Khu$a. As far as we are able to 
tell, these names do not appear either in the Arabic geographical literature or in modern 
studies. See also note 25. 

33 Mun. 68b. 1. 12-13. 

31 "Ahl al-jibal wa'lsawahil" (Mun, 69b, 1. 2); by this the author probably refers to the 
Nusayri mountain and the coast of Ladhiqiyya. 

3r ’ On this region, the historical domain of the Nujayrls for centuries, see: Jacques 
Weulresse, Lc pays dcs Alaouites. Tours. 1940. pp. 124-162. 

31 ’ "fa-wadjadtu akthar ahl al-djabal qad shadhdhu 'an al-haqq wa-qawi al-pdq wa malu ila 
al-asbab al-fasida wa'lbadayi' al-kasida wa'1-ddjara aJ-khasira..."(Mun. 69a. 1. 3-5). 
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with both their moral and their religious-doctrinal values; he accuses them 
of upholding deviant views and relates that he disputed with them on the 
heresy of various groups of the mountain people 37 . Among the latter he 
mentions specifically two: Nashi Qarmas and Rabi'a al-Suwayda, 3 * who, in his 
eyes, set an example of those holding drisreputable views 3 ' 1 . The author 
argues with Rabi'a al-Suwayda and his teacher al-Mu‘allim Musa, who is 
mentioned several times in the treatise. 

Al-Nashshabi accuses Rabi'a of disclosing the secrets of religion among 
the multitudes, in pursuit of power, authority and material pleasures, and 
due to psychological disorder' 10 . 

The debate between al-Nashshabi and Rabi'a takes place in the village of 
Dayruna in the district of al-Qulay'a, 11 as well as in the aforementioned 
village of Asfin/Isfin, Rabi'a’s village 12 . The author notes that he won 
support for his views from a number of scholars (unknown to us from other 
sources), whose names he cites specificall 13 . Contrary to his habit, he 
describes in realative deatil the circumstances of one of the meetings of the 
debate. During the debate between the two, others are present who may take 
a position in favour of one of the sides; tempers flare and the polemic causes 
a breach between families and friends. Al-Nashshabi blames Rabi'a for 
denouncing him to the local governor, informing the governor that his rival 
(i.e., the author) and his faction are plotting a rebellion against him. The 
governor orders them brought to him and they are compelled to go into 
hiding H . 


47 On the heresy of the "mountain people" see also the author's words in pp. 139b; 142a. 

38 Mun. 69a 1. S-4. The former is not mentioned again in the treatise: the latter (Rabi'a) is 
mentioned further on by the name Rabi'a b. Nasr al-‘A$ida (Mun. 70b, 1.9). His surname al- 
Suwayda may indicate his connection with one of several places named al-Suwaydiyya (or al- 
Souwcidiyyc as the name is actually pronounced in the Syrian Arabic dialect); see the index in 
Dussaud's Topographic. 

39 Mun. 69b. 


10 Mun, 113a; 142b. The authors criticism of Rabi'a is grounded in a general psychological 
theory which he learned from his master al-Hatim al-Tubani, one of the leading Nusayrl 
authorities at the end of the 7th/13th and the beginning of the 8th/14th centuries (see on him: 
Ghalib. p: 376 sqq.). 

11 Qaryat Dayruna min baJad al-Qulay‘a (Mun. 70a. 1.4). 

12 See note 25. 

13 Mun. pp. 71a-b. 

11 Mun. 112b-113a. 
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The vigour and intensity of the polemic indicates, in our view, the 
religious and theological, fermentation which existed in the first centuries of 
the consolidation of the Nusayri religion. This contrasts with the poor state 
of religious education in recent centuries, primarily in the last 200 years 
about which there is quite detailed evidence 45 . 

The treatise deals with numerous topics and is not marked by 
conceptual consistency. The author jumps from one subject to another 
without maintaining the thread of thought connecting the many ideas which 
he discusses. Nevertheless, the fundamental axis upon which his discussion 
evolves seems to focus on two questions (which are, in fact, two aspects of 
the same issue): the internal Nusayri dispute over the nature of ‘Ali and the 
essence of the Nusayri trinity. We have chosen, therefore, to focus on these 
issues. 

The debate over the nature of ‘All 

After describing the circumstances of the dispute, al-Nashashabi 
establishes the literary framework of the treatise. He sets out to dispute and 
refute the views of a number of groups which share a concept that reduces 
the divine status of 'Ali. 4 " 

The dispute between the author and his rivals regarding the divine 
human nature of Ali reflects essentially the intrinsic tension between two 
polarized perceptions of this issue. The viewpoint represented by the author 
is an abstracting view, 47 i.e., a conception which accentuates the divine 
elements of 'Ali while eschewing aspects of his nutare that could draw him 
closer to flesh and blood. This is essentially a docetic conception. The rival 
conception, on the other hand, denotes a view that draws ‘Ali closer to flesh 
and blood and sketches him in anthropomorphic terminology, and even in 
actual incarnation. 

The tension between these conceptions is inherent to the Nusayri 
dogma. This dogma views ‘Ali as a deity which appeared in various periods 


* ' See, for instance: Lyde. p. 186-231, and especially, p. 188. 

46 Mun. 80a-83b. On these groups see below. 

17 The Arabic term frequendy used by the author is tanzih or some other derivative of the 
root nzh. The literal meaning of this is purification, but for our purpose it may be. in some 
cases, best be rendered as ’abstraction'. 
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in history in diverse human guises 48 . This essentially resembles the Christian 
dogma of the divinity of the Son and his historical appearance in the 
incarnation as the figure of Jesus. The tension between the two perceptions 
of ‘All stems from the theological difficulty latent in the doctrine of 
incarnation. In what follows we shall see that the various Nusayri concepts 
born of the desire to solve this difficulty also resemble, to a large degree, 
Christion attempts at wrestling with this question. 

Al-Nashshabi's charges against the convictions of his rivals emerge 
throughout the treatise, but their gist can be found already in its begining: 

We debated the question of acknowledging or rejecting the existence of 
image (fa-djara bayni wa-baynabu al-hadith ‘ala ithbat wudjud al-sura wa- 
nafyiha) and his (Rabi‘) opinion of the Commander of the Faithful (= 
‘All) ...was that he did have an image both in his appearance as well as 
in his concealment (musawwar sura bi-zuhurihi wa-butunihi): 
(possessing) a hand of light, a head of light and a foot of light; and he 
(Rabi'a) was of the opinion that the abstract image (is identical) with 
the light of essence... 49 wa athbata anna al-sura al-anza'iyya hiya nur al- 
dhat). And he further stated: ‘I do not deny anything about him 50 
except eating and drinking’ and I* rejected his remarks on this. In 
addition, we discussed the question of the ‘imama line’ (satr al-imama). 
He believed that is ‘ma'nawite’ 51 and I (also) rejected this claim/’ 2 

Three points evolve from this paragraph which are repeated and 
discussed in many other places in the text: a) Rabi'a’s conception of'All, the 
deity, as possessing a form in which he is revealed, "the visible form", as it is 
designated in many places in the course of the treatise; b) this form is 
portrayed in anthropomorphic categories, although it should be noted that 

48 The cyclical revelaton of the deity is discussed below. 

49 The term "light of essence" (nur al-dhat), mentioned in several passages of the 
Munazara quoted here, signifies a mediating power between the persons of the trinity; see the 
discussion on the trinity below. 

50 1.e., "about 'AIT. 

51 This means that the most sublime aspect of the trinity (normally identified with the 
ina'na) is incarnated in the historical Imams. This concept is in fact entailed in the term 'satr al- 
imama). This question as well as the affinity of the Nusayris to the Twelver Shi'a is discussed 
below. 

52 Mun, 71a. 1. 6-70b. 1. 12: see also the passage in pp. 100b, 1. 10-101a. 1. 3 (to be 
discussed later) and p. 142b. 1. 9. 
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Rabi‘a does not present here crude anthropomorphism. He refers to the 
members of God's body (hand, head, foot) as manifestations of light; and c) 
the ma'na reveals himself in the historical ‘imama line’ (of the "Tewelver" 
Shi‘a). 

The anthropomorphism of ‘All the God as opposed to his deification 
and exaltation: the authentic Nu?ayri-Kha$IbI 53 position contrasted with 
deviant viewpoints 

In another part of the treatise, M al-Nashshabi presents Rabi'a’s opinion 
in great detail and adds that the latter views the perception which negates 
‘All's (exoteric) form-an outhook which does not recognize his incamation- 
as heretical 5 *. The author again emphasizes Rabi'a's stand which contends 
that only incontrovertibly concrete actions, such as eating and drinking, 
cannot be ascribed to ‘All. To prove his claim that ‘Ali the God took on a 
visible form, Rabi'a cites historical episodes from ‘All's life in which he is 
described as undertaking human activities. Chief among these are events 
which took place in the course of military expeditions at the beginning of 
Islam (as the killing of the Jew Marhab during the expedition of Khaybar (in 
7/628])/*" ‘All's war against Mu‘awiya at SifFin (in 37/657)/' 7 and other 
cases.™ 'All's participation in clearly human activities of this sort can leave no 
doubt, in Rabi'a's mind, that he is also possessed of a human aspect 

w l.c. the doctrine attributed to Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Kha$ibi (d. 
346/957-8 or 358/969), one of the eminent Nusayri creed. Al-Nashshabi, as it beebomes clear 
from various places in his book, regards him as a leading authority of the authentic Nusayriyya. 
the true monotheists (al-nmwahhida). His name gave the Nusayriyya one of its several titles (al- 
Khatfbiyya). In question no. 99 of the Nusayri catechism published by J. Catafago, al-Khasibi is 
presented as the founder of the Nusayri religion all over the world (shaykhuna alladhi ashra'a 
lana aJsharl'a /? sayir(l) al-buldan (catechisinc. pp. 77-78 1= KM. p. 194, 1. 9-10] and see also 
Lyde. p. 60). On the life and work of al-Khasibi. see the preface by the ananymous editor of al- 
Khasibi's book al-Hidaya al-kubra. Beirut. 1406/1986, pp. 5-24. and the sources mentioned by 
him. 

M Mun. 100b. 1.10-101,1.3. 

55 Mini. 100b, 1. 10-11. 

r- ’ Mun, 101a. 1. 5; on this well-known affair, see the account founded on both Sunni and 
Shi'i sources, in Muhammad Baqir al-Madjlisi. Bihar al-anwar. Beirut. 1403/1983, vol. 21, p. 15 
sqq. 

1,7 Mun. 105b, 1. 9 sqq. 

** It is noteworthy that among the biographical episodes meant to demonstrate 'Ali's 
human aspect, there is one referred to by the title khabar aJ-a'inna ("the account of the reins"), 
during this event, unknown to us from other sources. ‘Ali is said to have stretched his hands 
towards heaven (Mun. 101b. 1. 3-4). 
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Some of the opinions which al-Nashshabi ascribes to Rabi‘a, as well as 
other views, are identified by the author as those of various groups which we 
will deatil shordy. These groups share the belief in the incarnauon of God in 
‘All. It appears that in describing in detail the various hereuc groups, the 
author does not necessarily intend to identify any one of them with groups 
holding these same views in his own lime. His intenuon is rather primarily to 
point out the similarity exisdng between the Jews of apostates of his own 
time and the views which these groups held. 

Among the heresies which the author numbers, some are known from 
other sources, and some are as yet completely unknown. It also transpires 
from the treadse that the mojority are internal Nusayri "heresies". The 
Hatimiyya and Ishaqiyya occupy conspicuous place among these heresies. 
The treadse decribes the first group as a Nusayri faction; we hace been 
unable to find any men don of it in other sources 5 '*'. Among the wiews which 
al-Nashshabi attributes to the Hatimiyya is the concepuon that ‘Ali is not the 
supreme concealed aspect of the divinity. In their understanding, die three, 
divine lights of the trinity, 'Ali, Muhammad, and Salman, emanated 
(inbajasat) from the (absence’ (al-ghayb). ‘Ali in his historical appearance is, 
according to them, a created flesh and blood figure (shakhs bashari 
makhluq) which reflects the human aspect of the deity. Between the divine 
aspect of 'Ali and divinity itself there is an intermediate enuty which is he 
"light of essence." 60 ‘All is therefore, in their understanding, the 
manifestation of God in created human form 61 . In another place he even 
attributed to them the somewhat vague opinion diat this created form 
originated, in fact, in the acdons of the multitudes. In other words, God 
creates ‘All's human form for people out of their own actions 62 . It seems that 
the intention of the author here is to say that God appears to the people in a 
created human form due to mankind’s inability to grasp his exalted nature. 
The view that ‘Ali is of flesh and blood just like the "leader of the 
community" (Imam al-djama'a) in every generation, is also attributed to the 


50 It is possible that the title Hatimiyya derives from the name of a certain Hatim al- 
Hanifiyya mentioned in Mun. 137a. 1. 3. See also 82b. 1. 10. where he is called Shaykuna Hatim 
and where heretic views are ascribed to him. 

,i0 Mini. 82a-b. On the term "light, of essence" see also p. 29. 

01 Mun, 134a, 1.2-3. 

62 Mun, 149b. 1.11-13. 
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Hatimiyya.'** 3 It may be that the meaning here goes even beyond this, that is 
to say: not only that this view emphasizes the complete incarnation of ‘All, 
but it also claims the belief that 'All is embodied a new not only in the 
historical Imams, but also within die leaders of the Nusayri communities in 
very generation**. 

The other important group whose views al-Nashshabi portrays as 
refleeting the heretical wiews with which he debates in his treatise is, as 
mentioned, the Ishaqiyya. 

In a number of places in the treatise, die autor notes that those who 
hold these deviant opinions are the followers of Abu Duhayba. Aldiough diis 
person is not menuoned except by this appellauon, the author is apparendy 
referring to Isma'il b. Khalid al-Ba albakki, known by his surname of Abu 
Duhayba, a disciple of Ishaq (b. Muhammad al-Nakha'i al-Ahmar), who was 
one of the founders of the Ishaqiyya sect. This sect was close in origin and 
outlook to the Nusayriya, and it seems that al-Nashshabi's polemic against 
them refleets some historical reality and does not belong merely to the 
literary domain'*. 

The central point in Ishaq's teachings, presented in our treause through 
his disciple Abu Duhayba, is the belief in ‘All's divinity and his incarnadon in 
the Imams. Al-Nashshabi attributes to Abu Duhayba, mentioned at four 


Man. 134a. 1. 4-5. 

' r * For evidence as to the persistence of belief in 'Ali’s incarnation in certain persons also 
in modern times, see: R. Strothmann. “Die Nusayri im heutigen Syrien", Nachrichten der 
AkadTinie dcr Wissenschaftcn in Gottingen. Gottingen. 1950. p. 35. See also: J. Catafago, "Die 
drei Messen der Nussairier". ZDMG . 2 (1848). p. 389. 

So far the only source for the history of the Ishaqiyya in Syria is Ghalib's book (pp. 262- 
4). According to him the Syrian centre of the sect in Aleppo moved under the leadership of 
Abu Duhayba to the region of the Nusayri mountain, and from there to the coast of Ladhiqiyya. 
Abu Duhayba and his followers became rivals of the Nusayri sect. At the beginning of the 13th 
century the Ishaqi/ya was oppressed in this region by the activities of Hasan al-Makhzun al- 
Sinqari. a Nusayri emir and a great poet of the Nusayriyya. AJ-Sinqari burned their writings and 
practically eliminated the presence of the Ishaqiyya in the region. Some followers of the sect 
might have remained among the Nusayris, but at any rate the memory of their rivalry was still 
alive in their minds. The Nusayris also retained in their possesion Ishaqi writings. On Ishaq and 
the Ishaqiyya see: Halm "Sehatten", part I. pp. 245-247 and 250-253; Strothmann, MA. pp. 130, 
195, 205 and elsewhere; for a French tramsadon of Shahrastanl’s account of the Ishaqiyya see: 
Dussaud. p. 57 sqq. and the recently published annotated translation of D. Gimaret and G. 
Monnot. Livre des religions et des sectes. Leuven. 1986. pp. 542-545. 
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places in the treatise, an anthropomorphic conception of God. 00 His opinion 
regarding the ma'na as part of the imama line is mentioned in two places. 07 
As we know, the author rejects this view, since those who profess it in fact 
believe in incarnation (hululiyyay* . In another place the author claims that 
he who holds that "‘Ali(s ability is (part) of the ability of God and that the 
ma'na is not identical to ‘All is thereby a polytheist (mushrik), an infidel and 
a follower of Abu DuI^yhE." 0 '-' A more explicit link betweeen the "deviant" 
views rejected by al-Nashshabi and the Ishaqiyya is made in another 
paragraph in which the author describes events which occurred after God's 
incarnation in al-Hasan (al-'Askari): 70 

...questions and answers have multiplied, doubt has intruded, and disreputable 
views have appeared such as those of Ishaq and his comrades and others from 
among those who believe in incarnation (hululiyya) , those who fabricated lies in 
their hearts and said that God resides in the hijab and in the bab and in the 
aytam, 71 from among the "people of rank" (ahl al-maratib A. 72 

This passage directly links Ishaq and his followers with views that 
advocate the incarnation (of 'All ). However, is the portryal of rival views 
(i.e. considering the ma'na as part of the imama line; distinguishing 
between the ma'na and ‘Ali, and believing in the incarnation of 'All and/or 
the Imans) as the views which Ishaq and his followers held, sufficient to 


Mun. 118a. 1. 10-11. Here he is not mentioned by his surname Abu Duhayba but as the 
"author of Kitab al-Fahs ". Further on. however (123a, 1. 8). al-Nashshabi explicitly identifies 
Abu Duhayba as the writer of the above mentioned book now referred by in its full title Kitab aJ- 
Fah$ wal-bahth. 

07 Mun. 123a, 1. 3; 125b, 1.12-13. 

08 Mun. 125b. 1. 12-13. 

I, ' ) Mun. 131b, 1. 4-6. For a derogatory mention Abu Duhayba in one of the prayers of 
Kitab al-madjmu\ see: KM. p. 185 1. 2-3 (the Arabic text) and p. 165 (the French translation);• 
for an English translation, see: Salisbury, pp. 240-241. 

70 The question of the ma'na’s incarnation in the Imam Hasan al-'Askari is treated below. 

71 The five aytam (the Incomparable) are divine entities emanating from the trimity. or 
more specifically, from the bab. The aytam. like the persons of the trinity, are identified with 
Muslim personalities, five of the companions of the prophet who are also known as 'Ali's 
supporters: al-Miqdad b. Aswad al-Kindi, Abu Dharr al-Ghifari, 'Abd Allah b. Rawaha al-Ansarl 
'Uthman b. Maz'un al-Nadjashl and Qandbar b. Madan al-Dawsi. See: KM. p. 188. 1. 7-9 and the 
Frenech translation, p. 168; Salisbury, p. 248. On the place of the aytam in Nusayri theology see: 
Dussaud. p. 68 sqq. and Moosa. ch. 31 ("...Role of the Aytam and Spiritual Hierarchies"), pp. 
357-361. 

72 Mun. 120a, 1. 11-120b. The term ahl al-maradb is a general tide for all the personalities 
of the Nusayri spiritual realm. See: KM. p. 191,1. 4 and p. 194, 1. 5 and Moosa, ibid. 
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prove that the treatise reflects, among other things, a historical debate 
between two closely related sects (Nusayriyya and Ishaqiyya)? There does not 
appear to be sufficient evidence to decide unequivocally on this issue. It is 
indeed possible that the representatives of the sides to die debate tesufy to 
its persistence to their own time, so that al-Nashshabi, on the one hand, 
represented the Nusayri-Khasibi view, whereas his rivals, led by Rabi'a, 
represented the Ishaqi viev. In contrast, one can just as reasonably assert that 
the debate does not refleect a true historical reality, and that the author 
used of the names of past rivals, Ishaq and his disciple Abu Duhayba, in 
order to mark and condemn the deviant doctrines of his times. 

In any event, al-Nashshabi regards the sect which continues the path of 
al-Khasibi as the only one holding correct views and the only one whose 
followers are worthy of being considered "believers in the unity of God." 75 

The audior menuons two other groups-apparendy also Nusayri or other 
heterodox shi'i subsects-the Mu'tazila and the Zaydiya, but it should be 
noted that there is no correlauon between them and the well known groups 
familiar to us by these names in Arabic literature. The Mu'tazila referred to 
by the author of the Munazara may be identical with shi‘i sub-sect 
mentioned under this name by al-Mas'udi. The view that "the visible form of 
the dei^y is the sun which encompasses the sky" is ascribed to the first of 
thenf, the Mu'tazila, 7 * as is the view that the divine manifested from which 
the ma 'na speaks is the universal end (al-sura al-mar'iyya aJ-ghaya al-kulliya 
aJ-zahira al-lahutiya al-nauqa bi'l-ma'nawiya). This form is actually idenucal, 
in their system, with the entire trinity and it speaks through the historical 
human figures, in which the trinity is incarnated 75 . 

Regarding the Zaydiya, it should first be noted diat the author includes 
several groups in this term (al-firaq al-madhkura min al-zaydiya) 7l \ From the 
text it appears that diis appelauon is derived from a certain Zayd al-Hasib, 77 
to whom various essays are attributed. These essays, known to al-Nashabi, 
imcluded hereucal beliefs such as a) the opinion that Muhammed, 'All , and 
Salman are one person (al-"mim" (=Muhammad) wa-'Ali wa-Salman shay' 

TA See: El 2 , vol. 7. p. 793b. 

71 Mun.. 137b. 1.4. 

75 Ibid.. 137b. 

7,1 Ibid.. 143a. 1. 8-9. 

77 Ibid.. 138b. 1. S6. 
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wahid wa-nur wahid) 7 *; b) the belief that ‘Ali is only a holy spirit which 
sustains the body of the believer (but does not dwell inside it);*' c) the belief 
that the spirit of the beliver is the spirit which speaks through the voice of 
the Imam and is identical with 'Ali(!). Alongside this complex of doctrines 
concerning the divinity which express wiews diminishing ‘All's divine status, 
these essays are also said to include an exalting view of the deity whereby the 
ma'na is separated and placed above the trinity, i.e.: "the ma'na is neither 
visible nor sensible and it is the intellect (al-’aql)' and also "the intellectually 
cognized object (al-'aql al-ma'qul)' m which creates all tilings .” 81 

It is noteworthy that the view attributed here to the Zaydiyya, according 
to which 'All, Muhammad, and Salman constitute one person, is reminiscent 
of the Christian Sabellian heresy of the third century, which stipulated that 
the Father and the Son are one person 82 . 

The last of the deviant groups mentioned by al-Nashshabl, known to us 
also from other sources, is the Mukhammisa, mentioned only once in our 
text. Unlike the former groups, this is not a Nusayri sect, although it does 
hold views similard to those of the Nusayris. Al-Nashshabi does not dwell on 
it at length, and he merely attributes to it a simplistic concept of incarnation; 
yet it transpires from his remarks that this sect is well known to him and that 
he is familiar with literary polemics against it 83 

Finally deserving mention is the marked propensity of the treatise to 
characterize later religious groups according to their resemblance to earlier 
known groups and factions, without there necessarily being a connection 
between them, not even a literary one. This propensity is also well known to 
us from Jewish and Christian history. 


78 M 11 / 1 . 139a. 1.9-10. 
w Ibid.. 1. 8. 

80 The rendering of these well known Aristotelian philosophical terms into Arabic is that 
of S. Pines in his English translation of Mamimonides. The Guide of the Perplexed. Chicago 
and London. 1903, vol. I. p. 163. See also below our discussion of the trinity and especially, p. 
289 with note 155. 

81 Ibid.. 1. 7. 

82 On this Christian heresy see: Epiphanius. Panardion, Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der erstenJahrhunderte. 31 (ed. K. Holl), Leipzig. 1922, 62. 1. 

83 Mini. 131a; on the mukhammisa see Halm. "Schatten". part II. p. 250 and idem. Gnosis, 
pp. 218-230; and idem. Gnosis, pp. 218-230; and see also the recent entry "Mukhammisa "by W. 
Madelung. £/ 2 . 6. pp. 517-518. 
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The central doctrine common to the diverse outlooks presented here is 
that ‘All has a separate, human nature not identical with God. In the autor's 
opinion, this, of necessity, leads to an anthropomorphic wiew of the deity, a 
conclusion which in his opinion entails both heresy and polytheism (shirk); 
he likens their error to Chirstion error in comprehending the divine aspect 
of Christ in the trinity: 

He who believes that ‘All is a human name (ism nasut) and that Allah is a divine 
name ism lahut), has thus admitted that Allah is a body (jism) representing both 
and humanity-indeed he had become an infidel and polytheist (kafara wa- 
ashraka. and reverted to what the Christians believe concerning Christ. They say 
that he (i.e., Christ) represents both divinity and humanity: that the execution 
and crucifixion effected his humanity, and that his divinity ascended to heaven 
returning to its source, God. however, denounced them as liars in His words (Q. 
4/159): "Yet they did not slay him. neither crucified him. only a likeness of that 
was shown to them", as well as in His words (Q. 112/1): "The Commander of the 
Faithful has not begotten and has not been begotten" etc. And He denied them 
in His words: "I am a tongue, neither flesh nor blood". And He denounced 
them as liars as He denounced the Christians. It is proven by these words that he 
(i.e. 'Ali ) is one. single, rational in his essence and does not reside in a created 
human form, nor does he speak through such a human form. 8 "* 

A few interesting points in this passage deserve attention. Firstly, the 
analogy, which the author draws between the mistaken conception which, 
according to him, exists in Christianity regarding the figure of Jesus, and 
Nusayri dosctrinal deviations concerning the belief in 'All’s divinity, is quite 
instructive. Both impair die perception of the nature of the deity by creating 
a duality of a divine aspect (ism lahut) and a human aspect (ism nasut) in 
the deity. The tendency to draw an analogy between 'All and Jesus is indeed 
a familial theme in heterodox Shi'i circles, and has been noted by scholars 
in the past; even the adoption of a docetic view in relation to 'All’s death, 
similar to Gnostic-Manichean docetism in relation to Jesus, can be found in 
Muslim heresiographic literature. 86 However, one can also discern here the 
same familiarity of the author with the complex nature of the Christian 


81 Mun. 136a. 1.11. 

86 See. for example, ihe chapter on the Saba’iyya (i.e., the followers of 'Abd Allah b. 
Saba’) in 'Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, al-Farq bayn aJ-firaq. ed. Ph. Hilti. Cairo. 1924, p. 142; and 
see also I. Friedlaender, The Heterodoxies of the Shiites according to Ibn Hazm", JAOS. 28 
(1907), pp. 29-30. For a discssion of the docetic doctrine concerning 'Ali see also: Lyde, p. 123. 
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trinitarian theology, and his familiarity with the Christian type of literature is 
seen in the use of the twin terms nasut-lahut, which are specifically Christian. 

It is also interesting to note the use which the author makes of the 
docetic verse in the Qur'an regarding Jesus, as the aim of the Qur’anic verse 
is to demonstrate the impossibility of a man like Jesus being humiliated and 
dying a shameful death by crucifixion. The Qoranic verse does not negate 
Jesus( human aspect in any way. Here, however, general docetic use has 
been made of this verse, as if in order to deny Jesus'-and thereby ‘All's- real 
human aspect. 

The second interesting point in this passage is the deification of ‘Ali. 
The exaltauon of ‘All reaches its apex in his complete identification with 
God, which is achieved through exegesis and even by means of a daring 
modification of the Qoranic verse which opens sura 112 (al-Ikhlas): -Qul 
Huwa Allah Ahad...lam yalid wa-lam yTdad (Say: He is God. one God... has 
not begotten and has not been begotten")*’. Instead of the word Allah in the 
canonic version of the Qoran, the words amir al-mu’minin ("The 
Commander of the Faithful") appeal here-an expression which in Nusayri as 
well as in Shi'i literature in its various subdivisions, refers to 'All. 87 

In order, on the one hand, to refute more vigourously the accusations 
made by Rabi'a and others who hold similar views, and on the other hand, 
to reinforce his own approach which exalts 'Ali-the God, al-Nashshabi turns 
to a series of sayings of the Imam Dja'far al-Sadiq and other authorities, 
including Muhammad ibn Sinan 88 and al-Khasibi. 


8,1 Here and throughout this study Qoranic verses arc eited according to A.J. Arberry, The 
Koian Interpreted. Oxford. 1983. 

87 On this topic see also Dussaud, p. XV. citing, in addition to the source brought here, 
another Nu$ayrl treatise (ms. 4292 of the Royal Library in Berlin, p. 6). In another place in the 
Munazara (130b. 1. 3-5) the divine attributes mentioned in the above cited verse, are listed as 
part of twelve attributes (literally: words [hurt}/]’) of 'Ali-the ma'na. Only "the believer who 
knows them and acts according to them can be considered as a true believer"; see also RT (p. 
47b) where the author. ‘Ali b. 'Isa al-Djisri. a Nusayri doctor and a disciple of al-Khasibi, 
distinguishes between divine attributes appropriate for the ism and others to be applied 
exclusively to the ma'na. 

88 A Shi'i scholar, disciple of the Imam 'Ali al-RitJa, known in lmami literature for his 
heterodox views. See on him: Abu 'Amr Muhammad b. 'Umar al-Kishshi, Kitab al-Ridjal. ed. A. 
al-Husayni. Najaf, n.d., p. 332. 427 and especially pp. 486-488; see also: Abu 'Abbas Ahmad b. 

Abbas Ahmad b. 'All al-Nadjashi. Kitab al-Ridjal. Qumm. 1407 H.. p. 328. 
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In a statement made by al-Sadiq, he is cited as telling his disciple al- 
Mufaddal (b. 'Umar): "(since) it is impossible to say that the essence (of 
God) is light, how, therefore, is it possible to say that it is flesh and blood?" 80 
In other words: the attempt (of Rabi'a and others) to circumscribe the 
divinity within human categories (hand, foot, head, back and front, up and 
down, right and left), necessarily leads to its restriction.' 10 

The author clarifies further that regarding God in anthropomorphic 
categories, such as those used by Rabi'a, does not teach anything about Him, 
but only about His creatures. "The deficiency is in them, and not in Him, 
and every (one) sees Him in His own image; how can it be that traits be 
attached to God that are proper to his creatures (Wa-dhalika al-'adjz fihim la 
fi-hi wa-kullin(!) yaiahu bi-ma huwa min djinsihi fa-kayfa yah$ulu bi-hi ma 
huwa min djins khalqihi?)". m 

In an interpretation of another statement by al-§adiq, which presents a 
summary of an abstracting conception of God, the author reiterates the idea 
just stated and stresses it: There is no change in God-'All in the incarnation, 
and if such a change is perceived by human beings, it stems from their 
limited understanding. In summarizing his opinion of the correct 
conception concerning the deity of ‘All, the author makes the following 
declaration of faith: 

We bear jitness that the Commander of the Faithful (= ‘Ali) is God. the Lord of 
all beings, the eternal, the primal, the converter of hearts and sights (muqallib 
al-qulub wa’I-absar), so that they see Him in human shape. But He is exalted 
above the limitations of circumference, time and space, and is superior to the 
belief of those who deny the possibility of knowing Him (ahl al-tabtil we’l-inkar). 
The (true) monotheist, while acknowledging the existence of the Creator, is 
indifferent to clear expressions of abstraction (wa-la ynbali al-muwahhid idha 
aqarra bi-wudjud al-Bari ma yasrahu min alfaz al-tanzih) 92 . I, however, 
acknowledge (His) appearance and abstract Him from a limited and conceived 
from, and form a described and numeral aspect. I therefore exclude Him from 


*" Mun. 102b. 1. 1-2. 

Ibid.. 1.2-3. 

Ibid.. 102b. 1. 7-8. 

1,2 It seems that the text wiil read more chorendy if tanzih is substituted by tashbih. 
however the text is perhaps meaningful even as it stands. Reading tanzih as the text has it. 
would lead us to understand that the true monotheist surpasses in his understanding of the 
deity even the category of tanzih. becoming indifferent to its expressions. 
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two extremes: from anthropomorphic manifestation to His creatures and from 

negation (ibtal)?* 

Another authority whose remarks are brought as corroboration of al- 
Nashshabi’s conception is, as noted, Muhammad ibn Sinan. A statement 
attributed to him stipulates that only the human aspect of ‘All is manifested 
because of the inability of the people to grasp the power and knowledge of 
God. However, when the believer understands that seeing the revealed from 
of God is not a concrete thing but only a figment of imagination, he can 
graduate to the appropriate absraction of God' H . 

In a continuation of Ibn Sinan's words, and as an extensive commentary 
on them, al-Nashshabi proffers three different ways of perceiving the 
divinity, only one of which (the last) can bring man closer to the proper 
abstraction of God: a) those who believe that the revealed from of God is 
flesh and blood err, because there is no reality to the flesh and blood form 
(fa-in (i)'taqada ahadan(l) annaha bashar fa'I-bashariyya lam yakun laha 
haqiqa); b) those who believe that they see a form of light also err, since it is 
impossible to observe a form of light (wa-in qala jurat nur fa-qad abtala 
nazarahu idha kana nazaruhu lam yara(t) nur wa-innama ra’a bashar). That 
leaves the third possibility, which is seeing a form of flesh and blood and 
denying it, or in his words, believing 'in a from different from what the eyes 
see’ (khilaf ma ra’athu al-'ayn). Those who do so come closer to 
understanding the abstract essence of God, as the correct faith is not 
expressed by denying the sight of the form, but rather by denying its 
existence" 5 . 

To sum up: according to the author, the traditions adduced by Rabi'a 
(and likewise the views of deviant groups mentioned previously wherein the 
human aspects of ‘All are emphasized) should not be understood literally 
but rather symbolically. 

In numerous other places in the treatise, in response to his various 
rivals, al-Nashshabi offers different aspects of the correct perception of the 


Mun, 103a, 1.13-103b, 1. 7. Ibul, synonymous with tabtil mentioned above, means here 
the extreme negation of even the most abstract and negative attributes of the supreme deity, 
leading turn to the denial of any possibility of knowing God. 

>M Mun, 104b, 1. 2 sqq. An extreme abstraction concept of the ma'na is also held by al- 
Djisri, RT. 42b. and 46b. 

1,5 Mun. ibid. 
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ma'na, which early Nusayri authorities, specifically al-Khasibi, maintained. 
Occasionally contradictions can be found in his views, and some details are 
vague. However, the substance of his conception is clearly depicted in the 
following passage: 

Al-Khasibi. may God bless his soul, said concerning the form (fura) that it is not 
the totality of the Creator, nor is Creator something other than the form 
(innaha laysac kulliyyat al-bari wa-la al-baii ghayraha). By this the both affirmed 
and denied it (i.e., the form). Thus the affirmation is a proof for the existence 
while the denial is the abstraction (tanzih) of the Creator from being 
circumscribed by form. By this he demonstrated that the ma'na, the one, the 
eternal, named himself 'the absence (al-ghayb) ‘ and all the other divine names. 
He abstracted (nazzaha) himself from the human form when the divine 
knowledge and power (qudra) were manifested by him. This is (the God) I 
worship (hadha ma'budl) and what I hold-*". 

These words, which al-Nashshabi cites in the name of al-Khasibi, 
conform with al-Nashshabi's wiews as expressed at various places in the 
treatise, and as we have seen in some of his statements alluded to earlier: the 
distancing of God, or more precisely, of His visible form, beyond the 
percepdon of the people. God, the ma *na, who is the object of worship of al- 
Khasibi, i.e., of every true Nusayri, is depicted in exalted terms, the most 
important of which is "absence" (al-ghayb). He who is described by attributes 
such as "eternal" and "primal", it is said further, cannot possibly be veiled by 
something or restricted (wa-la yadjuzu anna al-ma’na 'azza wa-djalla 
mahdjub bi-shay’ wa-la mahsur li-annahu al-azal al-qadimJ' 1 . 

Later on, die author presents an even more far-reaching view: the ma'na 
actually has no attribute, since as he was alone, there was no one to call him 
by name or by attribute, neither among the creatures of the world of light, 
nor from among the earthly, those of flesh and blood (min al-kawnayn al- 
nurani wa'l-turabi al-bashari). God's attributes were introduced solely for the 
need of humans (or more accurately: for 'the gnostics [al-'arifinyy'*. 
However, even the gnosucs cannot know God except through his external 
manifestations, i.e. ism, which is, on the one hand, found within Him and 
which indicates Him (wa'1-ism mawdjud bi-hi-wa-dall 'alayhi); and on the 


Mun. 134a. 1.9-143b. 1.2. 

97 Mini. 145b, 1. 1-2. 

98 Ibid.. 1. 3-7. 
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other hand, the abwab and the aytam, defined as servants of the ma’na and 
as the lights which guide towards him (li-annahnm ’abiduhu wa-dja'alahum 
anwaran li-hidayadhi) 99 . 

In concluding this review of the possible perceptions of the ma’na, it is 
worth mentioning a view ascribed to al-Mufaddal, which distinguishes 
between the status of the wall and the ma’na. The wall, who represents an 
entity inferior to the ma’na, has the ability to create only something out of 
something, whereas the ma’na, has the ability to create only something out 
of something, whereas the ma’na has the ability to create something ex 
nihilo. Furthermore: the wall is known by the attribute of ability, while the 
ma’na is not known by any attribute. The attribute of ability, it is further 
maintained, is the ultimate of what the believer can fathom of the ma’na lw . 
From the context it transpires that the wall is a sort of ability attribute of the 
ma’na. 

It must further be stated that at the basis of this unique status distinction 
between the wall and the ma’na lies a hierarchic conception which creates a 
correlation between the three levels of faith and three degrees of attaining 
enlightenment: 

Al-$adiq said: Islam is knowledge of the ma’li; iman is knowledge of the end 
(ghiyaj, and truht (haqq) is knowledge of what lies beyond the end. He who 
knows this is permited to converse on whatever he wishes (uhilla lahu an 
yatahaddatha bi-ma sha'aj. He (al-Sadiq) said further: al-wali is the form, and 
the end lies beyond it. Truth cannot be circumscribed mnor described, except 
through its acts and influence upon us (wal-haqq ma la yuhaddu wa-la yusafu 
ilia min uuiq wa-ta 'thirabhi fi-na) m . 

-■To conclude, the author’s conception of the ma’na, as set forth in the 
treatise, and as opposed to the view of some of his rivals, is one of extreme 
abstaraction. The supreme aspect of the deity cannot be described in any 
terms. The only designation that the ma’na is worthy of is the "absence (al- 
ghayb)". This appellation is the apex of the conception of abstraction and it 
expresses the absolute inability' to know die ma'na in a direct and complete 
way. 


w Mun. 149a, 1. 3-4. 

100 Mun. 151a, 1.3-8. 

101 150b, 1. 15-151a, 1.3. 
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Yet, despite the extreme abstractionist conception advocated by al- 
Nashshabi, paradoxically he still leaves an opening for attaining knowledge 
of the ma'na, and even a sort of mystical union with it. In other words, we 
have here an example of the contrast between a radical rauonal conception 
of negative theology (thcologia negauva) 1 ' 12 and the mystical impulse of the 
gnostic. Against this background, it is possible to comprehend the 
contradictory statements appearing in various places regarding the 
possibility of attaining the ma'na. 

The author claims that it is indeed possible to negate only the human 
aspect of the ma'na; nevertheless, one can neither describe nor extol the 
esoteric side which is shrouded from human contemplation. Belief in the 
existence of an esoteric aspect is established solely by 'the heart's conscience 
and by meditation’ (la yumkinu li-ahadan(!) min al-bashar an yaqdira 
yasifahu wa-la yunazzihahu wa-innama yuthbituhu bi-'aqd damir al-qalb wa- 
tadbir al-fikr) m . That is to say, the negation of God’s attributes is valid only 
with regard to His external aspect, and the believer cannot progress beyond 
that. He is limited in his capacity to grasp the human quality of the revealed 
form of the deity. 10 ' Nevertheless, the extent and quality of the gnostic's 
knowledge of God is in proportion to the degree of die purity of his essence 
and spirituality (wa-innama al-nazir ilayhi bi-hasab al-taqa wa-kullu 'ala 
miqdar safa(!) djawbarihi wa-ifraf nur basiratihi wa-latafat ruhaniyyatihi) 10 -'. 

It is therefore possible as we have seen previously, to advance to a 
knowledge of the ma'na by means of the powers emanating from it, which 
represent stages in the believer’s progress toward complete knowledge: the 
ism, the bab, and below them, the aytam: 

Know that he who knows the ma'na through the mim (= Muhammad), and 
knows the mim through the sin (= Salman), and knows) how things were 
separated one from another-has attained perfect knowledge. 11 *' 

In another passage wihch includes a Nusayri interpretation (in the 
name of al-Sadiq) of the basmala formula, this idea, describing the gradual 


102 In another context where the author discusses the trinity, he uses the term salb al-sifat 
('negation of attributes') and explicitly notes that he holds this view (Mim. 86b, 1.4). 
m Ibid.. 145a, 1. 5-6. 

101 Ibid.. 149b. 1. B-12. 

,or ’ Ibid., 145b. 1. 12-146a. 1. 1. 

Inr ' Mun. 145a, 1. ll-13sqq. 
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progress of the believer in attaining the secret of the deity, is phrased in a 
similar manner; "whoever understands the mim (= Muhammad = ism) can 
comprehend the ma’na, al-rahman al-rahim ('the merciful, the 
compassionate’)"... 107 

When the believer has achieved the uppermost degree of self- 
purfication, he is cut off from his corporeal existence and becomes a 
spiritual beign. He thereby ascends to the level of faith characterised by a 
unique shahada distinct from that of common belivers: "I bear withess that 
You are my goal, and You are my ma’na... and You are I and I am You 
(ashhadu annaka ghayati wa ma’naya... wa-anta ana wa-ana anta) 108 . 

The true shahada therefore includes a declaration of the beliver’s 
spiritual identity, and perhaps even mystical union with the ma’na. In 
another tradition, knowledge of the ma’na (= ‘All = Allah) and submission 
to him are identified with paradise. Those who know the ma’na enter it 
(wa’l-ma’rifa bi-hi wa’l-iqrar bi-hi al-djanna fa-man ‘arafa Allah dakhala al- 
djanna) lw . 

Manifestations of the Deity in Historical Cycles and in the Imams 

The manifestation in historical cycles 

The belief in the revelation of the divine trinity in the guise of seven 
triads of historical figures in seven cyclical periods dividing the history of the 
world is well-known and is frequently mentioned in the literature on the 
Nusaris 110 . In our treatise, this belief is examined only once and from a 
narrow perspective. As we have seen, the possibility of the incarnation of the 
ma’na, anthropomorphic conceptions concerning him, and all the attributes 
circumscribing him in any way, are all vigourously repudiated by al- 
Nashshabi. Following this reasoning, we would also expect the author to 
denounce the belief in the incarnation of the ma’na in the seven historical 
cycles as part of the Nusayri trinity. It appears, however, that the centrality of 
this belief forces the author to adapt it to his theological conception of the 
ma’na. And indeed, the discussion of the cyclical incarnation of the ma’na is 

107 Mun. 149b. 1. 3-5. 

108 Mun. 137a, 1. 8-9. 

m Mun. 132a, 1. 11-12. 

,ln See: RT. p. 44 sqq. and also Catcchismc, pp. 9-10 (article 5): Lyde. p. 118 and Moosa, 
p. 352 sqq. 
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introduced chiefly in order to create an intricate compromise between the 
abstracting conception of the ma'na and the Nusayri myth. The author 
confines his remarks to aspects pertaining to this question and is not 
concerned with presenting the myth of cyclical revelauon in a systemauc 
fashion. The fact that this myth is apparently well-known to his reader 
explains why the author alludes to its details only in passing. 

Despite the abstracting conception, the ma'na is revealed, in some way, 
albeit indirecdy, in the seven historical cycles, as part of the Nusayri trinity 111 . 
The gnosdcs farifun) recognize the whole sequence of his revelauons as a 
unity. They should acknowledge the interior unity of the cycles, as opposed 
to their external ritual manifestauons in various religions in which the deity 
appeared in different historical periods. At the same ume, the correct view, 
according to the author, is that the deity should not be worshipped in all its 
seven manifestauons concurrendy, but rather only in its most recent one, so 
as to avoid plurality in die ma'na 112 . A saying attributed to 'All diat he who 
knows him in the Muhammadi historical cycle, 113 know sin the other 
historical cycles as well (fa-man arafani fi al-qubba al-Muhammadiyya fa-qad 
'arafani fi sayirf!) al-qibab). Ui That is to say, those who acquire a knowledge 
of 'Ali in the most recent period also know him in the other periods of his 
manifestation, and hence have no need to know all his manifestations 
simultaneously. 

The revelation of the ma'na in historical cycles is adapted by al- 
Nashshabi to a unique docedc concepuon. In every historical cycle the 
ma'na reveals himself in the person of the nariq-the historical figure 
represendng him 11 *. This is a voluntary act of the ma'na. When he desires to 
be absent, the ma 'na causes the death of the natiq, but the figure of the 

111 Mun, 106b-107a. This issue is discussed below within our discussion of the trinity. 

112 Mun. 108a-b. 

113 That is. the last historical cycle in which the ism was manifest in the person of 
Muhammad. 

11 1 Mun. UOb-llla. The term qubba (pi. qubab or qibab) denotes one of the seven 
historical cycles. 

Il; ’ The term natiq , so characteristic of Isma'il doctrine and its later Druze off-szhoot, 
rarely appears in the Nusayri literature known to us. It is possible that the presentation of the 
cyclical conception and its terminology in this treatise are marked with traits of the Isma'Ili 
doctrine. The influence of the Isma'iliyya on the Nujayri religion has been noted by scholars in 
the past, see for example: Lyde. p. 32 sqq.; Dussaud, p. 26 sqq.; Strothmann, Kiel. p. 22; Halm, 
"Schatteir, part I. pp. 263-265. 
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historical natiq in which the ma'na was revealed remains in the people's 
consciousness. The historical figure of the natiq is genuine flesh and 
blood. 1 "' These statements of the author do not entirely conform with his 
general concept that the ma'na does, not reveal himself in any form which 
might circumscribe it. However, this seems to be autonomous discussion of 
cyclical revelation of the deity, which apparendy reflects the author's 
deliberation leading him to an only partial docetic compromise. In other 
words, the ma'na is indeed revealed to his believers for a brief period. Upon 
his vanishing, the believers continue to regard the historical figure in which 
he appeared for a while-and which continues to exist from then on only in 
their consciousness- as representing the deity, whereas in fact the ma'na has 
returned to his state of absence. At the same time, the ma'na does not 
necessarily reveal himself in alls of his essence; and it may be that the 
author's intention is that the ma'na reveals himself only in his visible aspect, 
that is to say through his ism and his bab u7 . 

The manifestation of the deity in the Imams 

The deity reveals itself, as mentioned, in historical triads, the most 
recent being 'All Muhammad, and Salman. Since then, it contiues to 
maiufest itself in every generation in the figures of die twelve Imams 118 and 


109a-b. This passage treats specifically the incarnation of the ma'na in the eleventh 
Imam. Hasan al-'Askarl. However it seems to reflect the general new of the author concerning 
the incarnation of the ma'na in all the Imams. On the role of Hasan al-'Askarl in the Nu?ayrl 
doctrine, see note 118 below. 

117 Our understanding of the author's words here is supported by what he says regarding 
the manifestation of the external aspect of the ma'na in the Imams (Mu/i, 122b-123a); see our 
discussion below. 

llH Here the ambivalent position of the Nusayriyya concerning the number of the Imams 
should be noted. Alongside the recognition of the twelve Imams, some Nusayrl texts speak of 
only eleven Imams, the last of whom is al-Hasan al-'Askarl. It seems that in our treatise the two 
views appear side by side. In certain places the text speaks of twelve Imams (for exmple: Min, 
122a-123b). On the other hand, in a lengthy discussion about al-Hasan al-'Askarl he is 
presented as the eleventh and last Imam in whom God was incarnated, while his son 
Muhammad is only appended to him (Mini. 118ab-121b). or senes as his ism. This last view is 
germane to the central Nusayri doctrine concerning the incarnation of the deity in the eleven 
Imams, and the revealing of religious mysteries by al-'Askarl to his disciple Muhammad ibn 
Nusayr. In this view there is no place for Muhammad, son of al-'Askarl. as the twelfth Imam, 
however he retains, as in the Twelver Shi'a. his role as mahdi. For the enumeration of eleven 
Imams see: Lyde, p. 132-133: Halm, "Schatten", part II. p. 78. and his Gnosis, p. 302; see also 
KM. p. 187 and p. 167 (French translation), and Salisbury’s translation: "1 also testify that al- 
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their disciples and also, acoording to some, in the Nusayri Imams of every 
generation. 110 The incarnation of the deity in the i/nama line (satr al-imama) 
also appears in our treatise as part of the Nusayri dogma. However al- 
Nashshabi also debates this issue with those who advocate a concept of 
incarnation where the ma ‘na himself is incarnated in the Imams. He devotes 
a number of pages in his treatise to this topic. He is prompted to entering 
the debate because of Rabi'a’s heretical views. Rabi‘a, as we have seen, 
adheres to an anthropomorphic conception of God, whereby the deity is 
incarnated, even if only partially, in the imama line. 120 That is to say, in 
Rabi'a’s opinion too, the created form of 'All is not only luminary and 
spiritual, but rather undergoes incarnation in his historical figure and even 
in the imama line. The author claims that Rabi'a's error and his heresy are 
in regarding the imama line as the manifestation of the ma’na, i.e. the 
ma’na himself is revealed in the Imams 121 . 

The "correct" perception of the ma'na emerges from remarks which 
the author ascribes to al-Djilli (Abu al-Husayn Muhammad b. ‘All one of the 
eminent disciples of al-Khasibi: the ma’na is revealed in the imama line in 
his internal, abstract and unattainable aspect 122 . The manner of his 
manifestation is described in detail in statements attributed to al-Khasibi, 
which the author defines as "a secret not known even to the community of 
monotheists (i.e., the Nusayris )" m When the ma’na wishes to reveal his 
abstract form, he withdraws the historical personality and reveals himself to 


Hasan al-Akhir al-‘Askari« was the First and the Last, the Hidden and the Manifest, and 
Omnipotent'' (Salisbury, p. 242). 

110 See: Strothmann, "Esoterische", p. 9 and 11. 

120 Mun, 100b-102b. 

121 Men. 117a. In another place. al-Nashshabl further claims that sects like the Ishaqiyya 
referred to by the term hululiyyx believe that God is incarnated in a human being and speaks 
through it. In addition, they hold that, for those on earth who seek him. the Imam is in fact 
identical with thema'na. Elsewhere the author attributes a simlilar view to another unnamed 
group: ’They are undoubtedly heretics, for they say: this one is God, and that one is God. By 
this they mean a created and limited person while he manifests power. And they believe that he 
is its source. This power is according to them the speech of the Imam to his audience. He is 
their Lord, and they have no poth leading to the absence (ghayb). They hold that the Imam is a 
human form since, according to them. God can speak only through a human form. They 
believe in the speech (nufq). The speech passes on front one Imam to another while the form 
passes away” (Mun, 150a). For the general Nusayri concept of divine incarnation in the Imams 
see also Lyde. pp. 132-133. 

122 Mun, 117a, 1. 3sqq. 

123 Ibid.. 1.9-11. 
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the people as a sort of an image of that person. Hence his appellation ma’na 
mathali, i.e., "imaginal ma’na'\ as opposed to the essetnial /na'na l24 .From 
this description it tranpires that the author nevertheless holds the 
conception that the ma’na reveals himself in the /mama line. It should 
however be stressed that this manifestation does not come about through 
simple incarnation, as Rabi‘a or the Ishaqiyya believe. The author solved the 
contradiction between the position of extreme abstraction of the ma’na and 
the position which upholds the incarnation (at least to some extent) by 
asserting that the ma’na is revealed in a docetic fashion, in the form of the 
historical personality which appears to humans. In the light of this 
compromise, the author's brief remarks concerning the revelation of the 
ma’na in seven historical cycles can be better understood. In contrast, he 
explicitly states in another place that the imama line is isml rather than 
ma’nawi. That is to say, the ma’na is revealed in the Imams through the 
ism. ,25 Indeed Hasan al-'Askari, the eleventh Imam, is called ism and is 
portrayed as the incarnation of the ism. 126 At the same time, it seems that al- 
Khasibi's remarks cited by the author suggest that the historical revelation of 
'All as the "Commander of the Faithful" was the revelation of the ma’na in 
his essence. 

Furthemore, at the conclusion of the discussion of God's incarnation in 
the Imams, the author cites a saying attributed to al-'Alim (= Dja'far al-$ 
adiq), which expresses a view ostensibly supporting the hululiya: "God, may 
He be exalted, after creating his creatures, revealed Himself in their midst 
and moved about like them." In other words, even in this passage, at least 
ostensibly, a clear conception of incarnation is attested. To this the author 
responds by presenting an entirely different interpretation of al-$adiq's 
statement: God is exalted above diminution and change. Rather, He created 
seven veils (hudjub) and twelve states (maqamat) through which He 
revealed Himself. 127 He wanders among the twelve Imams, reveals Himself 
and becomes known as amir al-mu’minin, whose revealed aspect is the 


m Ibid.. 117b, 1.6. 

125 Ibid.. 122a. 

,2B Ibidl, 119a. 

127 Ibid., 122b, 1. 13-14; hudjub here means the historical cycles while maqam (pi. 
maqamat) refers to the lifetime of each Imam. 
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imama and the wafiyya, 1 ' 2 * and whose hidden aspect is His divinity 
(rububiyya). The last of the persons in whom He manifests Himseft is the 
mahdi. 1 '*' This proves that God-the ma'na is separate from the imama line 130 . 

To conclude: the author makes strenuous efforts to find a way to 

abstract the ma'na from a conception of explicit incarnitation in the Imams, 

while attempting to preserve the dogma without emptying it of meaning. 

The result is a number of alternative conceptions, none of which the author 

• 

espouses explicitly. On the one hand, he disavows the possibility of the 
ma'na's incarnation in the Imams, arguing that a conception of incarnation 
is possible only in relation to the ism, or, in other words: in relation to the 
visible aspect of the ma'na. On the other hand, the author endeavours to 
sustain the concept that the ma'na does somehow reveal himself in the 
Imams. This however is a tortous road which leads him to a complicated 
docetic conception. 

The Trinitarion Doctrine 

In studies on the Nusayri religion, the Nusayri trinity is consistently and 
simplistically depicted as an hierarchic conception in which 'All is identified 
as the supreme and concealed degree of the deity, while below him are the 
lower levels, Muhammad and Salman. The latter two represent the revealed 
sides of the deity in the trinity, and operate lower spiritual worlds and forces 
which emanate from them, including the material world of mankind. 131 
From our treatise it appears clearly that early Nusayri scholars were occupied 
by theological questions concerning the nature of the trinity and the 
reladonship between the various persons, and that these questions served as 
a basis for theological arguments. The conception which al-Nashshabi 
maintains is indeed hierarchic, but it contains various nuances, and its 


l2M The term wafiyya. normally used in Shi'I doctrine to denote the (divine) testament 
through which the Imams derive their authority, means here the role of the wa$/ (the ruler by 
divine designation). Thus it is virtually synonymous with /mama. 

IW Ibid.. The mahdl is called here al-qa'im bi'l-qist. 

130 Mun. 122b-123a. The author adds here the above mentioned statement: the person 
who claims that the ma'na is part of the imama line is Abu Duhayba. 

131 On the Nusayri trinitarian doctrine see: Lyde. pp. 118-119 and the references to the 
studies of Dussaud and Moosa in notes 4 and 5. Moosa (pp. 50-64) also deals with trinitarion 
doctrines among late Ghulat groups. Among these doctrines there is one adhering to a 
relatively moderate version, according to which the three persons of the trinity are Allah, 
Muhammad and Salman (ibid., p. 50). 
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details are not always lucid, thus suggesting that his perception was not 
sufficiently integrated in all its details. It may be that this lack of integration 
stems from the fact the principal aspect of the treatise is not the discussion 
of the trinity but rather the polemic on the status of the ma’na, whereas the 
author's deliberations concerning the trinity are for the most part presented 
as a supplement to the discussion on the ma’na. In any event, these 
deliberations echo different conceptions which existed in Nu$ayri circles of 
his time. The detailed examination of the trinitarian creed sektches a 
complex and intricate picture of the Nusayri theology of the trinity. 

The coming into being of the trinity is a promblematic question. Al- 
Nashshabi presents his own conception while polemicising against the 
conception of emanation which he ascribes to the Hatimiyya. According to 
their conception, three divine lights emanated from the "absence". 132 These 
lights are the three persons of the trinity: ‘All, Muhammad, and Salman. The 
"absence” represents the supreme deity (Allah). An intermediate power 
(also deriving from the supreme deity) exists between the "absence" and the 
first person of the trinity, ‘All; it is the "light of essence." This power is 
identified, among other things, with "the greatest name of God (al-ism al- 
a’zam). m This view, attributed here to the Hatimiyya, is compatible with the 
conception which the author attempted to refute earlier, 134 which denotes 
the divine status of ‘All by placing above him the "absence"-identified with 
Allah, the source of the emanation of the trinity. In opposition to this view, 
al-Nashshabi presents his own conception which propounds an absolute 
identification between the "absence" and ‘All. In addition, the author strives 
for a moderate conception of unity of the trinity whereby the hierarchy is 
still preserved. According to him, the "absence", i.e., Allah, is identical with 
'Ali-the ma’na; and the ism (= Muhammad) is created directly from the 
ma’na, without the mediation of any entity, not even the light of essence 
(laysa baynahu (i.e., the ma’na) wa-baynahu (i.e., the ism) farq wa-la 
fasila) 1 ™. The existence of the light as mediating between Allah (= 'Ali-the 


132 In the text: al-ghayb. 

133 Mun. 82b. 1. 1-4. 

134 See above, p. 11. 

135 Mun. 83 b. 1. 12-13; cf. KM. p. 187 and pp. 167-168 (French translation) for an 
intermediate concept: the ma’na indeed creates the ism by means of the light of essence, and 
the ism is simultaneously tied to him and separate from him. Or in the author's own words: "He 
(the ism) is neither truly tied to him nor truly separate from him (mutta$il bi-hi wa-la 
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ma'na) and Muhammad (= the ism) is thus precluded. It should be noted 
that the author does not completely reject the term "light of essence", and 
he actually uses it to explain the creation of the ism from the ma'na. 
However, he emphasizes, at the same time, that the use of the term "light of 
essence" is meant only for the sake of clarity, and it should not be viewed as a 
sort of entity separaung the ma'na from the ism (laysa baynahuma farq wa-la 
fafila). 1 * 1 ’ In contrast, terms such as "the light of essence", "the holy spirit", 
and "partition" (farq or fa$ila) t which express a conception supporting the 
existence of some kind of mediating entity between the two lower persons of 
the trinity, are valid concerning the affinity between the second person 
(theism) and the third (the bab). In other words: the relation between the 
bab and the ism is different in substance from the connection between the 
ism and the ma'na. 1 * 1 At the same time, the author does not reject the 
existence of divine lights in the world of divine emanation. Furthermore, 
when he details the stages of the creation of the upper worlds and of the 
emanation, their creation precedes the emanation of the ism and the bab: 
the ma'na first cereates the upper worlds, of which the author says nothing. 
After them, the divine lights are created. Only then do the ism and the bab 
< manate, and following them, the lower entities which belong to the world 
of divine emanation, although their place is below the trinity: the five aytam 
and the two walls. 1 ** For each of the nine latter entities (i.e., the ism. the 
bab, the five aytam and the two walls) t there exists a counter figure 
belonging to the world of evil. In other words, there is an allusion here to a 
concept, known also from Jewish Kabbalistic sources, for example, of a 
parallel emanation of evil and impure forces which exist in the demonic 
world, similar to the sitra ahra ("the Other Side") of the Zohar, which 
paralles the realm of the deity. The author does not develop this concept 
and only mentions it in passing. Each person in the trinity has both an 
internal and external side. Thus the ranks of the divine sphere emanate so 
that the external side of the highest rank constitutes the internal side of the 
rank below. 139 


nwnfafU’anhii; wa-la muttAfil bi-hi bi-haqiqat al-iltisal wa-la munfasil ‘anhu fi muba'adat al- 
infisair. 

130 Man. 84a. 1. 5-6. 

137 Ibid., 84b. 1. 5-12. 

138 Ibid., 87a. 

139 Ibid., 
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The relationship between the persons of the trinity 

The author repeatedly mentions the hierarchy within the trinity, and 
uses in his discssion the term of the three 'persons' (aqanim >. ,4 ° The author 
regards the ism and the bab as created entities. 141 He later modifies his 
assertion and views them as effects of the ma’na, In other words, they are not 
actually created, but rather the relationship between them and the ma’na is 
that of cause and effect (fa'il/munfa'il)." 2 The author ascribes to Salman 
the statement: "Only out of honour and respect for Muhammad do I refrain 
from stating that he was created, but indeed God the ma’na is above him 
[i.e., above Muhhammad] (la aqulu Muhammad makhluq idjlalan wa- 
i’zaman bal Allah al-ma’na fawqahu)." 5 But in order to preserve the 
hierarchical subordination in the ma’na-ism relationship, the author 
nevertheless strives to maintain the principle that the ism was indeed 
created; though, as noted earlier, he was created neither ex nihilo nor form 
a certain matter, but rather from the essence of the ma 'na. The author 
corroborates this concept with a few sayings attributed to Muhammad: "I am 
from ‘All and All is from me (ana min ’Ali wa-’Ali minni): I am 'All and All is 
I (ana ’Ali wa-’Ali ana)". 1 " These statements do not serve him here to 
express a view of complete equality and unity, as if ‘All and Muhammad were 
one person: as we have seen, this is a view which he vigorously opposes. 14 * 
Rather, these statements aim to prove that Muhammad, the ism, was created 
from the very essence of' Ali-the ma 'na. 

In this context it is worth mentioning an instructive Nusayri variant to 
hadith al-Ghadir, i.e., the tradition according to which Muhammad appoints 
'All his successor in Ghadir Khumm. In contrast to the familiar Shi'i version 
according to which Muhammad when he appointed 'All his successor, said 
of him: "Man kuntu mawlahu fa-'Ali mawlahu... (He of whom I am the 
patron, of him ‘All is also the patron)", the version which appears in the 


140 Ibid.. 95a. Aqanim (sing, uqnum) is a Syriac Christian term adapted into Arabic, 
denoting the persons of the trinity. 

141 Mun. 96a. This concept is similar in principle to the Arian doctrine in early Christianity 
(fourth century) according to which the Son was created ex nihilo; see, for instance, the fifth 
century Christian historians: Theodoret of Cyrus, ecclesiastical History. I. 5; Socrates, 
Ecclesiastical History. I. 9. 

142 Ibid., 96a, 1. 7-8. 

143 Mun. 96b, 1. 4-5. 

141 Ibid., 97a. I. 8-9. 

145 Ibid.. 137b. 
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Nusayri tradition attributes to Muhammad the following words: "Man kuntu 
mawlahu fa-’Ali ma'nahu... (He of whom I am the patron, of him ‘All is the 
ma'na)." 1 *** 

The author does not relate here to the issue of creation in time of the 
persons of the trinity, an issue known to us from the Christian Arian 
polemic. In other words, the quesuon does not arise whether Muhammad, 
the ism, was created at a certain point in time, or before the existence of 
time, or whether perhaps he always existed with God the ma'na, and was in 
fact never actually created (questions which are reminiscent of the 
problemauc in Moslem theology concerning the creadon or preexistence of 
the Qoran). In any case, the belief that the ism was created from the essence 
of the ma'na recalls the orthodox Chrisuan view which maintains that the 
Father and the Son are two persons of the same common essence 
(liomoousios). 

The hierarchy within the trinity is depicted in various ways. One of the 
prevalent descripuons of this hierarchy emphasizes the internal-exterhal 
reladonship between the persons. As we have seen, each person posseses two 
?ides, internal and external. The external aspect of the ma'na is the internal 
side of the ism ; and the external facet of the ism is the internal side of the 
bab. l[ " The author goes on to specify that the names Allah, Muhammad, and 
Salman actually apply only to the external side of the persons. Therefore the 
name Muhammad refers to the external aspect of the ism, whereas the 
internal aspect is represented by the name Allah, which also represents the 
external aspect of the ma'na. This also holds true for the reladonship 
between Salman and Muhammad. 117 

The hierarchy also finds expression in four degrees that the author 
perceives in the deity: rabb (Lord), malik (king), rasul (messenger) and 
imam. Rabb is the "absence" which cannot be comprehended. Malik 


1 l:,A See: MA. p. 54. For hadith al-Ghadir in Imami-Shi'i tradition, see. for instance, S.H.M. 
Jafri. The Origins ond Early Develop me nt of Shi a Islam. Beirut. 1981, pp. 19-21. 

1 ui Ibid.. 86b, 1. 12-87a. 1. 7; 99b., 1. 4-100a. 1. 6; 146b, 1. 9-146b. 1. 4. 

1,7 Mun. 151b. 1. 6-7. The internal side of Salman the bag is also named here Imam and 
the imama is identified with Muhammad. One instance, in which the author opposes a view 
giving priority to the bab over the ism is an indication that the status of Salman within the 
trinitarian hierarchy was also not unanimously agreed upon (Ibid. p. 99b, sqq.). 
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represents the spiritual aspect, whereas rasul and imam represent the aspect 
of divinity which is manifest in the incarnation. 148 

This theme is further portrayed by the use of family terminology, that of 
a father and mother to whom the son may be added. In this context. 
Muhammad is identified as the father and Salman as the mother. This 
identification creates a model which establishes the relationship between 
every two ranks in the emanation of the spiritual world. The upper level is 
equated with the father, and the one below it, with the mother. 1-11 * This 
model can become a triad whenever al-Miqdad, the first yatim, appears in 
the emanation in the role of the son. ,S0 

Finally, the hierarchy of the emanation of the tirinity is also delineated 
through symbolic letters which denote the components of the trinity. This 
conception is expounded in an interpretation of the basmala formula 
attributed to al-Sadiq, an interpretation mentioned already in a different 
context. The letters of this formula contain the Nusayri trinity: the ba, says 
al-§adiq, refers to the greatest yatim, which is al-Miqdad; the sin alludes to 
the bab; die mim to the ism, and the name Allah signifies the ma‘na. lnl 

Apologetics on the trinitarian creed 

The author wishes to provide a philisophical and scienufie support for 
the Nusayri trinitarian creed. The reason for this explanation may be 
apologetic, although it is not clear to whom ii is intended. After all, his 
Nusayri rivals also upheld this belief in one form or another. His remarks 
probably stem from an internal Nusayri need to provide edification against 
their opponents. To this end, he equates the Nusayri divine trinity with 
diverse forms of trinity in philosophy and science which can confirm the 
truht of belief in the trinity. 

118 Ibid., 86b. 1. 5-6. 

* ,1 * Ibid., 92, 1. 10-13. This view seems to contradict a common notion among scholars, 
according to which the Nu'ayris are reluctant to attribute feminine aspect to the deity. The 
motive for this notion is undoubtedly the change of Fatima's name to Fatim or Fatim/Fatir [= 
Fatima]. Husayn. See: Strothmann, MA. p. 9 and elsewhere; Lyde. p. 118. 

m Mun, 92a. 1. ll-92b. 1.3. 

ir ’ 1 Ibid. ,92b, 1. S43. Later in his interpretation the author adds that the words al-rabman 
al-rahim allude to Hasan and Husayn. For a slightly different formulation of this idea where 
these emanated powers are presented from the point of the gnostic believer in his effort to 
attain divine knowledge, see: Mun, 149b. 1. 3-5. The application of the Nusayri literature, both 
early and late. See. for instance. Kiel. p. 26 and catSchisme. p. 13 (irticle 10). 
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The author draws a comparison between the views of the philosophers 
and those of the Nusayri literature. The philosophers take the view that the 
creator is necessarly existent by His essence (wadjib al-wudjud li-dhatihi ). ,52 
It is from Him that the intellect is produced. The intellect enlightens 
Himself as well as his Creator. The intellect is thus called ’possibly existent, 
the intellect, the intellectually cognizing subject and the intellectually 
cognized object (mumkin al-wudjud musamman aqlan wa-'aqilan wa- 
ma‘qulan). lKl Defining God in the terms 'aql wa-'aqil wa-ma'qul is, as is well 
known, the Aristotelian definition common to the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages. The author regards the three-fold phrase 'aql wa-'aqil wa-ma'qul as a 
concept which verifies the Nu$ayri trinitarion belief, of "the unity of the 
treiad and the triplication of the One (tawhid al-thalath wa-tathlith al- 
wahid)". lii In other words, he draws an analogy between the philosophical 
trinity and the Nusayri trinity, without referring to the difficulty of how 
exaedy this analogy is sustained. The philosophical trinity proves that the 
philosophers, too, support the idea of a trinity. This kind of analogy is also 
familiar from Christian theology. 155 There is, in fact, a difference between 
the philosophers’ concept of trinity and that of the Nu$ayis. The 
philosophers, al-Nashshabi says, "do not deny the manifestation of the deity 
in form, but they do not apply it to a specific figure as oposed to our view 
(wa-la yunkiruna al-zuhur bi'1-sura bal la yaqa'una ma'a al-shakhs al- 
mu'ayyan bi-khilafi madhhabina) . M|56 "The philosophers, like us," he adds, 
"actually define God by way of negation (thcologia neganvaj." 157 

In addition to the analogy between the Nusayri trinity and the 
philosophical trinity, the author attempts to base the doctrine of the 
threefold emanation on a modey of "scientific" explanations. In every 
scientific area where there is a formula of a triple division, scientific proof 
can be found for the Nusayri trinitarion belief: Pythagorean mathematics, 

152 Mun. 86a, 1. 4. 

153 Ibid.. 86a. 1. 6-7; and 93b, 1.13. 

IM Ibid.. 86a, 1. 7-8. 

155 As far as we know, the fist to draw this analogy was Yahya b. 'di. See: Petits traitSs 
apologetiques de Yahya ben ‘Adi, texte arabe edite... et traduit en franca is par A. Perier, Paris, 
1920, pp. 18-21 and pp. 24-26; and see also: Muhyl al-Dln al-Isfahani. Epitre sur l'unite et la 
uinite.... texte arabe traduit et annot£ par M. Allard et G. Troupeau, Beirut. 1960, p. 8 (the 
French translation) with note 1 and p. 40 (the Arabic text). 
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157 Ibid.. 86a, 1. !S*6b. 1. 3. 
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geometry, astronomy (the astronomic trinity is founded on the division of 
the "heavenly” bodies into intellects, souls, and celestial bodies) and 
medicine. 158 

Finally, the author, as noted, is well aware of the resemblance between 
the Nusayri trinitarian creed and the Christian trinity. He makes double use 
of this basic resemblance. On the one hand, he draws a parallel between the 
persons of the Christian trinity and those of the Nusayri trinity, 159 and even 
provides a detailed analogy which identifies the elements of the Chrisdan 
trinity so that they correspond to different expressions of the hierarchy of 
the Nusayri trinity. 180 On the other hand, the author draws a parallel 
between the Nusayri trinity and the Chrisdan trinity in order to accentuate 
the differences between them and to establish the superiority of the Nusayri 
conception. 161 The Chrisdan trinity, therefore, if understood correcdy and 
observed through Nu$ayri "eyes", is parallel, and perhaps even identical, to 
the Nusayri trinity and, in any event, attests to the essential truth of the 
belief in the trinity. At the same time, if we consider it from the point of view 
of the differences between the two concepts of trinity, without attempting to 
reconcile them by exegetical means, these differences will demonstrate the 
jrror in the Christian trinity, and subsequently, the true and correct 
trinitarian belief of the Nusayris. 

Conclusion 

Al-Nashshabi's treatise attests to an atmosphere of polemical theological 
fermentation among 13th century Nusayris. The theological debates reflect 
the problematics inherent in the Nusayri dogmas concerning the divinity of 
‘All and the incarnation of the deity in his historical figure and in other 
human figures. Some of the heretical groups mentioned in the treatise 
uphold a concept which diminishes 'All’s divine status, places the hidden 
aspect of the deity, the ma'na, above him, and advocates the incarnation of 
the divine entity of 'All. This is a somewhat compromising position, which 


158 Ibid., 89a-92a. 

150 Ibid., 92b. 1. 5-5. 

160 Ibid., 86b. 

161 Ibid., 95b, 1. 5-8. Here, contrary to the two instances cited in previous notes where the 
author draws a full analogy between the elements of Christian trinity and the Nusayri trinity, he 
presents an essentially different view. According to this view the ma'na does not form part of the 
trinity but is exalted above it. 
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attempts to solve the tension created by the incarnation doctrine by 
propounding that ‘Ali is indeed a deity. Therefore, he may appear as human 
in the incarnation. Other groups graps the rope at both ends: they identify 
‘All with the ma'na, while at the same time upholding the concept of the 
incarnation of the ma'na himself. In contrast to these views, al-Nashshabi 
presents his "orthodox" position, which in fact goes even further: ‘All is 
identical with the supreme hidden aspect of the deity. This identification 
leads the author to an extremely abstract conception, to a rejection of the 
incarnation in its fundamental meaning, and to the development of a 
complicated docetic conception. From a broad perspective, the heretical 
opinions disputed in the treatise may be viewed as something of a 
compromise between moderate Shi'i oudooks, which consider ‘Ali to be 
only human, and the orthodox conception represented by the author, which 
identifies ‘All with the supreme aspect of the deity and denies him any 
human aspect. These principal conceptions also come to the fore when 
dealing with other questions under discussion: the Nusayri trinity, the 
incarnation of the deity in historical cycles, and its manifestation in the 
twelve Imams and even in Nusayri leaders in different generations. The 
differing positions of the author and his opponents over these issues, and his 
struggle with them, usually evolve from their basic positions on the question 
of 'All’s divinity and the incarnation. 

The treatise attests to the author's sound knowledge of the Qoran, of 
Shi'i traditions (particulary heterodox) and of internal sectarian Nusayri 
texts, as well as to his familiarity with Christian theology and with 
terminology known from Arabic Christian literature. It further bespeaks 
original theological speculation, as well as involved and profound attempts 
to struggle with the difficulties produced by Nusayri dogmas and myths. 
Acquaintance with al-Nashshabi's treatise thus contributes towards drawing a 
more variegated picture of early Nusayri theology. 
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Abbreviations of freqendy quoted sources 

Catechismc = Catechisme ou formulairc des Nouseiries, discovered and 
translated byj. Catafago, Ms. Berlin, Konigliche Bibliothek, no. 2086. 

Dussaud = Dussaud, R., Histoire et Religion des No$airis. Paris, 1900. 

Esoterische = Strothmann, R., "Esoterische Sonderthemen bei den Nusairi", 
Abhandlungen dcr d eutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Berlin (Akademie-Verlag), 1958, pp. 5-23+36 pp. of the Arabic 
text of ms. Hamburg 303 (= Risalat al-shaykh Mahmud...ibn al- 
Husayn al-Nusayri). 

Ghalib = Muhammad Amin Ghalib, Ta’rikh al-'Alawiyyin. Beirut, n.d. 

Halm, Gnosis = Halm, H., Die islamische Gnosis: die extreme Schia und die 
'Alawiten, Zurich und Munchen, 1982. 

_, "Schatten" = Halm, H., "Das Buch der schatten': Die Mufaddal- 

Tradition der Gulat und die Ursprunge des Nusairiertums", Der 
ISlam, LV (1978), pp. 219-266 - part I; ibid, LVIII (1981), pp. 1BB6- 
part 11. 

Kiel = Strothmann, R., "Morgenlandische Geheimsekten in abendlandischer 
Forschung und Handschrift Kiel Arab. 19", Abhandlungen der 
deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu berlin, Berlin 
(Akademie-Verlag), 1953, pp. 7-45-7 pp. of the Arabic tex of the 
manuscript. 

KM = Kitab al-Mawmu ‘ in Dussaud, pp. 181-198 (the Arabic text); pp. 161- 
179 (French translation by Dussaud). 

Lyde = Lyde, S., The Asian Mystery (the Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria), 
London, 1860. 

MA = Al-Tabarani, Abu Sa'id Maymun b. Qasim al-Tabarani al-Nusayri, Kitab 
sabil rahat al-arwah wa-dalil al-surur wa'1-afrah ila faliq al-isbah al¬ 
ma 'ruf bi-madjmil ' al-a'yad, ed. R. Strothmann in Der Islam, voil. 27, 
Berlin, 1946 (German Tide: Festkalender der Nusairier...). 

Moosa = Moosa, M., Extremist Shiites, The Ghulat Sects, Syracuse University 
Press, New York, 1988. 

Mun = Munazarat al-shaykh Yusuf ibn al-'Adjuz al-Nashshabi« in: Ms. Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, arabe 1450, ff. 67-155. 

RT = Risalat al-Tawhid by ‘Ali ibn 'Isa al-Jisri in: Ms. Paris, Bibliotheque 
Natuonale, arabe 1450, ff. 42-48. 

Salisbury = Salisbury, E. ’The Book of Sulaiman’s First Ripe Fruit disclosing 
the Mysteries of the Nusaririan Relgion" by Sulaiman 'Effendi of 
'Adhanah... ,JAOS, 8 (1804), pp. 227-308. 
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ALI IN THE SUNNI HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 

TRADITION 

E. RUHi FlCLALI 

According to the Sunni historical and theological tradition, ‘All b. Abi 
Talib, the fourth son of Khulafa’ Rashidun, was born in Mecca in 600, 
approximately twenty-two years before the Hidjrah . 

His father was Abu Talib, the uncle of the Prophet Muhammad, his 
mother Fatima bt Asad b. Hashim. He was the youngest of Abu Talib’s four 
sons, the others being Talib, *Aqil and Dja'far. 

As Ali had never worshipped idols in his childhood he was later referred 
to by the cognomen (Karrama Allah wadjhahu) (may he honour the face of 
God), He was the only one of the Sahaba (Companions of the Prophet) to 
be referred to in this way. 1 

He was known, in accordance with Arab custom, as Abu al-Hasan, with 
reference to his first son. Another name given to him by the Prophet was 
Abu Turab (father of earth). There is a supposed incident reported by 
Bukhari in which Muhammad comes to his daughter Fatima’s house one day 
and, not seeing 'All anywhere, asks where he is. Fadma tells him that they 
had a sort of quarrel and that he had got up and left. Thereupon, the 
Prophet leaves the house and asks one of his Companions to look for him. 
Later, learning that he is lying in the Masdjid , he goes there and finds him 
with his cloak fallen from his shoulders and his body covered with earth. 
Bending down, he wipes the earth away with his hand and says, “Hey! Get 
up! Abu Turab!” 2 'AH is said to have liked this cognomen very much. He also 
had ether cognomens, such as “Haydar”, meaning “the powerful lion of 
God”, and “al-Murtada”, meaning “accepted by God”. 

Although the sources contain very litde information about ‘All’s life 
before the emigration of the Prophet we have definite information 

1 Ibn Sa’d, al-Jabaqat al-Kubi*, Beirut 1377-80, III, 21; Ibn Hadjar al-Haytaml. al-$awa'iq 
al-Muhriqa. Cairo 1385, 120. 

2 Bukhari, Tadjrid, Egypt 1323.1. 43. Also see: ahSuyuti, Tarlkh al-Kulafa, Cairo 1383, 167. 
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concerning certain important events that took place in his childhood and 
youth prior to the emigration. 

The first of these took place during his childhood. When ‘All was only 
five years old there was a famine in Mecca and the Prophet and his other 
uncle al- 3 4 Abbas sought to lighten Abu Talib’s burden of providing for his 
family by looking after two of his sons. Thus Dja‘far remained with al-'Abbas 
until al- 4 Abbas became a Muslim, while ‘All remained under the care and 
instruction of the Prophet for seventeen or eighteen years, from the age of 
five until the time of the Emigration. 

He was one of the first to profess faith in Muhammad’s status as 
Prophet, but whether he did so before or after Khadidja and Abu Bakr is a 
topic of controversy between the Sunnis and the Shi’is. 3 He is said to have 
been ten or eleven ears old at the time, and this lends weight to the theory 
that, after Khadidja, he was one of the first of those of his age to profess 
belief, and that he performed his first prayer along with the Prophet.' 1 

In accordance with verse 214 in the 26 th Shu'ara Sura which declares 
"first warn thy relatives of nearest kin", the Prophet has a meal prepared to 
which he invites about forty relatives, including his uncles Ebu Talib, Hamza, 
al- 4 Abbas and Abu Lahab, and, declaring that he was sent by God, asks them 
to make their profession of faith 

After the meal, he declares, “I have been sent to mankind as God’s 
Aposde. The great and almighty god ordered me to warn my nearest of kin 
in the tribe to which I belong. If you do not declare “La ilaha ilia Allah 
Muhammad Rasul Allah” I will be unable to protect you from His wrath." His 
uncle Abu Lahab said, "Is that why you summoned us” and immediately 
started to curse in an unseemly manner. The others left. After this, Abu 
Lahab’s hostility greatly increased and his wife Umm Djamil went as far as to 
scatter thorns, the bodies of animals and excrement on the paths that the 
Prophet was to take. That is the reason for the 111* Tcbbct Sura in the 
Qoran. 


3 Djahiz. Kitab al-'Uthmanlya, Cairo 1374, 3 s 13. 

4 Ibn Sa’d. III. 21-22; al-Muhibb al-Tabari. al-Riyat} al-Nadin, fi Manaqib aJ-'Asbara, Cairo 
1327; II. 193 ff; al-Mas‘udl. al-Tanblh wa al-Ishraf. published by al-Savi. (1357). 198. 
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The Prophet once again summons his closest relatives. He gives them to 
eat and drink, and makes the same suggestion as before. Tabari describes 
the incident as follows, in accordance with the account given by ‘All: 5 

After this the Prophet began to speak, and spoke thus: 

“Oh, Sons of 'Abd al-Muttalib, praise be to God, none of the Arab 
heroes have proposed anything better for the tribe, the world and the world 
to come than what I am proposing to you now. God has ordered me to call 
you to this religion. Which of you will be my assistant in this work as brother, 
vasim (executor) and halife (deputy)." 

All those present remained silent. I was the youngest of them all, with 
the most matter around my eyes, the largest belly and the thinnest calves. 
When I said, “Oh Aposde of God, I will be your assistant and vizier in this 
work”, he held me by my neck and declared "See, this youth is my brother, 
my vasim and my halife from among you. Heed his words, and obey him!” 

As those present at the meeting were leaving the house they even made 
fun of Abu Talib, saying, "If you adopt your nephew’s religion your son will 
l»e your emir!" 

Thus ‘All, as he relates above, not only professed faith, when no more 
than a child, in the Prophet with whom he had lived since he was five, and 
who had cared for him, protected him and under whom he had received all 
his education, but also volunteered unhesitatingly as brother and assistant to 
Muhammad. 

At the same lime, he had earned the tide of sahaba (Companion of the 
Prophet) by being educated in the best possible way under the aegis of the 
Prophet and was regarded as being the best instructed in learning and in 
knowledge of right and wrong. The great majority of the stories, in both 
Sunni and Shi'i sources, of the virtues of the ashab (Companions and 
disciples of the Prophet) are concerned with 'All. He is one of the ten 
('Ashara al-Mubashshara) who were promised paradise while still alive. His 
ziihd (pious asceticism) and takva (fear of God), as well as his profound 
knowledge of fiqh (canonical jurisprudence) is attested in all the sources. So 
much so, that after Muhammad’s death his was the leading name among the 
ashab to be consulted during the caliphates of both Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, 

5 Tabari. 1.1171 ff. 
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and is referred to in histories and biographies as the “Mufti of “Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar". G The magnificent pages of his fame are filled with reports of his 
courage, valour and heroism. 

The tortures and torments inflicted by the polytheists of Mecca 
increased by the day, but it was when they finally prepared to kill him that 
Muhammad decided to emigrate to Yathrib (Medina), leaving 'All in Mecca 
to distract the polytheists arriving to kill him and to conceal the fact that he 
had left. 'All spent that night in the Muhammad’s bed and succeeded in 
disguising the fact that Muhammad was no longer, there. Later, in 
accordance with the Prophet’s orders, he returned to the owners what had 
been entrusted to the Prophet and set out for Medina, taking with him 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, and his own mother Fatima bt. Asad. 

Five months after the Prophet’s emigrauon to Medina, during the 
establishment of mu’akhit (brotherhood) aimed at reinforcing closeness, 
solidarity and friendship between the emigrants and the inhabitants of 
Mecca who had invited the Prophet Muhammad and his adherents to their 
city, he adopted ‘All as his own brother. Moreover, in the month of Dhu al- 
hidjdja two years after the emigradon, he made ‘All his son-in-law by 
arranging his marriage to his daughter Fatima. This marriage resulted in the 
birth of Hasan and Husayn, as well as a sdllbom boy, who had been given 
the name Muhsin before his birth, and two daughters, Zaynab and Umm 
Kulthum. Zaynab was to marry ‘Abd Allah b. Dja'far b. Abi Tahb, while 
Umm Kulthum was to marry the second Caliph, 'Umar b. al-Khattab. 'All 
married several dmes after Fatima’s death and fathered a large number of 
children. 7 

Of short stature, about medium height, with dark complexion, large 
black eyes, broad thick beard and handsome face, 'Ali joined the Muslims in 
almost all the batdes and military expedidons that took place after the 
emigradon to Medina from the second year onwards, and became for the 
Muslims a symbol of courage and heroism. 


G lbn Sa d. II. 350; al-Muhibb al-Tabari. II. 193 ff; Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, Tiirikh r1-Is1rid. 
Cairo 1964,1. 266. 

7 lbn Sa d, op.cit. Ill, 19-20; al-Mas'iidl. op.cit. 258-9. 
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‘All and the Armed Conflicts. 

Badr 

The first serious and large-scale batde between the Muslim settlers in 
Medina and the polytheists in Mecca was the Batde of Badr. 

In this batde, which took place in Badr, a setdement with several wells, 
on 17 Ramadan 2 (15 March 624) 'All slew Walid b. Rabi'a in single combat. 
Other notables of the Qureish killed by ‘All in hand to hand fighting 
included Hanzale b. Abi Sufyan, ‘As b. Sa'id and Nawfal b. Khuwaylid. 8 

Uhud 

In order to avenge the defeat at Badr, the Mecca polytheists set out from 
Mecca on Shawwal 3 (March 625) for Uhu Dag, a mountain at a distance of 
four kilometres from Medina, with an army of 3,000 men under the 
command of Abu Sufyan 

Thereupon, Muhammad went to Uhud with an army of 700. There he 
entrusted the defence of'Aynayn Hill to fifty archers under the command of 
‘Abd Allah b. Djubayr, with orders not to leave their posts whatever the 
outcome of the batde. 

‘Ali displayed great heroism in the batde, which began in the morning 
of 5 Shawwal (23 March 625) but ended with the defeat of the Muslims when 
the archers, thinking that the batde had been won, abandoned their posts. 

It was in the same year, on 15 Ramadan, that 'All’s eldest son, Hasan, 
was born. 

‘Ali bore the standard in the attack on the Jewish tribe Banu Nadir in 

Rabi'al-awwal in H. 3. 

% 

On 5 Sha'ban of the same year (30 December 626) a grandson, Husayn, 
was born to Muhammad, who described him as “a bouquet of flowers" 
(Rayhanat al-Nabi). 


8 ibn Hisham. al-Sirat al-Nabawiya. Egypt 1375. 217, 435. 439-448;Tabari. I. 1299. 1303- 
1308; Vaqidl. KJtab al-Maghazi Egypt 1965, 17-80; Ibn Ishaq, Slrat ibn Ishaq, pub. Hamidullah, 
Konya 1405. 298-300. 
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Khandaq 

‘All was to open another page of heroism on 8-29 Shawwal 5 (3-24 
January 627) in the war that became known as the Ahzab War, “the war of 
the factions”, because of the participation of several Jewish and non-Muslim 
Arab tribes alongside the Khandaq or Meccan polytheists, 

The polytheists were flung into confusion by the trenches ( Khandaq) 
dug in places in Medina that were especially exposed to attack, a method of 
defence unknown before that date in the Arabian Peninsula. 'Amr b. ‘Abd 
Wadd, one of a few brave polytheists who succeeded in forcing their way 
across the trench, defied the Muslims and challenged them to single 
combat. 

Upon this, although ‘Abd Wadd was a very young man, ‘All bravely 
accepted his challenge, fought against him and killed him. His death 
demoralized the others and the polytheists, who continued the siege for 
three weeks, but finally returned to Mecca, unable to stand the strong winds 
and the unfavourable weather conditions/' 

Hudaibiya 

In Dhu al-qa'da 6 Muhammad decided to go to Mecca on an umre 
(minor pilgrimage) with around 1,500 of his Companions. As this was a 
religious pilgrimage they carried no weapons except for a sword as 
protection for the traveller. At Dhu al-khulayfa, where those from Medina 
donned the pilgrim’s garb, they put on their cloaks. At that point 
Muhammad sent one of his Companions to observe the Qureish. On 
learning that they were discussing whether or not to allow the Muslims to 
enter the city and that they had entrusted Khalid b. Walid and 'Ikrime b. Abi 
Djahl with the task of holding the entrances to the city with a troop of 
soldiers, they left the main road and entered the town of Hudaibiya in the 
district of Harem 17 km. from Mecca. 

The Qureish, on seeing that the Muslims had gathered in a tight band 
around the Prophet, began to be afraid and decided to sue for peace, 
sending a delegation under the famous orator Suhayl b. 'Amr. The 
discussions led to a ten years agreement in line with the Qureish demands. 


•' Ibn Hisham. op.tit.. 670-680 ff.; Tabari, op.tit.. I. 1467 ff. 
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Having decided on conditions for peace the next step was to put it all in 
writing. Muhammad summoned ‘AH and ordered him to write 
bismillahirrahmanirrahim (in the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful). Shayl b. 'Amr objected that they were not familiar with this 
formula and asked him to write "Bi-ismik Allahumma" (Oh God, we begin 
with Thy name), whereupon Muhammad told 'AH to write it in this way, and 
‘AH did so, but when Muhammad then told ‘All to write “This is a peace 
treaty between Muhammad, the Aposde of God, and Suhayl b. 'Amr”, Suhayl 
retorted, “If I had believed that you were the Apostle of God I wouldn’t have 
made war on you. Just write, this is a contract between Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah and Suhayl b. ‘Amr”. 10 Thereupon the Prophet told 'All to erase the 
words Aposde of God and to write simply Muhammad son of 'Abd Allah. On 
'All’s rejoinder that he could not erase a ude diat had been bestowed upon 
him by God, Muhammad told 'All to show him the place. When ‘All did so 

Muhammad erased the words with his own hand and wrote “Muhammad b. 

• • 

'Abd Allah” in their place. Then, turning to 'Ali, he said, “You will encounter 
the same situauon in the future and you will be forced to react in the same 
way”. 11 This predicts how, in the Hakamayn incident 'All had his cognomen 
. imfr al-mu’minin (Commander of the Faithful) erased from die text of the 
agreement. 

Khaibar 

In H.7, shordy after the Hudaibiya Treaty, Muhammad went to Khaibar 
with the intendon of putung an end to the obstructive tacucs of die Khaibar 
Jews in blocking the Muslim trade routes. 

Khaibar is a city 150 km from Medina on the road to Syria, widi strong 
foruficauons and famous for its date groves. 

The Muslim army camped at a place by the name of Radji' and laid 
siege to the Jews in their casdes. The siege lasted for one and a half months 
and, although the Muslims captured the smaller casdes one by one, it took 
longer to capture Khaibar casde itself. Muhammad entrusted the standard 
to Abu Bakr but to no avail. The following day, ‘Umar took the standard, but 
he too failed to capture the casde. According to a story related by the father 


10 Tabari, op.dt.l, 1546. 

11 imam Nasal, Hadislcrde Hz. Ali. Istanbul. 1992. 157 ff. 
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of ‘Abd Allah b. Burayda, 1 * the men were weary and exhausted. Thereupon 
Muhammad declared that the following day he would give the standard to 
someone who loved God and His Aposde and who was himself loved by God 
and His Apostle, and who would not return without victory. 

The Muslims spent that night in good heart, confident that the next day 
would bring victory. The following morning Muhammad performed his 
morning prayers, after which he stood up and unfurled the standard. Several 
of the soldiers wanted to have charge of the standard in line with their 
abilities and their position as a Companion of the Prophet. For example, 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab declared, “Until this day I have never asked for 
command. I have eagerly awaited its being offered to me." Muhammad 
asked, "Where is 'Ali, son of Abu Talib?” “His eyes are giving him trouble," 
they replied. “Tell him to come here," he ordered and ‘Ali was immediately 
brought to him. Muhammad prayed over his eyes and stroked them with his 
hand. Then, with a prayer, he presented him with the standard, ordering 
him to go straight forward without looking to right or left and God would 
grant him victory. 'Ali took the standard and immediately set off, then 
stopped and turned round. “Oh, Aposde of God," he cried. “What will be 
our battle aims?” “Continue the fight," Muhammad replied, “until they 
accept that diere is no God but God and that Muhammad is His Aposde. If 
they agree to do that," he ordered, “no harm should be inflicted on them or 
their property." 

'Ali and his followers confronted the Khaibarians in front of Khaibar 
castle. Merhab, who was regarded as their hero, recited the following 
verses: 14 

‘The people of Khaibar know that I am a hero with the name Merhab. 
My weapons are sharp. I am an experienced champion. When lions 
approach breathing fire I pierce diem someumes with my dagger, sometimes 
with my sword.” 

Ali responded with diis couplet: 

“At my birth, my mother gave me die name “lion". Now I shall carve you 
up very delicately with my sword. I am a lion of lions in fierce attack." 


imam Nasai. 12. 15 ff. 
"Tabari, op.cit.. 1. 1580. 
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After ‘Ail and he had exchanged one or two blows with their swords 'All 
dealt him such a blow that he split his head down to his back teeth. ‘All’s 
blow was heard by everyone in the camp. Thus ‘All defeated the Jews and 
won the victory of Khaibar. 

There is a story that on approaching the castle ‘All struck one of the 
Jews, but in doing so dropped his shield on the ground. Thereupon he 
seized a casde door that stood nearby and defended himself by using it as a 
shield. He continued to fight with this door as his shield until the batde was 
won, after which he threw the door down on the ground. According to the 
account related by Abu Rafi', one of Muhammad’s freed slaves, H he and 
eight others, with all their strength, were unable, try as they might, to turn 
the door over. 

The Victory at Mecca 

In H.8, on learning that the Qureish had broken the treaty of Hudaibiya 
in ambushing and killing members of the Khuza'a tribe who had made an 
agreement with the Muslims and placed themselves under their protecuon, 
Muhammad believed it was time to come to their assistance and to teach die 
Qureish a lesson. The Qureish regretted what they had done and sent Abu 
Sufyan to Medina to renew the peace treaty. 

Abu Sufyan came to Medina to meet Muhammad, but when he asked to 
see him to discuss the renewal of the treaty Muhammad refused to see him. 
He then asked help from Abu Bakr and 'Umar b. al-Khattab, but they too 
refused. 

Finally, Abu Sufyan went to ‘All, who was with Fatima at that moment 
and Hasan, then a very small boy, was slowly toddling around in front of his 
mother. Abu Sufyan called out “'Ali, you arc the nearest of kin of them all. I 
have come to you with a request. Don’t send me away unsausfied. Intercede 
for me with Muhammad.* 4 "Shame on you!" replied 'All. “Once Muhammad 
has made up his mind on something none of us would dare say anything on 
the subject." Abu Sufyan then turned to Fatima, saying, "Oh daughter of 
Muhammad! Tell that child to take both sides under his protection and 
reconcile them. In this way he would be honoured by the Arab tribe until 
doomsday.” “My child,” replied Fatima, "isn’t old enough to intervene and 


“Ibid.. I. 1581. 
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take the people under his protection against the Apostle of God." “Oh, 
father of Hasan," cried Abu Sufyan, turning back to ‘All, “You see how 
difficult things have become. Advise me what to do." “I don’t know how to 
get you out of this difficulty, but you belong to the Kinana nation. Go to the 
mesjid and stand up and declare that you have taken both sides under your 
protection so as to reconcile them. Then return to Mecca.” Then Abu 
Sufyan asked 'Ali if by doing so he would be given protection. "I doubt it," 
Ali replied, “but I can’t think of any other solution". Thereupon Abu Sufyan 
did what 'Ali had suggested and, having made the announcement in the 
Masdjid, returned to Mecca. When the Qureish asked him what had 
happened he explained it to them. “Shame on you! the Qureish replied, 
“‘Ali has played a trick on you. What you did will be of no help to us at all." 
"I could find no other solution," Abu Sufyan concluded. 1 -' 1 

Meanwhile, Muhammad ordered the Muslims to prepare themselves for 
battle, but he told them to carry out these preparations secredy, and prayed 
to God, saying, “Oh Lord! Prevent spies and agents from informing the 
Qureish about us, so that we can fall upon them unawares." 

After Muhammad gave the order to attack Mecca, Abu Balta'a wrote a 
letter warning the Qureish of Muhammad’s decision, and gave a woman the 
duty of delivering it to him in return for a certain fee. The woman hid the 
letter in her hair and, so as to conceal it more surely, bound her hair in 
plaits and so set out on her mission. 

Muhammad was aware of all this and sent Ali and Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam 
to catch up with her. “Seize this woman", ordered Muhammad, “who is 
carrying a letter from Khatib b. Balta'a to the Qureish informing them that 
we intend to march against Mecca". They caught up with her at al-Khulayfa, 
a place connected with Khulayfa b. Abi Ahmad. They made her dismount 
but a search through her belongings revealed nothing. Finally, ‘All declared 
that he could swear by God that Muhammad did not lie, and demanded that 
she should produce the letter, otherwise they would strip her naked to get 
it." The woman asked 'Ali to step aside. After he stepped aside she extracted 
the letter from among the plaits in her hair and gave it to him. 'All then 
returned to Medina with the letter and handed it over to Muhammad. 10 

|r> Ibid., I. 1623-24. 

10 Ibid.. I. 1626 ff. 
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On his arrival at Dhu Tuwa' Muhammad formed the soldiers into 
companies. He then gave Zubeyr the order to enter the city from the north 
with some of the troops. He entrusted the standard to Sa‘d b. 'Ubada, but on 
hearing that Sad b. ‘Ubada had declared that this would be a day of fighting 
and conflict in which Illicit acts would be accepted as legiumate Muhammad 
ordered ‘All to catch up with him and to take the standard from him and 
enter Mecca at the head of the company. ‘All accordingly took the standard 
and entered Mecca. 17 

On entering the Kaaba, Muhammad erased with his own hands the 
writings on the walls and cast down and destroyed the idols. He placed the 
idols in the Kaaba on ‘All’s shoulders and had them cast down and 
shattered. 

In Shawwal H.8, after the conquest of Mecca, Muhammad sent Khalid b. 
Walid to summon the Djuzayma tribe to make the profession of faith. In the 
Djahiliya period, the Djuzayma had killed the father of Abd al-Rahman b. 
‘ Awf and the uncle of Khalid. Khalid ordered them to lay down their arms. 
As they were Muslims and, relying on his words, were confident of the 
outcome, they duly laid down their arms. Khalid then had their hands 
bound and gave orders to the soldiers to kill all those whose hands he had 
bound. The soldiers belonging to Khalid’s tribe killed some of the prisoners, 
but the Emigrants and the Ansar (inhabitants of Medina) refused to commit 
this evil act, which was a direct infringement of the decrees of the Qoran. 

On hearing of this evil act on the part of Khalid, Muhammad cried out, 
“Oh Lord! I I appeal to Thy mercy for the deeds committed by Khalid b. 
Walid”, and went on to summon ‘All, telling him to go to the tribe and find 
out die state of affairs, and eradicate out the customs of the Djahiliya, at the 
same time giving him some money and goods. 'All took the goods and set 
out. He paid out the blood money for those who had been killed, and paid 
recompense for the goods and property taken, and for all loss and damage 
suffered, even to the dogs’ troughs. After paying for all this a little still 
remained in 'All’s hand. Thereupon, he declared that, in order that the 
orders given to him by Muhammad should be fully carried out, he took the 
precaution of handing over to them the remainder to ensure that nothing 
should remain unpaid, whether knowingly or unknowingly. He later 

17 Ibid., 1.1636. 
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returned to Muhammad and told him what he had done. “You have done 
right!” the Prophet answered. “You have done well!” He then turned to the 
Qibla (direction of Mecca) and declared that he appealed to God’s mercy 
for the deeds committed by Khalid. 18 

The Huncyn War 

When, in the Huneyn War between the Muslims and the union of 
Havazin tribes immediately after the conquest of Mecca, the Muslims were 
ambushed and routed, 'All killed the Havazin standard-bearer and so gave 
encouragement to his troops. As a result the Muslims, pursuing the routed 
Havazins, won a total and overwhelming victory. 111 

Tcbiik 

In H.9, during the Tebuk campaign, Muhammad left ‘All in Medina to 
look after his family and his affairs. 

When the Munafiq (hypocrites) spread gossip that Muhammad had left 
‘Ali behind because he held him in low esteem and regarded him as worthy 
only of looking after women and children, ‘Ali immediately armed himself 
. nd, catching up with the Prophet, told him of the rumours that were being 
disseminated. 

Thereupon Muhammad replied, ‘They lie! I left you in Medina to guard 
those that remained behind. Go back to Medina, be my halef (deputy) in my 
family and yours. Aren’t you willing to occupy the same relation towards 
myself as that in which Harun (Aaron) stood to Moses? In any case, there is 
no Prophet after me.” Upon these words, ‘All consented to return to 
Medina. 20 

In die same year, H.9, Muhammad appointed Abu Bakr amir al-hadjdj, 
(Pilgrimage Amir). Abu Bakr then set out with three hundred pilgrims. It 



down. 


Muhammad sent 'All after Abu Bakr with the duty to see that the first 
thirty or forty verses of the Tawba Sura should be read on the ‘id day to the 
pilgrims in Mina. 

,H Ibid., 1.1650-51 
‘"Ibid.. 1. 1654 ff. 1662. 

20 Ibid.. 1.1696. 
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Riding on Muhammad’s camel ‘All finally caught up with Abu Bakr and 
explained the situation. ‘All carried out the orders of the Prophet at Mina 
and also announced the regulations laid down by the Prophet that from that 
year onwards no polytheists would be allowed to make the pilgrimage; that 
only the believers could enter the Masdjid al-Haram, i.e. the Kaaba; that all 
those who had entered into a contract with the Prophet should abide by the 
conditions until the term of the contract, and that those who had not 
entered into any such contract should abide by the conditions announced 
four months later. 21 

‘All on the Farewell Pilgrimage 

In H.10, in view of the fact that he had not made the pilgrimage since 
emigraung from Mecca to Medina, in other words, for roughly ten years, the 
Prophet finally decided to do so. As this was his last pilgrimage, Muhammad 
uttered the following words during this pilgrimage: “Oh Muslims! Hearken 
to my words! I do not know if it will be possible for me to join you here after 
this year.” That is why it is known as the Farewell Pilgrimage (Hadjdjat al- 
Wada‘) as it was then that he bid farewell to his Companions. 

This pilgrimage, which was joined by nearly a hundred thousand 
Muslims who flocked in droves from every part of the Arabian Peninsula, is 
of particular importance in Islamic history and culture because of the 
famous speech delivered by the Prophet. 

Many joined this pilgrimage during the pilgrimage ceremonies or even 
at the end of the pilgrimage. Among these were ‘All and his soldiers, for 
Muhammad had appointed him commander of the campaign against the 
Yam an, a campaign that ended with the conversion of the Hamdani to Islam. 
All made his way from the Yemen to Mecca as quickly as possible so as to 
catch up with Muhammad, leaving one of his men to take his place at the 
head of his troops. This man had garments made with the cloth and material 
donated by 'All as alms and clothed his soldiers with them. As the soldiers 
approached, ‘All went out to meet them and, on seeing the soldiers wearing 
clothes made from the material he had donated 'All called out, “Shame on 
you! What have you done?” The commander replied that he had dressed 
them in this way so that they would make a good impression when they 
joined the pilgrims. “Let them take off these garments before coming into 

21 Ibid.. 1.1720-21 
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the Prophet’s presence," 'All ordered. The garments were stripped from the 
soldiers and converted back into material, but the soldiers were not at all 
pleased with what had been done, and from then on they murmured against 
everyone, including the Prophet, throughout the course of the pilgrimage. 22 

Nasa’l, Tirmidhi and Imam Ahmad published the following true 
account of the incident as reported by Bureyde 

“The Prophet placed All at our head and sent us to the Yemen. On our 
return he asked, “How did you find the friendship of our companion?" I 
complained (and perhaps I went a little too far about him) or someone else 
made a complaint. I belonged to Mecca. When I raised my head I saw that 
the Prophet’s face was flushed. He spoke as follows: 

“Hey Burayda! Am I not more important to the believers than their own 
lives?" 

“Yes, oh Prophet!," I replied. 

“Whoever recognizes me as his lord", he declared, "must also recognize 
'All as his lord".* 3 

Later, this true account of the incident during the stop at Ghadiru 
Khumm on the return journey from the Farwell Pilgrimage was interpreted 
very differendy by the Sunni and Shi'i Muslims. 

For example, on Monday, 18 Dhu al-hidjdja 10 (17 March 632) the 
Prophet pitched camp at Ghadiru Khumm by a very small lake near Djuhfa 
between Mecca and Medina. 

There he received the following verse: “Oh Aposde! Proclaim all that 
hath been sent down to thee from the Lord: for if thou do it not, thou hast 
not proclaimed His message at all. And God will protect thee from evil men: 
verily, God guideth not the unbelievers. (5. Ma’ida, 67). As soon as he 
received this verse Muhammad sent word in every direction that those in the 
van should leave the group and come back, while those in the rear should 
come forward. It was noon, and after they had all assembled they performed 
their noon prayers. As it was very hot, they drew a cover over the acacia 
branches planted on each side of the minbar of camel collars to provide 
shade for Muhammad 

22 Ibid., 1.1751-53. 

23 imam Nasal. 67-71. 
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After praising God, Muhammad addressed them, saying, “Oh my 
people! I believe that I shall soon be entering the presence of God and I will 
obey His command. Both you and I will come before the judgement seat. 
What will you say then?" “We shall bear witness," they answered, “that you 
have made known the commands of God, that you have done all you could 
to keep us on the right path and have always given us good advice.” 

“Will you bear witness,” the Prophet continued, “that there is no God 
but God and that Muhammad is his servant and Aposde; that there is heaven 
and hell and Judgement Day; that Judgement Day will surely take place, and 
that God will raise the dead from their graves and restore them to life?” 

“Yes, “ they replied, “we will bear witness.” 

“Oh God! Do You too be my witness!” the Prophet went on, “I am the 
first of you all to go to the next world. When you join me there beside the 
pool I shall ask you two priceless things. And I shall leave you two priceless 
things. One is greater than the other. The one is the Holy Scripture, the 
rope that God has lowered down to earth from heaven, and the other is my 
family (Ahl al-Bayt). I begged God that these two should never be separated 
until the head of the pool is reached. If you embrace and cling on to both of 
these you will never err, you will never fall into error." 

When the Prophet continued, asking the people, “Do you now bear 
witness that I have greater right and authority over every one of the 
believers, men and women, than they themselves?" “Yes, we know,” they 
answered. Thereupon he called 'All to his side and placing him on his right 
took his hand and raised it. So much so that everyone could see the 
whiteness under both their armpits. Then he said, “Whoever recognizes me 
as lord must also recognize ‘All as lord”. (Man kuntu mawlahu fa-hadha 
[‘Aliyyun] mawlahu). 

Then he sat down on the camel collars that had been formed into a 
minber and, raising his hands in prayer, he called out, “ My God! Love those 
who love Thee. Be the enemy of those who are enemy to Thee.” 24 


21 This incident and these events, related in a long, highly exaggerated form by Shi’i 
writers such as al-Zandjani. al-Musawi and M.Djawad al-Subayri, are related briefly by Sunni 
historians and traditionalists. For example: Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 4/281; Tirmidhl, Sunan 
(Manaqib). 20; al-Hakim al-Neysaburi, Mustadrak. 3/109. 553; Suyud. Tarikh al-Khalaffa\ 169; 
Neal. Khasais. 75. 77.78. 79. 80-81. 82. 83. 
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While, according to Shi‘i tradition, 'All was presented to the people not 
only as veil (protector) and was/ (guardian) but also as imam and halife 
(caliph), but that the people later went back on their word, in the Alevi- 
Bektashi tradition the position of khalifa (Caliph) was of little importance 
for ‘All, whose real duty was that of imam, with the authority to interpret the 
essentials of religion. 

Furthermore, most commentators agree that the reason for the stop 
made by Muhammad at Ghadiru Khumm was not the verse, “Oh Aposde! 
Proclaim all that hath been sent down to thee from the Lord," (5 Ma’ida, 
67), and that this verse had been sent down long before this, and, moreover, 
both before and after this verse, it was not a question of the Muslims but of a 
proclamation of the Holy Scripture to the Jews and Christians. In the same 
way, they agree that verse 3 of the Fifth Ma’ida Sura: “This day have I 
perfected your religion for you and have filled up the measure of my favours 
upon you, and it is my pleasure that Islam be your religion", which the Shi’is 
claim was sent down on the return to Ghadiru Khumm, was actually sent 
down, not on the return from the Farewell Pilgrimage, but in the course of 
the Farewell Pilgrimage, on the Friday coinciding with yawm al-'arafa (Arafa 
Day). 

The term “mawla" which occurs in the hadith (tradition) of the Prophet 
means friend, effendi, companion, helper and guardian. The Prophet is the 
guardian of every Muslim, and he had the same relation with 'All. The 
Prophet wished to warn those among the Muslims who were angry or 
offended with 'All because he had killed their polytheist kindred, because of 
his uncompromising approach to questions of religion and faith, the 
complete fairness he displayed in the distribution of booty and similar 
circumstances and his fastidious behaviour in a number of other spheres, 
and wished to make it clear that ‘All was the friend and guardian of all 
Muslims. Moreover, all Muslims arc unanimous in agreeing that it is 
obligatory for all Muslims to love 'All as they love the Prophet and to hate 
his enemies as they hate the enemies of the Prophet. Furthermore, when 
‘All’s grandson Hasan al-Muthanna was questioned on the subject of 
Ghadiru Khumm he replied, “He was not referring to the position of emir 
or sultan. If he had meant this, he would have said it quite openly. Because 
the Prophet was the most forthright of all Muslims." 2 * 


2f * Abu Bakr Ibn al-'Arabi. aJ-'Awasim min al-Qawasim. Cairo 1396.185-6. 196. Sec also: I bn 
al-Athir, ai-Nihaya fi Gharib ai-Hadith. 5/228. 
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‘All and the Illness and Death of the Prophet 

On his return from the Farewell Pilgrimage Muhammad fell ill and, 
according to a tradition emanating from the Ahl al-Bayt (the family of the 
Prophet), died on 28 Safar 11 (25 May 632), although, according to other 
sources and the vast majority of Muslims, he died on Monday 12 Rabi‘al- 
awwal (5 June 632) 

On the Thursday before his death he went into a decline. When ‘All, 
who had remained by his side, went out the people asked how things stood. 
This incident is related as follows: 2 " “Oh! Father of Hasan! How did the 
Prophet pass the night?" "Thanks be to God", he replied, “He arose this 
morning completely recovered." Thereupon, ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib took ‘All’s hand and said, “The Prophet will not recover, he is 
dying. I know the signs and symptoms of death from looking at the faces of 
‘Abd al-Muttalib. Therefore, ask who is to be entrusted with the Caliphate. If 
someone other than ourselves is to take his place he will issue orders to that 
person and give him advice concerning us." ‘Ali replied, "If they ask the 
Prophet, and he says that the leadership is not to reside with us, the people 
will never agree to give us this duty. I therefore swear to God that I will never 
ask such a question.” 27 

In another report of the same nature based on an account given by 
Fatima b.ti Husayn, when, upon the death of the Prophet, al-‘Abbas declared 
to All that while the opportunity was ripe they should swear allegiance to 
him, 'Ali asked in reply, “Is there anyone else apart from us? To which al- 
'Abbas replied, “Of course there are others who will come forward." At this 
point 'All heard the sound of the tekbir (God is Great) of those arriving at 
the Masdjid after the oath of allegiance to Abu Bakr and asked what it 
meant. Thereupon al-‘Abbas replied, “This is what I called upon you to do, 
and which you rejected." 

There is no point in entering into this controversy here, but one thing is 
certain, that an incident that took place during Muhammad’s last illness has 
long been a subject of controversy between various groups throughout 
Islamic history, with each side putting forward their views as the most 
plausible. There has been little attempt to treat the subject in the context of 


2 " Tabari, op.cit.l, 1807 flf.; ibn Sa‘d. op.cit.. II. 245Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil] III. 268-276. 
27 ibn Sa'd.op.cif., II, 246-47 
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contemporary conditions, customs and human psychology. Moreover, 
careful attention should be given to the fact that the first written documents 
relating to the incident date from at least a century after the event. 

The Khulala’ Rashidun period was followed by the Umayyad Sultanate, 
which was based on Arab nationalism and became notorious for a policy of 
oppression, injustice and persecution reminiscent of the Djahiliya epoch. 
Umayyad rule was finally replaced by the rule of the Abbasids. This 
constituted a transference of tribal hegemony of crucial importance in Arab 
history, and was a new manifestation of the struggle that had taken place 
between the Umayyads and the Hashimids in the Djahiliya epoch. Thus, any 
attempt to understand or explain events that took place more than a 
thousand years ago on the basis of dry documents, without keeping in mind 
the behaviour, the personalities, the customs and traditions of the 
community that took part in these events, may result in very grave errors and 
poindess polemics. 

The point to be stressed here is not so much whether or not certain 
events took place and whether in this or that form, but rather to attempt to 
determine how the individuals that made up a certain community, in other 
words, the human material created by God neither as angels nor devils, 
would have behaved in the conditions in which they found themselves in 
accordance with their customs and traditions. It is my belief that a more 
accurate and a more impartial judgment can be obtained by distancing 
ourselves from an erroneous and harmful, or at least sterile approach that 
aims to show people as wholly good or wholly evil, an error into which the 
sects have frequently fallen, and by considering people with all their 
strengths and weaknesses, their loves and hates, their friendships and 
enmities, their ambitions and greed. 

Muhammad died without openly declaring or leaving a written 
testament as to who was to be appointed to take charge of the affairs of the 
Muslims, in other words, to govern the state. Finally the Ansar, on hearing of 
the death of die Prophet, gathered in the shade of the Banu Sa'ida, famous 
in Islamic history as the “Saqifat Bani Sa'ida” and declared that they wanted 
Sa'd b. ‘Ubada to take Muhammad’s place and proposed him as their 
candidate. Although Sa'd b. ‘Ubada was old and infirm, he accepted the 
offer in order that the caliphate should remain with the Ansar as Aws and 
Khazradj and made a speech exaldng the Ansar and praising the friendship 
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and help they had displayed towards the Prophet. It would appear from Sa'd 
b. ‘Ubada’s speech that the Ansar had agreed on this course of action before 
Muhammad’s death because they regarded themselves as “wazlrs” 
(guardians) and that, as citizens of Medina, they possessed a special claim. 

When ‘Umar learned of the meeting of the Ansar he went to Abu Bakr 
and explained the situation, whereupon both of them hastened to the 
meeting place. Here Abu Bakr made a moving speech in which he declared 
that no one could deny the merits and virtues of the Ansar and that no one 
after the first Emigrants held a position of honour comparable to theirs, but 
the Muhadjirun (Emigrants), as the friends, kindred and tribe of 
Muhammad, had the right to the position of “emir". After speeches by 
Hubab b. Mundhir for the Ansar and ‘Umar for the Emigrants those present 
came in turn to profess allegiance to Abu Bakr, and the question of the 
Caliphate was resolved. w 

Meanwhile, Muhammad’s close relatives al-‘Abbas b. 'Abd al-Muttalib, 
'Ali b. Abi Talib, al-Fadl b. al-‘Abbas, Qusam b. al-‘Abbas, Usama b. Zayd and 
Salih (in some accounts $ukran), Muhammad’s freed slave, were engaged in 
ihe funeral arrangements, i.e. the tadjhiz and takfin (the washing of the 
body and the swathing in the shroud), and were not present at the Saqifa 
meeting. 

When Abu Bakr and ‘Umar learned that the Ansar and a group of 
Emigrants had gathered, along with ‘All, in Fatima’s house, ‘Umar went 
there with a small group and called upon them to come out. When no one 
appeared, he said that he would bum down the house together with those 
within. He ignored the words of those who told him that Fatima was inside. 
Fatima called out for help, whereupon ‘All came out and went with them to 
Abu Bakr. When he was asked to swear allegiance he declared that he had a 
greater right in this matter than they did. “You received this position from 
the Ansar , and brought proof of their closeness to the Prophet and expelled 
us from the Ahl al-Bayt (the house of the Prophet) by force. You have said 
that as Muhammad was one of you, you were closer to this matter than the 
Ansar. I declare to you that I put forward the same proofs against you that 
you put forward against the Ansar. We were the closest to the Prophet in life 


w 


For more information on the "Saqifa" meeting and its results see: Ethem Ruhi Figlah, 


imamiyye Istanbul 1984. p.22-45. 
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and in death.” Thereupon, Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Djarrah addressed ‘All, saying, 
"Nephew! You are still young. These are the ciders of the tribe. You lack 
their experience and are not as knowledgeable as they are. Abu Bekir is 
stronger in this matter than you are, he has greater stamina and is better 
versed in these affairs. So give way to Abu Bekir, for if you live and have life 
left you will certainly become more worthy in virtue and religion, knowledge 
and understanding, family and kinship." ‘All replied that, as he belonged to 
the family of the Prophet, he was more worthy than any, and left without 
taking the oath of allegiance. 2 '' 

Meanwhile, Abu Sufyan, who had gone out to collect the taxes before 
Muhammad’s illness, returned to Medina on the death of the Prophet. 
Hearing that the oath of allegiance had been taken he went to ‘All and 
declared that to give the Caliphate to Abu Bakr, a member of a small branch 
of the Qureish, was scandalous, and proposed that if ‘All wanted he could 
turn the situation round in his favour, if necessary by force, and, declaring 
that ‘Abd Manaf was right in believing that Ali should succeed Muhammad 
and wanted him to receive the oath of allegiance. Not only did ‘All reply 
sternly that he had never sought this position 30 and that it was a matter for 
Muslims, but he also added: “You have long shown hostility to Islam and the 
Muslims. But with this action you have been unable to harm Islam. You now 
utter these words only to sow discord among the Muslims. We find Abu Bakr 
worthy of the Caliphate.” With this reprimand he dismissed him. 

Thus, although ‘All’s adherents swore allegiance to Abu Bakr at the 
general oath-taking ceremony on the following day, 'Ali swore allegiance 
neither on the first or the following day. After Fatima’s death 'Ali sent word 
to Abu Bakr calling upon him to come to him. Ibn Qutayba, in the Tabari ve 
al-imama va al-Siyasa attributed to him, relates the incident as follows: 31 

“Abu Bakr came to ‘All. The Hashimids had gathered around him. 'Ali 
stood up and after praising and glorifying God in worthy manner, went on to 
§ay: “Oh Abu Bakr. My not taking the oath of allegiance to you does not 
mean that I deny your virtues nor that I am jealous of the good fortune that 
God has bestowed upon you. We believed that this duty was ours by right, 
and that you had arbitrarily seized it from us by force." On his relating his 

Ibn Qutayba al-imama wa al-Siyxsa, Cairo 1967,1.18-19. 

30 Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, Suleymaniye Library. No.197-8.1, 142a. 

31 Tabari, op.cit., I. 1825; Ibn Qutayba. I. 20. 
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close kinship to Muhammad and expanding upon his rights and deserts, 
Abu Bakr began to weep. After ‘All had ended, Abu Bakr made the 
profession of faith (‘There is no God but God, Muhammad is the Aposde of 
God”) and, after duly praising and glorifying God, he said, “I swear by God 
that your closeness to the Prophet is more precious to me than my own 
family tree and nobility. I swear by God that in the question of property 
between us I meant nothing but good. But I have heard the Prophet say that 
“We Prophets leave no inheritance, we bequeath only faith. Muhammad’s 
family will provide their daily needs from these goods and property.” He 
ended his words by saying, “I ask God’s forgiveness for not doing what the 
Prophet did. Whatever he did, I also shall do, God willing. 1 * Then ‘All 
declared that he would swear allegiance to him the next day. On the 
following day, after performing the noon prayers, Abu Bakr turned to the 
congregation and related some of the points raised by ‘All. Then ‘Ali stood 
up and, after stressing the magnitude of Abu Bakr’s rights and entitlements 
and of his virtues, merits and services, he went up to Abu Bakr and swore 
allegiance to him. Thereupon the people came to 'Ali and declared, “You 
did well. You did the right thing!” 

Thus the unity of the community of the faithful was assured by All’s 
oath of allegiance to Abu Bakr. Thus neither nass (the authority of the 
Qoran) or Isharah (canonical opinion) played any role in Abu Bakr’s 
assumption of the Caliphate. It was due entirely to the respect engendered 
by his being a Qureish and to his genealogy, age and experience, and to 
factors such as his seniority as a Muslim, in accordance with all of which the 
Muslims came together to this decision. Nevertheless, from the accounts 
related above, it would appear that the family of the Prophet (Ahl al-Bayt) 
under 'All’s leadership and those close to them had very different views on 
the question of the Caliphate, but a closer examination of these and other 
accounts reveals that neither 'All nor any of those who spoke on his behalf 
ever appealed to nass or Isharah. The factors on which they dwelt were his 
closeness to the Prophet, as evidenced in the accounts of both the Ansar and 
the Muhadjirun Emigrants), his pre-eminence in learning and virtue and 
similar qualities. Never, as some have claimed, was there any question of nass 
or Iaret pointing to 'All. 
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The Period of the First Three Caliphs 

There is no reliable historical evidence or record to suggest that any 
part of the Islamic community, the Hashimids, including ‘All, the Ansar or 
the Emigrants were opposed to the Caliphate of Abu Bakr or ‘Umar, who 
were known as the Sheikhayn. On the contrary, while rejecting any military 
or administrative position, ‘All acted as close advisor and mufti to Abu Bakr 
and ’Umar throughout the whole period. He preferred to remain in Medina 
and to engage in religious studies, the study of the Qoran, the hadith and, 
above all, of fiqh. ’Umar confirmed ‘All’s pre-eminence in knowledge of law, 
declaring, “ 'All is the most reliable in giving the appropriate legal decision.” 
He remained in Medina as military governor when the Caliph ‘Umar was on 
the Palestine and Syrian campaigns. Moreover, the marriage of ‘All’s 
daughter, Umm Kulthum, to 'Umar, is clear proof that there was actually a 
close friendship and family relationship between them. 32 

Under 'Umar, a proposal put forward by 'All that the day on which 
Muhammad emigrated from Mecca to Medina should be taken as the 
beginning of Islamic history was accepted. According to this, although the 
• •migration from Mecca began on the fourth day of the month of Muharram, 
it was decided that the first day of Rabi'al-awwal, the first month of the lunar 
calendar, which coincided with 15 July 622, was accepted as the first day of 
the Hejira calendar. 

When 'Umar was assassinated by a freed slave in H.23 (644), the council 
composed of die six surviving members of the 'Asharat al-Mubashshara (ten 
people who received the good news of paradise) to whom he had entrusted 
in his lifetime the task of choosing the next Caliph, decided, after long 
discussions, that ‘Uthman b. 'Aflan should be the new leader. One condition 
that played a part in the decision was that it was essential that the new Caliph 
should conform to the Book of God and the Sunnah, and that he should 
follow in the footsteps of the first two Caliphs. In answer to this question 'All 
replied by saying To the best of my knowledge and power” while 'Uthman 
answered with an unequivocal, "Yes”, and it was the definite nature of this 
reply that influenced the final decision. 33 


32 Ibn Sa'd, VIII, 463 £f. 

53 Tabari, op.cit., I. 2776-97; Baladhuri, op.cit.. I. 463 b. 
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Under 'Uthman, whom the council appointed to the Caliphate, 
although ‘All did not support the several disorders and dissident movements 
in opposition to 'Umar, he at times made various criticisms, together with a 
number of the Ashab (Companions of the Prophet), among them Talha b. 
‘Ubayd Allah and Zubayr b. al 'Awwam. They accused the Caliph of deviating 
from the Qoran and the Sunnah in not enforcing several judicial decrees 
and, particularly, in failing to deal out shariah punishments. 'All’s criticisms 
included the discriminatory punishment meted out to Hurmuzan; the fact 
that pressure had to be applied to make him punish Walid b.'Uqba, the 
governor of Kufa for performing the namaz under the influence of alcohol; 
that he went against the practice of his predecessors in performing four 
rek’at in the namaz at Mina instead of two, and that he exiled Abu Dharr al- 
Ghifari to Rabwaza for having openly criticised the governor of Damascus, 
Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan.* 1 'AH openly opposed ‘Uthman in this last incident 
and defied the Caliph in bidding farewell to Abu Dharr and his sons on their 
leaving Medina. 

The criticism of the Caliph by 'All and leading Companions of the 
Prophet such as Talha and Zubayr gave encouragement to the dissidents, 
who had left Egypt, Basra and Kufa for Medina and were now engaging in a 
rebellion against the administration, making them bold enough to engage in 
negotiations with the sahabi (Companions of the Prophet) and even to 
propose that they themselves should take over the Caliphate after the 
deposition of the Caliph. Three leading members of the sahabi vehemendy 
rejected this proposal, while 'Ali himself strongly advised the rebels to 
abandon their enterprise, but proved unable to prevent them laying siege to 
the Caliph’s house.** When the situation deteriorated further, he left his 
sons Hasan and Husayn as guards in front of the Caliph’s house and 
condnued to give the Caliph all the help that he had given since the 
beginning. However, in spite of all these measures, the Caliph was brutally 
murdered by the rebels (18 Dhu al-hidjdja 35 / 17 June 656), whereupon 
members of the Umayyad family fled in fear from Medina, thus leaving the 
city wholly in the hands of the rebels. 

!W A list of the acts of the Caliph ‘Uthman and analysis of same gathered from the sources 
is given by Abu Dja'far Ahmad (694/1294-95), also famous under the title al-Muhibb al-Tabari 
See: al-Riyatf al-Niidin, Cairo 1327, II. 137-152. Also see: Baladhuri, op.cit.. I, 466 a ff: Tabari, 
op.cit., I. 2800-2940. 

™ Tabari, op.cit, 1.2955-57. 
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'All as Statesman 

The active period in 'All’s life began after the death of the Caliph 
'Uthman. 

In Medina, now occupied by the rebels, the ashab gathered in the 
Masdjid after the death of‘Uthman to choose a new Caliph. ‘All diverted the 
proposal of the Caliphate made to himself to Talha and Zubayr, who were 
present there, but finally yielded to insistence and accepted the oath of 
allegiance. Various accounts of this oath of allegiance are given in the 
sources. 34 * According to some, it took place five days later. The account that 
Talha and Zubayr, who were among those to swear allegiance, later declared 
that they had sworn allegiance against their will, seems unlikely, for in the 
Masdjid ‘All persistendy urged them to assume this office but they refused. 37 

After the oath of allegiance ‘All made a speech to the effect that they 
had sworn allegiance to him as they had done to those preceding him. The 
imam must have integrity, his followers obedience.” 38 

The most important problem facing ‘Ali was the punishment of of 
’ Uthman’s assassins. But there was no obvious culprit. A crowd of over two 
thousand five hundred, or even ten thousand, all declared themselves the 
murderers of ‘Uthman,* 1 and it was obvious that it was impossible to prevail 
against the rebels, who had the city wholly in their hands. ‘All’s orders to the 
citizens to “drive those Arabs (rebels) out,” and his advice to the rebels to 
“go back to the places from which you came" proved of no avail. 40 On the 
other hand, when Talha and Zubayr insisted that the rebels should be 
punished ‘All quite righdy asked how he could control a tribe that paid no 
attention to his words and decided that it would be advisable to wait until 
things had calmed down. 41 

One of the factors that persuaded the new Caliph to adopt this course of 
action was that the oath of allegiance to him had been taken only in Medina 
and that the situation in the other provinces was still unclear. Finally, when 

30 For these differing accounts see: E.R.Figlali, Ibadiye'nin Dogtifu ve Goriifleri, Ankara 
1983. p.39 n.116. 

37 Baladhuri, op.ciL, I. 479 a; Tabari, op.dt. I. 3066 ff. 

38 Dina war!. al-Akhbar aJ-TiwAJ. Cairo 1960. 140. 

30 Ibid.. 163.171. 

441 Tabari. I. 3081 ff. 

41 Tabari, op.cit., I. 3080. 3102 ff. 
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the other provinces took the oath of allegiance, Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan, the 
governor Damascus, declared to the envoy who had come to call upon him 
to swear allegiance, that ‘All was an accomplice of the rebels and refused to 
take the oath, adding that he was determined to persist to the end in his 
claim to the Caliphate, which he concealed behind the veil of a desire to 
avenge ' Uthman’s murder. 42 Furthermore, before replying to the envoy, 
Mu'awiya wrote a letter to ‘Amr b. al-'As saying that ‘All had asked him to 
swear allegiance and asking what he should do. In reply, ‘Amr b. al-‘As made 
a number of suggestions, such as not to summon the people direcdy to his 
own Caliphate, promising that he should later be given Egypt in return. In 
order to attain this end, Mu'awiya called upon the citizens of Damascus to 
avenge ‘Uthman’s death, for which he declared ‘Ali responsible, while on 
the other hand he spread baseless rumours about Qays b. Sa'd, who had 
successfully assumed the administration of Egypt, in order to disgrace him in 
the eyes of ‘All and, as a matter of fact, succeeded in bringing about his 
dismissal. 43 

With the knowledge available it would appear impossible or at least very 
difficult to explain the real reasons behind the atdtude adopted by Mu'awiya 
or the behaviour of Talha and Zubayr and of the Umm al-Mu'minln ’Aishah, 
the Prophet’s widow, who took sides with the members of the Umayyad 
family in Mecca. There is no doubt of the Caliph ‘All’s desire to punish the 
murderers, but instead of a single culprit there was a group of over a 
thousand that were then in control of Medina. If 'Aishah, Talha, Zubayr and 
Mu'awiya were really sincere in their desire to avenge ’Uthman, why did they 
not take up a position alongside ‘All rather than in opposition to him? 
Besides the difficulty in finding an answer to that question, there are a 
number of rumours that have to be examined. For example, ‘Aishah, who 
had given ‘Uthman, to whom she was opposed, the nickname na’scl (with 
the long beard), having set out for Medina to complain to ‘Uthman himself 
about his practices, on hearing of his death and the oath of allegiance to 
;Ali, changed her mind and declared that ‘Uthman had been “wrongfully 
murdered”. 44 In this it is possible to discern her resentment towards ‘Ali on 
account of the ifk incident It is also possible that Talha and Zubayr adopted 


42 DlHawaii, op cit, 157-9. 

43 Tabari, op.cit., I. 3235 ff; lbn al-Athlr. aUGmil. HI. 268-76. 

44 Tabari, op.cit. I. 3112. 
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this position because, in taking the oath of allegiance, they failed to receive a 
favourable response to their expectations of a governorship or a share in the 
Caliphate. 'All had definitely no part in ‘Uthman’s death and prior to the 
oath of allegiance no one had accused him of complicity. 

In short, whether as a result of religious or worldly ambition and 
resentment, the opposition group initiated the first confrontauon in the 
history of Islam. 

The Camel Incident 

When the army led by ‘Aishah met the Caliphate army in front of Basra, 
neither 'All nor ‘Aishah had any intenuon of actually waging war. 'Aishah 
declared that they had come to reconcile the parties, 145 and 'All agreed with 
these words. For example, when one of the soldiers asked him the reasons 
for the war he replied, “If they agree, we want to unite in peace and 
harmony."" 1 To those who were doubtful about the war 'All even declared, “I 
am being judged by Talha, the most generous and the most intelligent of 
men, Zubayr, the most heroic, Ya'la the wealthiest and 'Aishah, the most 
highly respected of women, and, praise be to God, they have found nothing 
.11 to say of me. I have taken nothing of the Muslims goods for myself. I have 
never yielded to lust or sensuality. They made more cridcisms of 'Uthman 
than I ever did. Then they swore allegiance to me, and then broke their 
allegiance without tesung myjusdce or injusuce. I surrender myself to God’s 
will. But I will summon them to the true path. If they agree, their repentance 
will be accepted. If they refuse, I will show them the blade of my sword. The 
sword will separate the crooked and the straight." 

While negotiations were proceeding favourably on the basis of this 
understanding, on 15 Djumada al-ula 36 (9 December 656) the two sides 
quite unexpectedly entered into conflict. In the course of the batde, the calls 
of 'Aishah on the one side and of 'Ali on the other to “Stop! A curse on the 
murderers of‘Uthman!” were lost in the clamour of the fighung. In the end, 
'All’s superior knowledge of warfare technique won the day. Talha and 
Zubayr and a considerable number of Muslims were killed. ,H 


15 Tabari, op.cit.. I. 3156-7; ibn al-Athlr. op.cit. III. 223. 

"Tabari, op.cit.. 1. 3141-2. 3167 ff; ibn al-Athir. op.cit.. HI, 224-5. 
For a bibliography on Camel see: E.R.Figlali, op.cit.. p.42. n.135. 
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Before entering Basra, ‘All, who deeply mourned the dead in this 
conflict and buried them with his own hands, ordered his army not to 
indulge in looting and pillage and to cause no harm to anyone. He 
distributed the money in the Bayt zl-Mal (State Treasury) as well as the 
weapons gathered up on the field of batde. He also announced that women 
and children were not to be treated as prisoners. When objections were 
made to the effect that “If it was lawful to take their iives why should it be 
unlawful to take their goods?” he silenced them by saying, “Which of you are 
willing that the Umm al-Mu’minin (the Prophet’s widow) should fall to his 
share* 

After the batde, 'All sent 'Aishah with an imposing rednue to Medina, 
thus prevendng any movement against himself on the taking of Basra. Kufa 
was captured as a result of a victory won by al-Ashtar, one of 'All’s most loyal 
commanders. In this city, which ‘All adopted as his capital, work was begun 
on solving the problem of Mu'awiya, who had aroused the whole of Syria 
against him. 

After the batde of the Camel, following the letter sent on receiving the 
oath of allegiance at Medina, ‘All sent another envoy to Mu'awiya calling 
upon him to take the oath, but this and the protracted correspondence that 
followed unfortunately proved of no avail. 90 While Mu'awiya, following the 
advice given him by 'Amr b. al-‘As, to whom he had resorted for help, 
abandoned the idea of calling upon the people to support his claim to the 
Caliphate, he still held ‘All responsible for 'Uthman’s death and very much 
increased the unrest by telling the ciuzens of Damascus that, if they swore 
allegiance to ‘Ali, *Ali would drive them out. 51 

Siffin 

In Dhu al-hidjdja 36 (May 657), upon Mu'awiya’s refusing for die 
second time to swear allegiance to 'All in spite of the goodwill shown him, 
the Muslims confronted each other at Siffin on the west bank of the 
Euphrates to the west of the nearby town of Raqqa between Raqqa and Balis. 
The Siffin war was the second hostile encounter in the history of Islam. 


* Tabari. op.cit., I. 3223-4; Dinawari. op.cit. 151. 

90 Baladhuri. op.cit., I. 189 a ff; Minqari. Vaq'atu Siffin, Cairo 1382. 27 ft: Tabari, op.cit., 
I. 3274-6. 

51 Dinawari, op.cit.. 157-9. 
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Extremely detailed information on the batde is to be found in the sources, 
and a number of books have been written on the subject. 

The war waged by both infantry and cavalry forces, which lasted for 
three months and more or less exhausted both sides, continued in full fury 
until the morning of Friday 9-10 Safar 37 (27-28 July 657). 52 Thanks to his 
famous commander Malik b. al-Ash tar, 'All dealt a decisive and mortal blow 
to Mu'awiya’s army, and, just as Mu'awiya, abandoning all hope, was about to 

A 

flee from the field, Amr b. el-As, the cunning conqueror of Egypt, came to 
his aid in making his famous proposal: the battle should be ended by both 
sides by appealing to the Holy Script as judge. 

Upon the advice of Amr, who acted on the principle that any ruse is 
legitimate in war and had no hesitation in using even the Qoran as a tool, 
Mu'awiya bound the great Damascus Mushaf (Qoran) to five lances carried 
by five people, 53 whereupon the other soldiers took the copies of the Mu$haf 
they had with them and, binding them to the ends of their lances shouted, 
“Hey, Iraqis! Let God’s book judge between us!" 

This expedient, which was followed everywhere and which came as a 
lifeline to Mu'awiya and an army faced with certain defeat or even rout, 
made even the kurra (devout and holy men) fighting in the vanguard of 
‘All’s army, which was composed of the “fairly undisciplined and fanatically 
religious hesitate to draw their swords against members of the same religion 
belonging to their own tribes, as ‘Amr had hoped. It is quite impossible that 
All, who besides being a commander of exceptional strength and sagacity 
was also a god-fearing and sincere Muslim, should have failed to realise that 
this expedient was an ugly and evil trick. Finally, seeing that his army had 
been unnerved by this expedient, he called out to his troops, “Persist in this 
just and honourable war against your foe, for Mu'awiya, 'Amr b. al-‘A$, Ibn 
Abi Mu'ayt, Habib b. Malama, Ibn Abi Sarh and al-Pahhak b. Qays are no 
friends to religion and the Qoran. I know them much better than you do. I 
knew them as children and as grown-ups. Both as children and as grown-ups 
they were the most wicked and evil of children and grown-ups. They neither 
exalt the Qoran now nor shall they ever exalt it in the future and, what’s 


52 Baladhuri, op.cit., I. 189 a; Minqari. op.cit. 477; Tabari, op.tit., I. 3327. 

53 Minqari. op.cit., 478; Dinawari, op.tit, 189. For other sources see "mushafs": Tabari, 
op.cit.. I. 3329; Baladhuri. op.cit, 190 a; Ibn al-Athlr, op.cit. III, 316. 
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more, they know nothing of its contents. They have raised it now only as part 
of a ruse, a deception and an ambush... 54 

Upon the qurra’ (Qoran's recitators), the pious and devout members of 
his army declaring that they could not act in defiance of God’s Book, ‘All 
declared, “I was the first to summon people to God’s Book and the first to 
act in accordance with it and, moreover, I fought so that the decrees of the 
Book should be enforced, whereas they rebelled against what God had 
ordered, they forgot their oath and cast the Book aside. I tell you, what they 
have done is not an attempt to carry out the decrees of the Qoran but a 
blatant trick aimed at deceiving you." 55 But he couldn’t make them listen. 
Things had gone too far and his words had no effect. The undisciplined, 
bigoted rabble who, although they may have read the Qoran, were more 
concerned with worldly affairs than with complying with its decrees, were 
sufficient, along with hypocrites like Ash'ath b. Qays, to spread disquiet and 
confusion. Finally they insisted that 'Ali should send word to Ashtar to put 
an end to hosdliues. 

Very unwillingly, ‘All sent Yazid Ibn Hani to Ashtar informing him that 
conflict had broken out in the army and asking them to stop the war and 
return. 'All had been on the point of winning the victory, but, hearing of the 
situation, the undisciplined mob called out, “We swear to God, if he doesn’t 
come we will leave you alone.” Thereupon 'All again sent Yazid Ibn Hani to 
Ashtar. When Ashtar declared that victory was practically won, Yazid 
answered, “You can win the victory here, but which do you think is 
preferable for them to kill the Commander of the Faithful there or for you 
to surrender to the enemy here? Ashtar came to ‘Ali and, shouting at those 
who were inciting the disorder, declared, “Hey, low-born slaves! Despicable 
cowards! What do you think you are doing, just as we were about to gain the 
victory and crush them? In brandishing copies of the Qoran do you think 
they are calling for compliance with the decrees it contains? Verily, they have 
abandoned the commands of the Qoran and neglected the Sunnah. Give me 
time to mount a horse, because I have heard the sound of victory, I am 
about to achieve it.” But they he couldn’t make them heed his words. Thus 
ended the conflict at Siffin, with the death of forty five thousand citizens of 
Damascus and twenty-five thousand Iraqis. On the insistence of the agitators 

54 Tabari, op.cit. I, 3329-30; ibn al-Athir, op.cit. Ill, 316. 

55 Minqari, op.cit . .490 ff; Tabari, op.cit. I. 3330;lbn al-Athir. op.cit. Ill, 316-7 ff. 
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in the army 'All was forced to accept the arbitration model suggested by 
Mu'awiya. But he once again found himself in a desperate situation and was 
obliged to choose Abu Musa al-Ash'ari as his own referee. Mu'awiya chose 

‘Amr b. al-'A$. flr * 

'Amr came to ‘All’s army to draw up the arbitration agreement and met 
Abu Musa. ‘Amr objected to the words “The agreement between ‘All, 
Commander of the faithful, and Mu'awiya,” with which the contract began. 
“What does this mean? he asked. “He is your Commander, not ours. Write 
his name together with his father’s", and on 13 Safer 37 (31 July 657) 57 the 
contract was signed on condition that it revived what the Book of God had 
revived, erased what the Book of God had erased and that, where the Book 
of God was inconclusive, decisions should be taken in conformity with the 
Sunnah (codes and practices) of the Prophet). The judges and the witnesses 
of the parties continued their discussions, first in Dumat al-Djandal, then in 
Azruh. 

After the signing of the agreement, Ash'ath b. Qays, a man of weak 
character who had accepted Islam while the leader of a large tribe like the 
Kinda but had since lost his position as leader and who had recanted after 
the death of the Prophet only to accept Islam once again at the point of the 
sword, seized the text of the agreement without permission and began to 
read it out to 'All’s troops. But some of the Tamim objected, protesting that 
decisions lie with God alone, and attacked Esh’as. They opposed the idea of 
the arbitrators and, coming to 'All, repeated the formula La hukma illa-Ii- 
Allah (decisions lie with God alone) and ‘All himself repeated the formula. 
Hurkus, one of the Tamim, demanded that 'All should confess his error in 
having recourse to arbitration and change his decision and join with them in 
carrying on the war in conformity with the decrees of the Qoran (49 
Hudjurat, 91) until the insurgents agreed to submit to the will of God. To 
which 'All replied, “I asked you to do this earlier, but you opposed me. Now 
there are negotiations between us and our opponents. We have 
conditionally offered a promise and agreement. We have demanded that 
they should not break the oaths taken with God as witness” (16 Nahl, 91). 
“You have committed a sin," Hurkus replied, “and you should repent,” upon 
which 'All responded that this was not a sin, merely the result of the 


s,> Minqari, op.cit.. 499 ff; Tabari, op.cit.. I. 333S4; Ibn al-Alhir, op.cit.. III. 318 ff. 
: ’ 7 Tabari, op.cit., I. 3336 ff; Minqari. op.cit., 504 ff. 
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desperate situation in which he found himself, that he had informed them 
of this before and had prohibited it. Whereupon Zur'at b. Burdj threatened 
him, “You had recourse to arbitration by men,” he declared,” in spite of the 
existence of the Book of God. If you act in accordance with their decisions I 
shall, in killing you, have the sanction of God.” In his answer, ‘All exposed in 
all its nakedness the error of the way of thought into which they had fallen. 
“We did not appoint men as arbitrators,” he declared, “we chose the Qoran 
as arbitrator, but the Qoran reveals its decisions through the medium of 
men.” 5 * In spite of the logic of ‘All’s reasoning, the group, who had 
previously exerted great pressure on the Caliph to stop the war and appeal 
to arbitration, now, after arbitration had been decided upon, realised the 
error they had made and bitterly regretted it and, although they had not 
been defeated, were convinced that they had actually suffered defeat and 
had also suffered rout and injustice, all of which was clearly reflected in their 
behaviour, for, according to them, in the beginning of the affair, they 
themselves had been wholly in the right and Mu'awiya and his adherents, 
who had refused to swear allegiance to 'All, were in the wrong. War was to be 
waged against them as a band of insurgents until they returned to the true 
oath. They also held that it was legitimate to kill them, and that those of 
their own side who died were shehit (martyrs for Islam). But the acceptance 
of arbitration had thrown their position into doubt, for Mu'awiya and his 
army were fighting 'Ali and the Iraqis for retribution, i.e. to avenge the 
death of the murdered Caliph. The recourse to arbitration implied 
exoneration and a recognition of the justice of their cause. All had 
reminded them of this situation when the enemy first resorted to the 
expedient of raising the Mushaf, but at that time they had been unable to 
comprehend its significance. Now they finally understood the great mistake 
they had made in accepting arbitration. Ten thousand of this rebellious 
group, most of them belonging to the Tamlm tribe, unable to accept the 
difficult situation into which they had fallen, instead of returning to Kufa, 
accompanied the Caliph to Harura, not far from Kufa. r, ° 

Convinced that it would be useful to enter once more into a dialogue 
with the group that had gathered at Harura, ‘Ali first of all sent 'Abd Allah b. 
al-‘Abbas to them, then went himself and talked with them. Following these 


™ Tabari, op.cit, I, 3560-1. 
w Tabari, op.cit., I. 3365; Dinawari, op.cit, 202. 
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discussions a group of six thousand returned with him to Kufa. A force 
composed of the remaining four thousand, later known as the Kharidji 
withdrew to Nahrawan. 

Meanwhile, the arbitrators held their first meetings at Dumat al-Djandal 
on the Syria-Iraq road in Ramadan 37 (February 658) and took their first 
decisions, to the effect that 'Uthman had committed no unlawful actions 
that could have warranted his murder, and that therefore his murder was 
wholly unjustified. 

Following this first decision, ‘All, in a khutba (address) to public read 
out to the people, declared that the arbitrators appointed by the parties had 
decided that the citizens of Damascus had cast aside the decrees of the 
Qoran and taken decisions on their own responsibility and thus fallen into a 
state of rebellion. While urging the people to prepare for war, he at the 
same lime wrote a letter to the Kharidjl attempting to persuade them, but 
this proved of no avail. 

While 'All, as Commander of the Faithful, having lost hope of coming to 
terms with the Kharidjl, was planning to march against them with those 
j*oops that were with him in Kufa together with forces from Basra, on 
learning that the Kharidji had brutally murdered 'Abd Allah b. Habbab al- 
Erett, one of the companions of the Prophet, and his pregnant wife, simply 
because they held views differing from their own, and had subsequently 
killed the mystic al-Haris b. Murra, whom 'All had sent in connection with 
this incident, he led his forces against the Kharidji, who had gathered in the 
vicinity of the Nehrevan bridge. 

'All first of all talked with the Nahrawan Kharidji, but this proving of no 
avail, he gave orders to his soldiers not to attack unless they themselves were 
attacked and handed Abu Ayyub al-An sari the am an (mercy) standard and 
declared that he was sure that they would gather under it. As a result of 
discussions and advice received at this time some of the Kharidji began to 
ivaver, and a group of five hundred left the main body and went to el- 
Bendenijeyn in the vicinity of Nahrawan. Furious at this, the Kharidji 
opened hostilities and, as the result of the bitter conflict that ensued, most 
of the Kharidji were slaughtered (9 Safer 38 / 17 July 658). Rumour has it 
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that 2,800 of the Kharidji died and only eight survived. Of ‘All’s troops, only 
nine were killed." 0 

‘All, who, after the battle of Nahrawan, had encamped at Nuhayla, in 
the vicinity of Kufa, in readiness for an attack on the Damascenes, now gave 
orders to those around him to go into the city and make preparations. At the 
same time, he talked to a group of two thousand Kharidji who had taken 
refuge with Abu Ayyub at Nahrawan and, remaining in Kufa, had come to be 
known as the Ahl Nuhayla, and attempted to persuade them either to join 
him and march against the Damascenes or to turn back. The Kharidji 
rejected his proposals with jeers and insults, with the result that the great 
majority of them were killed in the ensuing batde, a very few making their 
escape towards Mecca. Following these events, when the soldiers, including 
Ash’ath b. Qays, who had visited the families in Kufa, declared that they were 
no longer willing to fight, ‘All was obliged to return to Kufa and cease 
hostilities against Mu'awiya. 01 

The arbitrators followed their first meeting at Dumat al-Djandal, by a 
second meeting at Azruh in Sha'ban 38 (January 659) at which they deposed 
both 'All and Mu'awiya and decided that the Caliph should be chosen by a 
shura (council). 

The deception of Abu Musa by ‘ Amr and his proclamadon of Mu’awiya 
as Caliph marked the beginning of efforts to convert a minority into a 
majority, for Mu'awiya, who was merely the governor of the Damascenes, can 
be seen as engaged in an effort together with those around him to deprive 
‘All, the rightful Caliph of all the Islamic provinces apart from Damascus, 
and the Muslims who had sworn allegiance to his Caliphate of their rights. 
In any case, it is quite clear that, unul his death, ‘All remained the rightful 
Caliph of the whole Islamic world that had sworn allegiance to him, apart 
from Damascus. 

After the arbitration incident, ‘All withdrew to Kufa and began to make 
preparations for a new campaign against Mu'awiya, but he failed to receive 
sufficient support from the fickle Iraqi soldiers, who were weary of war. 
Finally, having exerted tremendous efforts, ‘All succeeded in mustering an 
army of forty thousand men and prepared for the campaign. The battles of 

"° Tabari, op.cit.. I. 3380. 

1,1 Dlnawari. op.cit.. 211. 
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N ah r a wan and Nuhayla, which ‘All had waged against the Kharidji, were 
decisive victories in political history, but, at the same time, they stirred up a 
d**ep desire for revenge among the Kharidji who hac escaped either before 
Nahrawan or after Nuhayla and their future adherents. 

Finally, the Kharidji, convinced that their principles and beliefs could 
never be established unul ‘All, 'Amr and Mu'awiya, who had plunged the 
whole world into disorder, were removed, decided to kill them and 
conspired to take revenge in this way. 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muldjam al- 
Muradi, undertook the task of killing ‘All, 'Abd Allah b. -Tamimi (Berke) 
that of killing Mu'awiya and 'Amr b. Sa'd that of killing ‘Amr b. al-'A$. They 
anointed their swords with poison and decided to carry out this plan on the 
morning of the nineteenth day of Ramadan. Mu'awiya and 'Amr escaped the 
assassination attempt but ‘All was stabbed and wounded at morning prayers 
by 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muldjam al-Muradi, and died of his wounds two days 
later (19 or 21 Ramadan 40 / 26 or 28 January 661). He was buried in Kufa 
(now known as Nadjaf) 02 

In the little over four years of his Caliphate ‘Ali distinguished himself as 
a statesman by introducing a number of very important initiatives. The most 
important of these was the just implementation of the practices of the 
preceding Caliphs, particularly during and after the wars. Basing himself 
firmly on the spirit of Islam and the Qoran, he decreed that, in wars against 
fellow Muslims, no attack should be undertaken unless the other side 
attacked first, that no attacks should be made on the wounded, that only the 
horses, weapons and materials captured on the battlefield should be 
regarded as booty and that no prisoners should be taken. 

That, in the sphere of justice, 'All occupied an exceptional position 
among the Companions of the Prophet, is attested by the words of the 
Prophet himself and the companions. “‘Ali b. Abi Talib”, Muhammad 
declared, “is the most knowledgeable of the Companions in matters of 
justice.” ‘Umar made the following remark on this topic: “In any matter of 
justice or jurisprudence, if Abu al-Hasan is not available, I appeal directly to 
God.” 03 


02 Tabari, op.cit.. I. 3456 ff; Dinawari, op.dt.. 218 ff; Ibn al-Athlr, op.cit., Ill, 387. 

03 Ibn Abd al-Barr, al-tsli'ab G Marital al-Ashab, Egypt 1328, III, 38. 39; Bukhari, Tafsir", 
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One of the most striking of ‘All’s iniiadves concerns the distribution of 
salaries. As is well known, in the Islamic community the regular distribution 
of salaries to the soldiers and their families was initiated under ‘Umar. 
Under this system, salaries were distributed in accordance with a 
classification and advancement system beginning with Muhammad’s close 
relatives and continuing with Badr and the Companions of the Prophet and 
those taking part in other conflicts. 

The greater generosity shown under 'Uthman to his close relatives and 
to individuals occupying a pre-eminent position in Islam resulted in the 
creation of a privileged class in the community. 

Under the preceding Caliphs, ‘Ali had defended the equal distribution 
among Muslims of the fey (revenue of the Islamic state from non-Muslim 
subjects) and salaries. On assuming the position of Caliph, he distributed 
the money in the Bayt al-Mal (State Treasury) without discrimination to all 
the citizens of Medina, Arab or Mawali , male or female, freeman or slave. 
Although this practice was opposed principally by the Umayyads and the 
Medina aristocracy, ‘Ali never wavered in applying a practice sanctioned by 
i he codes and practices laid down by God and the Prophet. To those who 
suggested that in order to win over the Arabs and their leaders they should 
be given a larger share he openly declared that no discrimination would be 
made in the distribution of God’s goods. There is a rumour to the effect that 
he gave no share of the fey to his brother 'Aqll, who lived in Mecca, because 
he had taken no part in the war, with the result that he went to Damascus 
and sought help from Mu‘awiya. M 

In 6hort, ‘Ali, despite the brief span of his incumbency, displayed, as a 
statesman, great interest in the formation of the just, equalitarian and 
compassionate Islamic community to which he aspired. 

Moreover, of all the Companions of the Prophet, he is unanimously 
judged in the Sunni tradition of theology to have been the most learned on 
questions of the Qoran, the Hadiths (the words and deeds of the Prophet) 
and, above all, jurisprudence. 

‘All announced 586 Hadiths. Most of these Hadiths , the great majority 
of which were announced when ‘All was together with Muhammad, are 


(, ‘ Ibn Quiayba, op.cit.. I, 82. 
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connected with the shamall (habits, dispositions), worship and prayers of 
the Prophet and with matters of jurisprudence. ‘All carried in the scabbard 
of his sword a sahife (page) of Hadiths he himself had written down in the 
Prophet’s lifetime containing certain problems of jurisprudence. 05 

'Ali is recognized as the first of the Companions of the Prophet to be 
versed in the knowledge of the Qoran, as having entered into dispute with 
the Khawaridj (a sect of Muslims who broke their allegiance to 'All) on 
questions of va’d and vald, and with the Qadariya on questions of mashi’at 
the will of God), istita'ah (power) and qadar (fate). 00 

This is a picture of 'Ali, one of the most colourful personalities of 
Islamic history, based on sound evidence from the Sunni historical and 
theological tradition. 


An analysis of this sahife was published by Rif al Fawzi ' Abd al-Muttalib: Sahlfatu 'All b. 
Abl Talib, Cairo 1406 / 1986. His extensive culture in Islamic jurisprudence is attested in the 
large volume of 648 pages collected and published by Muhammed Rewas Qal’aci, Mavsu'atu 
Fiqh All b. Abi Talib. Damascus 1403 / 1983. 

00 al-Bagdadi . al-Farq bayna al-Firaq . pub. Zahid al-Kawthari. Cairo 1367 /1948, p.220.. 
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TYPES OF SHITTE AMULETS FROM IRAQ* 

ALEXANDER FODOR 

The standard works on amulets in popular Islam 1 have treated die 
subject mosdy without paying particular attention to the Shi'ites; yet their 
amulets represent, in many respects, a distinct world of dieas, in particular in 
their iconography. The Shi'ites' predilection for the use of amulets may find 
its justification in the tradition which claims that Hasan and Husayn wore 
two amulets stuffed widi fuzz from the wing of Gabriel. 2 

Bugde is satisfied by staung that the Arabic treatises on magic contain 
figures of men, animanls, the signs of the Zodiac, geometrical patterns, die 
human hand, etc., all of them borrowed from the Egyptians, Copts, Gnostics 
and Hebrews. According to Budge, "the Sunni Arabs only employ some of 
these, but the Shi'ites adopt them all” and "Persian (i.e. Shi'ite) amulets are 
more artistic than those of the Arabs."* Yet this particular part of Shi'ite 
culture was neglected in consequence of the fact dial "die study of Shi'ism 
has not received its deserved share of modern scholarship”. 1 

The following text analyzes some typical Shi ite amulets collected in Iraq 
during the last two decades and presents some well defined types of amulets. 
Special attention is paid to specific traits which can ve traced back to ancient 
Mesopotamian ideas. These traits reveal the survival of ancient religious 
beliefs and demonstrate the conunuity of these beliefs as a subsuate in 
popular religion. This paper supplements my earlier one, which deals with a 


* Reprinted from Shia Islam . ed. F.de Jong. Utrecht 1992. M. Th. Houtsma Stichting, pp. 
118-134. 

1 See e.g. E.A.W. Budge. .Amulets and Supersitions (New York 1978) 33-81; J. Marques- 
Rivicre. Amulettes. talismans et pantaclcs (Paris 1950) 121-140; R. Kriss-H. Kriss-Hcinrich. 
Volksglaube im Bereich des Islam II, Amulette. Zauberfanneln und Besch won ingen 
(Wiesbaden 1962). 

2 al-Isfahani, Kitab al-aghani 16 (Cairo 1963) 138. See also I. Goldziher. Vorlesungen liber 
den Islam (Heidelberg 1910) 255. n. 20/1. 

3 Budge, op. cit.. p. 67. 

1 F. Daftary, The Isma'ilis (Cambridge 1990) 32f. 
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special group of Iraqi amulets, a number of the so-called bazbands ("arm 
amulets ")/ 1 

As is well-known, one of the main concerns of Mesopotamian religion 
was to provide protection against evil spirits who were believed to cause 
various illnesses and misfortunes/’ In order to achieve this goal, the general 
practie was to write incantations on tablets together with the figures of 
demons and deities. 7 This arrangement made the amuletic tablet effective in 
a threefold way: 

1. The written spell comprised the order to the evil spirit to stay away 
from the wearer of the amulet. In addition, it continued a reference to a 
bond or contract which was supposed to force the demon to obey the order. 
It also mentioned an omnipotent deity whose power was universal and knew 
the correct words of the spell to be used against the demon. 

2. The purpose of depicting the evil spirit was to frighten it and chase it 
away. 

3. Likewise, the representation of the deity with a weapon in its hand 
5 Iso served to keep evil spirits far away. 

The majqrity of the amulets to be examined reval these characteristics in 
the necessary Islamic guise. Exceptions are constituted by two pieces which 
appear to illustrate the final phase of the process of Islamization of amulets. 

The best example of a written spell in conjunction with representations 
of evil spirits is the al-Sab' 'uhud al-sulaymaniyya (The Seven Solomonic 
Contracts), also named Du‘a' Umm al-Sibyan (the Invocation of the Mother 
of Children), which enjoys the widest circulation in the Arab world as a 
printed amulet. Winkler already established the Mesopotamian origin of the 
evil demon, called Umm al-Sibyan (The Mother of Children) in Arabic, 
whom Sofomon makes powerless through the help of the "Contracts". 8 


A. Fodor. 'A group of Iraqi Arm Amulets', Quademi di Studi Arabi 5-6 (1987-1988) 259- 

277. 

" See e.g., E. Renier. 'La Magie babyioiiienne’. Lr Monde du sorrier. Sources orientates 7 
(Paris 1966) 67-98. 

7 For the analysis of such a tablet, see Th.H. FGaster, 'A Canaanite Magical Text' 
OrientaJia 11 (1942) 41-78. 

H H.A.. Winkler. Salomon und die Karina (Stuttgart 1931). 
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The iconographical aspects of the amulet escaped his attention 
however. In addiuon, the version discussed below, remained unknown, not 
only to him, but also to other scholars who dealt with the subject. 0 This was 
printed in Nadjaf 10 (Plate 3) in black ink and not in the usual red of the 
tradiuonal versions circuladng all over the Arab World. 

A cylindrical red leather case contained the sheet of paper with the tept, 
rolled in the form of a scroll. It is interesting to note that as small roll of 
white thread was also hidden inside the holder (Plate IV The presence of 
this roll of thread, which is known from other amulets, may be explained by 
assuming that it must have been intended to bind evil spirits: the nouon of 
"binding" being a fundamental principle in magical operations. 11 This idea 
also seems to explain the fact that another amulet case containing a scroll 
was tied with black thread. Several pins were stuck into the paper and a small 
piece of black cloth in a triangular shape was found inside the scroll (Plate 
2). 12 Pins, and fron in general, are considered to be highly effective in 
expelling demons. 13 The black piece of cloth might have belonged to a 
woman and was to ensure her fidelity. 14 

Before discussing the figurative repsentadons, we would like to 
emphasize that the text of the amulet shows the condnuity of Mesopotamian 
ideas referred to earlier. In it Solomon insusts on knowing the demon's 
name, which will assure his power over her, and they conclude a kind of 
can tract with the same result. Moreover, thispact is supposed to "bind" the 
evil spirit who promises not to visit locauons where the amulet is suspended. 

Apart from geometrically arranged circles and magical squares, the text 
comprises a number of figurauve representadons. Differing from the well- 
known edidons with the representauon of a Turkish style mosque under the 
tide 'Du'a Umm al-Sibyan", our version shows a drawing of the shirne of ‘All 

'' Sec e.g.. Kriss-Kriss-Heinrich, Volksglaube II. 110-124. 

10 Fodor, 'Amulets from the Islamic World. Catalogue of the Exhibition Held in Budapest 
in 1988'. The Arabist 2 (1990) No. 275. p. 145. 

11 Ibid., 'Notes on an Arabic Amulet Scroll”, Acta Orienudia Hung. 27 (1973), 275f. 

12 For a description, see Fodor. 'Amulets', Nos. 155-157, pp. 84ff. 

13 B.A. Donaldson. The Wild Rue (London 1938) 41. 203. For the use of iron against 
demons, see also Goldziher. ’Eisen als Schutz gegen Damonen". Gesammelte Schriften VI, 
herausgeg. von J. de Somogyi (Hildesheim 1973) 201-206, P. Schienerl, 'Eisen als Kampfmittel 
gegen Damonen". Anthroposlb (1980) 486-522. 

M For of similar practice, see Fodor. 'Amulets', No. 312. p. 169. 
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in al-Nadjaf. This draving would seem to be more than a simple decoradon 
stressing the Shl'ite character of the amulet: it symbolizes a scred territory 
where evil forces cannot enter. ,r * 

The amulet also contains representauons of a scorpion and a serpent. 
According to the accompanying text, representations are intended to 
protect against these and similar animals. In fact, it is this idea which seems 
to be the most familiar with the users of this type of amulet. However the 
outward form of the serpent differs completely from the figure which 
appears in the standard versions of this amulet. With its mouth wide open 
and tongue visible, the serpent closely resembles a serpent-dragon shaped 
in a characteristically Mesopotamian style. The two horns on its head and its 
spotted body coiled in a circle increase this resemblance. 

In fact, I believe that the prototype of this snake figure is to be found in 
a decoration of the Talisman Gate in Baghdad built in 1221 and, 
unfortunately, destroyed in 1917. This decoration represented a human 
figure flanked by two serpent-dragons. 1 " The only difference is that these 
have wings. A manuscript written in the 13th century, probably in Mosul, 
contains the representation of a dragon with the same traits. 17 The 
decoration on the Gate my be traced back to 2.700 B.C. approximately. 
From this period we have a Sumerian relief carving showing a serpent as the 
animal of NingiSzida, a Sumerian deity. 18 The scorpion and the serpent are 
depicted together on Babylonian boundary stones as emblems of different 
deities invoked against trespassing. 1,1 

In this connection, it seems apposite to refer to the Biblical passage of 
Ezekiels’s vision of the sins of Judah. The prophet is shown die idolatrous 
acts practiced by the Jews in the Temple including burning of incense by 


l: ’ Donaldson, op. cit.. p. 38 mentions the popular belief that Mashhad has no evil jinn due 
to the presence of the tomb of the Imam Rida. 

For a picture of the Talisman Gate, see e g.. D.T. Rice. Islamic Art (London 1965) III. 
100. p. 103. 

17 Ibid.. 102. For the representations of scorpions and serpents in ’official’ Islmaic art. see 
e g.. E. Blochet. Musulman Painting (New York 1975) PI. LXV1II. M.-R. Seguy, The Miraculous 
Journey of Mahomet (London 1977) PI. 58. 

,K F. Huxley, The Dragon (London 1979) 83. Cf. also P. Amiet. Die Kunst des Alien 
Orients (Freiburg-Basel-Wien 1977) Abb. 55. 102. 269. 399. 517, 519. 

'•'J.B. Pritchard. The Ancient Near East in Pictures (Princeton 1954) Figs. 519f. 
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seventy Israelites in front of well-reliefs of creeping animals. 20 These animals 
were probably snakes and perhaps also scorpions. All this, would seem to 
point to a layer of ideas connected with Mesopotamian deities. 21 

Another layer of ideas connected with the scorpion and the serpent 
relates to Islamic beliefs concerning the djinn, which may appear in 
different beings, such as snakes, scorpions, insects, dogs, birds, human 
beings, etc. 22 Accordingly, representations of such beings would be used, 
consciously or unconsciously, to frighten away evil demons through the sight 
of their own representation. 

It can hardly be a coincidence that the name of Allah, surrounded by a 
double circle, 2 * stands over the scorpion and the serpent. Its position 
symbolizes God’s omnipotence and victory over these inferior demons. 

The picture of the Imam ‘All’s famous two pointed sword, Dhu al-fiqar, 
will also serve to protect the wearer of the amulet against evil spirits. 24 At the 
same time the forked shape of the sword with its dotted surface evokes the 

20 R. Patai. The Hebrew Goddess (Ktav Publishing House 1967) 50f. A late but intriguing 
;/arallel to the representation of scorpions in a place of worship is offered by tire pictures of 
scorpions and other venomous reptiles that used to decorate the mihrab in the mosque of the 
Karawiyyin in Fez. In this case, however, the representations are undoubtedly intended to 
protect people against these animals. See 'Abd al-Hadl Tazi, Djami' al-Kirawiyyln I (Beirut 
1972) 39. But for Ezekiels’s explicit reference to worship accorded to the creeping animals by 
the Israelites, this relief caning in the Temple would have appeared as an apotropaic device 
similar to the one found in the Mosque. . 

21 Schienerl, Tierdarstellungen im Islam (Gottingen 1984) 94. established a similar 
continuity between ancient Egyptian deities and moren scorpion amulets. 

22 'Abd al-Razzak al-Musawi al-Mukarram, Maqtal al-Husayn (Beirut. Dar al-kitab al-islami 
1979) 28-32. Badr al-Dln ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Sibll. Gara'ib wa 'adjaib al-djinn (Cairo. Maktabat al- 
Qur’an 1983) 221, 223. He also stresses that the devil has two horns. For this fourteenth century 
author, see P. Leemhuis. ’Can You Marry a Djinni? An Aspect of the djinn as Persons'. Concepts 
of Person in Religion and Thought, ed. by H.G. Kippenber. Y.B. Kuiper, A.F. Sanders (Berlin- 
New York 1990) 220f. For the connection between the jinn and modern Egyptian scorpion 
amulets, see Schienerl. TierdarsteUungen. 81. 94. This author emphasizes that the figure of the 
$ccrpion is also supposed to protect against the evil eye (ibid.. 100). 

21 For the importance of the circle in magic, see e.g.. I. Goldziher. 'Zauberkreise' and 
'Nachtrage zu meinem Artikel "Zauberkreise", Gesammelte Schriften V (Hildesheim 1970) 401- 
406. 

21 The idea that a representation of a sword offers this kind of protection is also found in 
the tide of a Moroccan amulet called Hidjab al-sayf (The Amulet of the Sword'(. See Fodor, 
’Amulets’, No. 117, p. 96. In Jewish magic an amulet known as The Sword of Moses serves the 
same purpose. On this, see M. Gaster. The Sword of Moses'. Studies and Texts I (London 1925- 
1928) 288-337. 
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shape of serpent. Since the djinn have a preference for manifesting 
themselves as serpents, the serpent-shaped Dhu al-fiqar, may frighten the 
jinn away. 

Two of the three human figures on the amulet have horns on their 
heads which clearly reveal that they are demons. Their dotted cloth 25 
reminds us of the spotted skin of serpents and establishes a direct 
connection between two different forms of demons. Their appearance does 
not recall die usual demoniac figures in Islamic art, 2 " but seems to be much 
closer to the roughly scribbled demons which occur on Aramaic magic 
bowls. 27 

i 

The presence of the three demoniac figures evokes the Jewish amulets 
against Lilith, the child stealing demon, a Jewish counterpart of Umm 
al-Sibyan. Also in these amulets three demoniac figures are depicted. 28 While 
their names are frequendy mentioned on Jewish amulets from twentieth- 
century Iraq. 21 ' 

A second category of amulets includes those with a repsentadon of the 
Imam ‘Ali, armed with his sword Dhu al-fiqar (Plate 3). His effigy is attributed 
with apotropaic power, similar to the effigies of the ancient Mesopotamian 
deities. Actually, these portrayals have a double funcuon; to assure 'All's 
favour and blessing for die wearer of the amulet and to ward off evil spirits. 

The widespread use of effiges of the Imam 'Ali illusrates the Shi'ite 
atutude towards the repsentanuon of human beigns, which is generally more 
lenient than that of the Spnnis. 30 The pracdce of depicting 'Ali is justified 
and legalized by poindng to traditions such as the account in a Shi'ite 
version of the Mi'radj. One passage in this account relates that the angels 
were eager to see 'All as people on earth see him, so, upon their 

25 According to popular belief, demons have a spotted skin. See Donaldson, op. cit., 36. 
43. 

2,1 See e.g. B. Gray. 'Islamic Charm from Fostat', The British Museum Quarterly . 9 (1935) 
130f. PI. XXXVII. Blochet. op. cit.. PI. XXXII. Th. W. Arnold. Painting in Islam (New York 
1965) PI. XXXIII, H. Mode. Fabeldere und Dumonen (Leipzig 1973) 72. 

27 For such figures, see J. Naveh-Sh. Shaked. Amulets and Magic Bowls (Jerusalem-Leiden 
1985) Pis. 25. 30. 

2H Gaster. op. cit., PI. II, p. 78. 

211 Fodor, A Group'. 271. 

M} R- Paret. Das Islamische Bildverbot und die Schia', Festschrift Werner Cashel. 
herausgeg, von E. Graf (Leiden 1968) 224-232. 
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supplication, God created 'All's figure from light and placed it in the fifth 
heaven. 31 

As a mattern of interest: pictures of‘All were almost non-existent in Iraq 
in 1988 due to the alleged ban imposed on them by the government. At the 
time pictures of Saddam Husayn in prayer could be seen on the walls of the 
Shirine of ‘All in al-Najaf. Incidents of this kind are not unique in the long 
history of the Shi'a: Abbasid Caliphs also tried to discourage people from 
veneraung ‘All. 32 

Our first amulet with an effigy of the Imam ‘Ali is printed in blue on a 
sheet of paper which was preserved (Plate 4) in a small black leather case. 33 
The Persian and Arabic text contains several Qoranic verses (2:255-257; 4:1; 
109:113, 114) which suggest that the purpose was to assure general 
protection for the wearer. 

The domanant figure, however, is 'Ali in a standing position wearing o 
long mande covered with text. He holds his sword in front of him with two 
his hands and is reminiscent of the ancient protective gods armed with 
different weapons against demons. 31 The veiled face and the five pointed 
flame-halo 3 '' indicate the divine character of the figure. 

The veil, customary in the protrayal of Muhammad and 'Ali since the 
16th century, 341 conceals the luminous essence radiating from the faces. It 
suggests the survival of the Sassanian idea that the king's face was so 
luminous that in order not to be burned mortals had to hide their faces. 37 

Another ancient Iranian motif is the flame-halo which was an attribute 
of solar deities. 3 " This halo is characteristic of repsentations of 'Ali in Shi'ite 


31 This version is included in a collection of traditions called Hadihi majmu'al al-Mulla 
Ruzayka khadimat ahl al-bayt 'alayhim al-salam al-khassa bi-mawalid wa ahadlth al-ma'sumin 
'alayhim al-salam (Najaf n.d.) 104f. 

32 See e.g.. Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 212. 

33 Fodor. 'Amulets*. Nos. 268 f. 142. 

M On these, see Gaster. op. cit.. 72ff.. 76. 

M On this halo. cf. A Godard. Die Kunst dcs Iran (Berlin 1964) Taf. 175. 

M> Arnold, op. cit. p. 98. 

47 R. Milstein, 'Light. Fire and the Sun in Islamic Painting', Studies in Islamic History and 
Civilization in Honour of Professor David Ayalon, ed. by M. Sharon (Jerusalem-Leiden 1986) 
539. 

38 Ibid.. 537. 
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iconograhy.* 1 In the case of the amulet under discussion the halo ends in 
five points syblozing die five members of the Prophet’s family: Muhammad, 
'All, Fatima, Hasan, and Husayn, who are popularly called ashab al-kisa’ 
("The People of the Cloak"). ■* 

The second amulet with an effigy of the Imam 'All was printed in brown 
on whitish paper (Plate 5).“ The text contains the Throne Verse, a number 
of other Qoranic verses (2:255*257; 68:51-52;12:64) and the names of the 
twelve Imams. The central figure represents a veiled All in a kneeling 
position holding his sword in its sheath. Again, the purpose of the amulet 
would be general protection. 

It is striking that 'All’s head is surrounded by the disc-halo. This type of 
halo ceased to be an attribute of holiness in "offical" Islamic art where it was 
replaced by die flame-halo.* 2 The preference for the round halo in popular 
iconography might be u aced back to a Christian subtratum, which might be 
more pronounced in popular religion than in official Islam. The 
glorification of ‘Ali and the efforts to establish a close connecuon between 
him and Jesus might have also contributed to the re-emergence of the disc- 
halo as 'All’s main attribute in popular Islamic art. 1 * 

The "Seven Solomonic Seals" are inscribed over All's head (with an 
additional pentagram for the sake of symmetry). In connecuon with 'All the 
pentagram is as much a solar attribute as the halo. H 

The tex al-Imain al-Rida next to the draving of a mosque, indicates that 
this is the shrine of 'All al-Rida, the eight Imam, and the only ore tabe 
buried in Persia, in Mashad.*’’ The representations of this sacred place adds 

** See a.g.. Fodor, 'A Group’. 266f. 

111 According to a tradition. Muhammad. 'Ali. Fatima. Hasan and Husayn on one occasion 
crawled under the cloak of the Prophet. See Donaldson, op. tit.. 55f. For an 'official' version of 
this event, see M. Moinen. An Introduction to Shi'i Islam (New Haven-London 1985) 14. 

11 Cf. Fodor. Amulets'. No. 270. p. 143. 

*' 2 Arnold, op. cit.. 95ff.. 98. Milstein. op. cit.. 537ff. 

" On efforts to identify 'Ali with Jesus, see Goldziher, Vorlesungen. p. 265, n. 11, 5. 
Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam. (Leiden 1961) 32. (s.v. 'Ali), Ibn Hazm, al-FasI fi-1-milaIV. 
(Cairo 1964) 26; Fathi Muzammad al-Zagabi. Gulat al-sia (Tanta. Matabi' Gabasi 1988) 508-511. 
On a painting over the entrance to the Husayniyya Musir in Shiraz. 'Ali is represented with a 
round halo. cf. Momen, op. cit.. Fig. 42. 

“ Fodor. 'A Group’, 266f. 

Donaldson, op. cit.. p. 62. Daggers, swords and other offerings hang over his tomb. See 
P.M. Sykes. The Gloiyof the Shia World (London 1910) 256. 
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apotropaic effecuvenes to the amulet,similar to the representation of the 
Shrine of the Imam ‘All in the amulet discussed above. It also reflects the 
ambition of Mashhad to compete with Karbala', al-Nadjaf, or even Mecca as 
a place of pilgrimage.*’ 

The effigy on the medal (Plate 6), representing an unveiled ‘All in a 
sitting posiuon, is similar to the effigy in Plate 5. 17 

The inscripuon reads as follows: Wilayat 'Ali ibn Abi Talib hisni wa man 
dakhala hisni amina min 'adhabi ("The devouon to 'All ibn Abi Talib is my 
stronghold and whoever enters my stronghold is safe from my 
punishment"). ' 8 On the reverse side of the coin, we read the same Qoranic 
verses (68: 51-52) as we find in one of the margins of the amulet in Plate 5. 
The number 1337 inscribed below 'Ali seems to reveal that this coin is 
connected with the Bektashi order. According to popular tradiuon this 
order, which stood in a Shi'i traduon and had the Imam 'Ali at the centre of 
its worldview, was founded by Hadjdji Bektash who died in 738 A.H. (1337 
A.D.) This date, however, is nothing else but the sum of numerical value of 
the letters BktaSy (2+20+400+1+300+10+5).*’ 

The way in which the Imam 'Ali is dressed looks similar to the gown of a 
dervish. Significandy, his head is surrounded by an aureole which consists of 
twelve beams of light. This number sybolizes the twelve Imams and refers to 
their prominence in Bektashi teaching. The degree of 'Ali’s transformauon 
into a Bektashi dervish (or even Hadjdji Bektash himself) is further 
emphasized by the parallel between the twelve-rayed halo and the special 


For the eagerness of the Safawids to compete with Mecca, see H. V£mbery, Meine 
Wandenmgen imd Erlebnisse in Persien (Pest 1867) 320ff. Cf. also Donaldson, op. cit. 59. 

17 Fodor.’Amulets’. No. 271.143. 

18 This statement seems to paraphrase the tradition al-'abd a min min 'adab Allah azza wa 
djalla (’’The servant is safe from the punishment of God-to Him belongs glory and power!”); cf. 
A.J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradiuon musulmane I (Leiden 1936) 106. The 
Shl'ites believe that their love towards 'All will save them from puaishment in the afterlife. See 
Sah Abd ah'Aziz Gulam Hakim al-Dahlawi, Mukhtasar al-tuhfa al-ithna'ashariyya (Istanbul 
1976) 204. For the word wilayat. see Daftary. op. cit.. 86ff., 250, Momen, op. cit., xxii. 157, 208, 
Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam. 31. (s.v. 'All). 

1,1 E.G. Browne. 'Further Notes on the Literature of the Hurufis and their Connection with 
the Bektashi Order of Dervishes'. JRAS (1907). 535: Kriss-Kxiss-Heinrich, Volksglaube im 
Bcreich des Islam I. Wallfahrswesen und Heiligenwrehrung (Wiesbaden 1960) 294. 
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turban of the Bektashis which consisted of twelve segments. 50 Thus the 
golden crown with twelve flowers, which is among the gifts presented to the 
shrine of 'All, may well have been presented by Bektashis/' 1 The medal we 
seem to have here is a Bektashi amulet, which, although it was bought in 
Istanbul in 1990, may well have been produced in Shi'ite Iraq. Here, in 
Baghdad and Karbala', the Bektashi order had establishments where they 
might have played a role in the trade of amulets directed towards Turkey. 

The date-palms which can be seen on the left-hand side of 'All have oa 
long history as sybols of triumph and abundant life. 52 In addition, Shi'ite 
popular belief is well aware of the tradition which claims that Jesus was born 
under a palm-tree. 55 Since the joint apperance of the palm-tree and Jesus is 
common in early Christianity, 54 it docs not seem to be far-fetched to discover 
in the figure of'All the characteristic traits of Jesus. The bearded Christ with 
the halo around his head is not unfamiliar as the central figure on amulets. 55 

The well-known representation of the shrine of the Imam 'All in al- 
Nadjaf on his rifht-hand side is again intended to increase the apotropaic 
effectiveness of this medal amulet 

The Persian coin (Plate 7) dated 1327 A.H. was worn as an amulet. 50 
The icon of the lion with the sword mounted, as it seems by the sun, is the 
old Persian emblem. It was acquired in Baghdad in 1988 but similar pieces 
have been seen for sale in Istanbul. This, again, might be the result of the 
Bektashis' former role in the amulet trade between Iraq and Turkey. 


50 A seventeenth century carpet from Iran shows this cap with the twelve panels (B. Lewis. 
The World of Islam (London 1976). In several dervish orders members used to wear the 
haydarl, a sleeveless coat which, according to tradition, had been worn by 'All (Vambery. Scenes 
from the East (Budapest 1979) 225). For the importance of the number 12 in Bektashiism. see 
K.E. Muller. Kulturhistorische Studien zur Cenese pseudo-islamischer Sektengebilde in 
Vorderasien (Wiesbaden 1967) 40f., 43. 45. Cf. also Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 61. For a 
description of'Ali's outward appearance, see Ibn Hazm. op. cit, V. 24. 

•’ I Rabab al-Na$ir, ’Tahkikat 'an markad al-imam 'All, al-Tarat alsha'bl 10 (1979) 238. 'All 
'Abbas Abd al-Husayn. al-Nadjaf{ Baghdad. Matba'at Babil 1988) Fig. 36. 43. 

52 E.R. Good enough. Jewish Symbols of the Greco-Roman Period 7 (New York 1958) 90. 
Donaldson, op. ciL. 141. For the importance of the tree in general, see ibid., 7. 87-134. For the 
cult of trees in Karbala', see Kriss-Heinrich. Volksglaube I. 242. 

55 Donaldson, op. cit.. 144. 

51 Goodenough, op. cit., 7.116f. 

See e.g.. T. Schrire. Hebrew Amulets (London 1966) 165, PI. 42. 

Fodor. Amulets', No. 265.140. 
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The origins of this icon may be found in representations of the sun as a 
lion, which is its Zodiacal constellation. 57 The atropaic power attributed to 
the coin originates in the Lion, who symbolizes the Imam ‘All. 58 Thus the 
lion is, as it were, a symbolic effigy of ‘All and makes this coin sufficiently 
powerful as an amulet per se, without the need to an additional textual 
invocation. 

The round repousse on with the features of a human face (Plate 8) 
carries the Persian incription Ya hadrat-i 'Abbas dakhil-ak ("O 'Abbas, I am 
praying for your help"). 1w It was for sale at the entrance of the Shrine of 
Abbas in Karbala’, where I bought it in 1988. According to the vendor, 
people buy these plaques to obtain protection from ‘Abbas, using them as a 
kind of ex voto offered to the tomb while they pray for a cure. 'Abbas is the 
half-brother of Husayn and his standard bearer, whose hands were cut off 
during the battle of Karbala' at die order of the Umayyad commander and 
who finally slain when he tried to procure water from the Euphrates. In 
popular Shi'a Islam in Iraq he is generally supplicated to fulfil a wish.' 10 

The antiquity of this custom is revealed in the testimony of Ibn Battuta 
who vsited the Shrine of the Imam ‘All in al-Nadjaf. He reports that when a 
person falls ill, he makes a votive offering to the Shrine in order to recover. 
Such an offering consists of a golden or silver head from a person whose 
head is aching, or of a golden or silver hand or foot if the illness concerns 
that part of the body." 1 Thus, it is tempting to postulate continuity, not 
withstanding the absence of concrete evidence concerning the presence of 
this custom in the pre-Islamic periods. Similar customs existed in the region 
as early as the end of the second millenium B.C' 12 

Closely connected to the tradition of the votive offerings is the practice 
of presenting the Shrine of 'All with valuable objects. Among these objects 


57 See ibid.. 'A Group', 262f. The representation of the woman with a nimbus riding a lion 
is misinterpreted by Blochet, op. til., PI. CLXXIV as the zodiacal sign of the Lion without 
mentioning it as the sun’s constellation. 

58 See Fodor. 'A Group’, 266. 

09 Ibid.. 'Amulets’, No. 276, 146. 

m Zhayr Ahmad al-Qaysl, 'al-Rayat al-Sa'biyya’, ol-Turath aHi'bi 6 (1975) 28. For 'Abbas' 
role, see Sykes, op. tit., 198, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Musawi al-Mukarrara. op. tit., 267-271. 

01 Ibn Battuta, Rihla (Beirut 1967) 178. For a similar practice in connection with sore eyes, 
see also Donaldson, op. tit., 66. 

1,2 Godard, op. tit., 22f., 44. Abb. 58f. For the continuity of certain religious or magic 
motifs, see A.U. Pope. A Survey of Persian Art I (London-New York 1938) 883, 888. 
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we find a standard finial from the 12th century A.H., composed of a disk 
with a human face surrounded by rays.*® It is significant that, except for the 
rays, there is a striking resemblance between this standard finial and die 
plaque dedicated to 'Abbas. This might indicate a conscious or unconscious 
Shi'ite perception of some personages as of an essentially solar nature/" 1 This 
kind of standard finial is also found in the pre-Islamic period/* 5 

Thus, this plaque which is an ex voro, may well be a reference to die 
religious substratum of the solar cult. However, it may also stem from a 
diffrent religious tradition, which used the image of the Divine face for 
apotropaic purposes. This usage is attested by several passages in the Old 
Testament which offer a number of examples for regarding the face of 
Iahweh as a warning to evil spirits.' 1 " 

The female figure (Plate 9)" 7 is covered and surrounded by magical 
signs, letters and some expressions. It is inscribed on a brass plaque 08 and its 
dimensions (26:73 mm) resemble the usual size of the amuledc tablets 
which were in use in ancient Mesopotamia."" The writing is hard to 
decipher, but the words adjibu ("answer") repeated three times and al-'adjal 
'"quickly") written three times, can be read. These expressions have their 
parallels in pre-Islamic magic, revealing a long uninterrupted continuity of 
some basic elements in the magicians’ practice. 70 The words mahabba ("love, 
affection") and yuhhibbunahum ("they like them") written inside the 
figurine also appear. These words seem to consutute a clue concerning the 
purpose of the amulet: it must have been intended to assure someone's love 
or affection for the wearer of the plaque. This presumption seems to find 
support in the appearance of the figure which looks like a woman in a 
standing position. If this is the case we have to do with analogical magic. 

M Rabab a!-Na$ir, op. cit.. 237f. The practice of offering gifts to the Shrine can be traced 
back to the time of the Buwayhid ruler 'Adud al-Dawla (Ibid., 234). This standard finial is called 
la’s al-qanat or sariyat al-'alam (Zuhary Ahmad al-Qaysi, op. cit., 29) or dandana in Iraqi 
colloquial Arabic (Muhsin Muhammad Hasan, 'al-Rayat wa-l-awliya' al-'arabiyya'. al-Turat al- 
sha'bl 1984. Nos. 7-8. 49. 59). 

1,1 For a parallel case .see the representation of Bahram with the picture of the Sun above 
his head (Pope. op. cit.. V. PI. 639). For a similar portrayal of the Sun. cf. also Ibid., VI. PI. 1330. 

05 Ibid.. I. 261ff. 

N ’ Caster, op. cit.. 69. 

1,7 Fodor, 'Amulets', No. 264. 140. 

,>H On the materials of amulet plaques, see Donaldson, op. cit., 204. 

"" Gaster. op. cit.. 42. n. 1. 

70 Gaster. op. cit.. 42. 
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The peculiar traits of the woman, with her hair parted in the middle, 
curled into a roll at the ends, and with the special lock of hair on top of her 
head, are striking. The figure is similar to angels in Timurid art and may well 
represent such a being. Here, angels are traditionally depicted as women 
with hair falling to their shoulders and with two braids arranged in loops on 
the top of the head. 71 Certain Islamic traditions regard angels as the 
daughters of Allah, 72 as they do the djinn. Therefore the female figure on 
the amuletic tablet might equally well represent one of the djinn, which is to 
frighten off the djinn by endangering love or affection through the sight of 
one of their own. 

This possible original meaning may have fallen into oblivion, whereas 
most of the prospective users, of the amulet will have perceived the figure as 
a woman sybolizing the objeict of love. 

The amulet (Plate 10) with a gazelle and a flying bird surrounded by 
magical texts composed of numbers, the "Seven Solomonic Seals" and the 
last chapter of the Qoran, is also engraved on a brass plate. 73 Indeed the 
contents of the last chapter of the Qoran engraved in the margins of the 
amulet suggest that the figures of the gazelle and the bird represent the 
beigns against which the wearer of the amulet "seeks refuge with the Lord" 
as stated at the beginning of the chapter. This would seem to make sense 
since die gazelle is looked upon as the animal of the djinn 74 while Shi'ite 
tradition in particular emphasizes that everybody has a twin from among the 
djinn, who might take the form of a gazelle as happened in the case of 
Joseph. 7 *’ The close connection between the gazelle and the djinn is also 
evidenced by the fact that the gazelle is believed to be able to change into a 
serpen t. 7,i 

71 See eg.. Scguy. op. cit.. 25. Pis. 3. 6ff., 11 15.19. 26. 32. 36f.; Blochet, op. at., PI. CXXX. 
N. Atasoy-F. (gagman, Turkish Miniature Painting (Istanbul 1974) PI. 31; Pope. op. cit., V. Pis. 
673/B, 689, VI, PI. 1302/F. For the representation of a similar hairstyle in a fresco from the last 
century, see Godard, op. cit., 317, Taf. 175. The scene is misinterpreted by the author since it 
shows Muhammad and not Solomon. 

72 Ibrahim al-Samarral, 'Min hadit al-djinn fl-l-'arabiyya'. al-Turath al-sha'bi 9 (1978) 40. 

73 Fodor. Amulets’. No. 263. 139. 

71 Badr al-din ibn 'Abd Allah al-Shibli, op. cit.. 148. To kill a gazelle is dangerous; cf. al- 
Damiri. Hayat al-Hayawan II (Cairo. Dar al-tahrir li-l-jab’ 1965) 190. See also the story about the 
comcrsion of a gazelle freed by the Prophet /ibid., II. p. 188;]. Knappert, Islamic Legends I 
(Leiden 1985) 230ff.J. 

7r Domaldson. op. cit.. 36f. 

71 ' al-Damiri, op. cit.. II. 189f. 
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A similar identity may be established in relation to the bird. Popular 
tradition in Iraq has it that every woman is accompanied by a tabi'a 
("companion") in the form of a bird who is supposed to destroy children, 
unless she is rendered harmless by amulets and incantations. 77 This belief in 
child-stealing demons of bird-like appearance has been widespread from 
Babylonian times onwards. 78 These dangerous beings can be kept under 
control with a magical inscription, like the one on this amulet, which 
virtually imprisons them. 

The amulet scroll (Plate 11), written on onion paper, probobly in the 
last century 7 ” is called Khirz Djawad 'alayhi a]-salam ("The amulet of Djawad- 
peace be upon him!"). This is a clear reference to the ninth Imam, 
Muhammad al-Djawad who, due to his eight years of teaching in Baghdad, 
came to be credited with the authorship of several sayings and traditions. 80 

The arrangement of the text in the shape of two trees in the upper and 
lower ends of the scroll is striking. 

The trees would seem to represent die two cypresses which frequendy 
appear as a motif favoured by the Shi'ites. 81 The evergreen cypress suggests 
: »nmortality, symbolizes the Tree of Lige, 82 and protects against evil. This 
arboreal motif is found engraved on seals daung back to die end of the 
fourth millennium B.C. 83 Also on these seals it seems to be used for its 
amuletic power. It might be sheer coincidence but it is none the less 
tempting to point to die resemblance between this structural arrangement 
and the tile decoradons and architectural design of the portal of the Shrine 
of Sah Ni‘mat Allah Wall in Mahan. 81 Here the purpose of the stylized 
cypresses must be similar: to convey the notion of immortality and to protect 
against the forces of evil. 

77 Husayn al-Jalili, 'Bakaya min al-sihr fi djanub al-’Iraq, al-Turath al-sha'bl 2 (1971) 50. 

7H Caster, op. cit., 45ff. 

70 Fodor. •Amulets*. No. 267,141. 

4 80 Dja'far al-Khalili. Qism al-Kaziniayn I (Baghdad. Dar al-taaruf 1967) 235. Cf. also 

Momen. op. cit.. 42f. 

Hl For similarly shaped trees, see Rabab al-Nasir, op. cit., 235 and EJ2 6. 998 where a 
Jewish amulet from Persia is represented. Cf. also Blochet, op. ciL. PI. CXXXV. 

82 According to popular tradition, the water of life from Alexander’s botde ran down the 
trunk of the tree making it evergreen (Donaldson, op. cit, 92f., 142f.) 

H:< Pope, op. cit., I. 292, Fig. 701, pp. 845f. For the popularity of the eypress among the 
Jews, see Goodenough, op. cit., 7. 130f. 

8-1 Ibid.. Fig. 36. 
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The tex contains an invocation which, apart from the representation of 
some magical signs, seems to be wholly in accord with Islamic 
prescriptions. 8 ’ 1 It comprises the Fatiha, the fourteenth chapter of the Koran 
and a reference to the name of the Lord of Muhammad and ‘All written on 
the suradiq ("the heavenly pavilion"). The listing of Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus and Muhammad serves to enhance the power of the amulet by 
claiming a kind of universality. Completed by some magical sings, the 
invocation wishes to ensure protection for the wearer, termed as $ahib 
hadha-l-khirz wa hadha-l-kitab ("holder of this contract and this amulet and 
this book"). Apart from mentioning the names of Djawad and ‘All, there is 
nothing else which suggests that the amulet is Shi'ite. 

The caption of the printed text (Plate 12) reads Du'a' al-tadj ("The 
Invocation of the Crown") from Karbala . , * f, In addition to this, the invocation 
is variously referred to in the text as kitab ("book") ahruf ("letters") and 
khirz ("amulet"). 

The word tadj can possibly be explained by the popularity of the idea of 
the crown among Shi'ites in general. Suffice it to allude here to the crowns 
offered to the shrines of different imams or the headwear of the Shaykhs of 
the Bektashi order, also termed fad/. 87 However, the notion of the corwn in a 
wider sense is to be associated with the protective power of the magical 
circle. 88 It is in this sense that the word tadj in the title of this amulet should 
be understood. 

The text, which is void of any figural representation, seemingly indicates 
the pruset Islamic character. Only the reference to the ashab al-kisa( ("The 
People of the Cloak", i.e., Muhammad, 'All, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn), at 
the beginning, and the enumeration of the twelve Imams, at the end of the 
invocation, demonstrate that the text originates in a Shi'a environment. 

The text consists essentially of two parts: an introduction stating the 
various purposes of the Du'a, and the invocation proper. As is customary, 
Allah is addressed with His different names and asked to protect the wearer 

8; ’ According to Badr al-din ibn 'Abd Allah al-Shibli, op. cit.. 131 the use of 
incomprehensible amulets and incantations is prohibited because they may conceal shirk 
('polytheism'). 

m Fodor, 'Amulets'. No. 272. 144. 

87 Muller, op. cit.. 43. 

88 Goodenough. op. cit., 154. 
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or the reciter of the invocation out of respect for the former prophets, the 
revelations they received and the objects that came to be associated with 
them (like the cloth of Adam, the crown of Eve, the ram of Isma'il, the 
camel of Salih). These basic notions are obviously very similar to those 
employed in the ancient invocations. 

It is also worth mentioning that the name of Nimrod, as one of the evil 
forces, occurs twice in the text. Since the memory of an ancient Assyrian 
king, Tukuld Ninurta I, survives in this figure,"' we have here another link 
which connects the amulet with the land of ancient Mesopotamia. 

The last category of Shi'ite amulets we will deal with are die so called 
turbas ("prayer tablets") in different shapes made of clay from Karbala'. uo 
The texts on these tablets read: turbat-c a'la ma/-e ma'la-ye Karbala' ("The 
finest turba from the lofty place of Karbala"). 

The Shi*ites justify their practice of placing their foreheads on turbas 
during prostradon in prayer by claiming that this act reminds the beliver of 
Husayn’s martyrdom. 01 These turbas, however, are also used as protective 
amulets which are kissed to gain baraka ("blessing"), tasted to aid recovery 
'rom illness or carried pennanendy as an amulet The fact that these turbas 
are used as amulets is a major oint of criticism. 02 

Moreover, their variously shaped forms with decorations and 
inscripdons will make the turbas suspect from the Sunni point of view: they 


K " E.A. Speiser. 'In Search of Nimrod’. Ereu-lsrael 5 (1958) 32-36. For the survival of 
another Assyrian king. A&ur-nasir-apli II in the Arabic tradition, see G. Komor6czy. ’Egy asszir 
kiraly az arab hagyomanyban' ('An Assyian King in the Arabic Tradition"). Antik Tanulmanyok 
19(1972) 91-96. 

!M) Fodor. ’Amulets', Nos. 239-241. For the pulication of turbas. see also Kriss-Heinrich, op. 
cit.. I. 241, II. 51. Abb. 53. Fig. 7-9. This work treats them as amulets without referring to their 
use in prayer. On these prayer tablets, see also Donaldson, op. cit.. 65. Momen. op. cit.. 179, 
Vambery, Scenes, 195 mentions eight-pointed prayer tablets and relates that eight-pointed 
pounds can be seen on die foreheads of pious believers. 

11 'Abd al-Razzaq al-Miisawi al-Mukarram. op. cit., 103f. The Shi'ites claim that the 
tradition, according to which the whole earth is a mosque, supports the practice of using turbas. 
Shi'te opinion insists that putting the forehead on a natural material is an important condition 
for praying. 

02 Musa al-Musawi. al-Shi'a wa-l-tashih (Cairo. al-Zahra' li-l-i'lam al-'arabi 1989) 115. This 
Shi'ite author, who rejects the use of the turbas. traces the orign of this practice back to the 
Safawids. See also Salman Hadi al-Ta'ma, Karbala' fi-I-dhakira (Baghdad. Matba'at al-'ani 1989) 
199. 
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may distract the attention of the believer during prayers. Even worse, the 
notion of sancuty of the soil involved in their use might imply that the act of 
praying is performed not on them but for them.'' 3 Belief in the special 
sanctity of the soil of certain regions is not limited to the ShTites but is 
characteristic of popular religion all over the Middle East, among Muslims 
and Christians alike.'* 

During prayers the turba is placed on a piece of cloth (Plate 14). This 
cloth, like the turba, is also used as an amulet.'* The design represents the 
Shrine of Husayn in Karbala' containing his tomb and the tombs of his two 
sons.*' The inscription on the cupola reads: subhana rabbi al-a'la wa bi- 
hamdihi ( "Praise my Highest Lord and thank Him!"). This expression is 
uttered during prostration when the beliver places his forehead on the 
turba. Below this we rad: Ya Aba Abdallah al-Husayn ("O Abu ‘Abdallah al- 
Husayn!"). The text on the minarets reads: Yadgar-c Karbala' ("Souvenir 
from Karbala"). 

Cypresses appear again but the lower pair is depicted in a bowing 
position. According to the explanation of an Iranian friend they may 
represent cypresses paying tribute to the Imam al-Husayn. This traditional 
symbol of eternal life might be a reference to the belief that the sanctuary of 
Husayn gives access to Pradise, the abode of the immortal. ' 7 


Musa al-Miisawi. op. cit.. 115. For the danger of distracting attention during prayer, see 
Shorter Encylopaedia of Islam. 498, (if. $alat). 

'" VV.F. Albright. ’Islam and the Religions of the Ancient Orient ‘.JRAS. 60 (1940) 293f.; 
cf. also A. Fodor. The Pyramids in Arabic Folk Beliefs'. Orient and Occident, A Tribute to the 
memory of Alexander Scheiberyed by R. Dan (Budapest-Leiden 1988) 162f. 

"' Fodor. Amulets'. No. 246. 130. 

% For a floor plan of the Shrine, see A. Noldeke. Das Heiligram al-Husains zu Kerbela 
(Berlin 1909) Taf. VI. 

'•' 7 Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, 361, (s.v. Mashhad Husain). 
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iSMET CETiN 

The types of characters described in oral or written traditional literature 
reflect the philosophy and lifestyle of the time when that particular work was 
written or narrated and the conceptual structure that made up its 
foundation. The hero of a narrated event, both in the case of written 
literature and of oral literature, was not just the hero of the narrated action, 
but an idealised and symbolic type representing all the characteristics of his 
community and die representative of a faith. From this point of view, the 
hero was a type that could represent the concept of person valid at the time 
of creauon of a given work. According to in Islamic literature types and 
heroes are, “the representation of a certain thought in the shape of an 
idealised person or the symbol of a disdncuve and important phase of life,” 1 
while according to Mehmet Kaplan, "In our literature, each phase of 
civilisation and each social class has created certain types who represent 
them, and as one phase of civilisauon is succeeded by the next, these types 
have also changed.” When Turks were in their nomadic phase of civilisadon, 
elements like horsemanship, animal breeding and raiding were the bases of 
daily life. This kind of life was symbolised by the Alp type, who represented 
raiding, mobility, dominauon, power and idealism 2 . 

After the conversion of Turks to Islam, the Alp type and the philosophy 
represented by this type changed and adopted a new name and new 
functions. Even though this new type retained elements like raiding, force, 
and mobility, which were necessary for worldwide conquests and 
domination, it had also become a type with a different world-view and ideals. 
The Alp type became the Ghazi type , who also represented the wish to 
dominate its environs 3 . These ghazis were legitimated by the values of 
Islamic religion and struggled to spread diese values. In addition to these 
there were other types, called Wall type, who held, disseminated and 

1 Nadjib al-Kilani. Islam/Edebiyaia Girif (Translation 'Ali Nar). Istanbul 1985. p. 45. 

2 Mehmet Kaplan, Tip TaliliUeri-Tiirk Edebiyaunda Tipler, Istanbul 1985. p. 5-28. 

3 Kaplan, ibid., p. 112-120. 
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preserved these Islamic values. These were noteworthy not just for their 
influence on the people and on those who governed them, but also because 
they were leaders themselves and represented the intellectuals of that time. 
The personalities described in the material about ‘All, which has reached 
our days by means both of the written and oral tradition, on the one hand 
represent the Ghazi type and on the other the Wali type. 

According to Mehmet Kaplan, “For the ghazis, war was not just an event, 
but a way of life. It was more dian an ideology. It was a way of exisung. War 
dominated a ghazi' s life in such a way that it determined even his way of 
interpreting nature and his dreams"*. This viewpoint was explained in the 
epics revolving around the life of 'Ali. In one of these epics describing the 
conquest of the Khayber Fortress, the ideas concerning the ghazi and the 
gaza were expressed in die following way: 

War is God’s wish 

War is confirmation of the right to war. 

Whoever dies for God 

Will rejoice in Paiadise and will not be forgotten r * 

The Turkish people’s intellectual life and lifestyle, which evolved after 
the conversion to Islam, also formed the conception of ghazi. The ghazis , 
who were described as strong and imposing people, fought to gain the 
approval of God and were seen as ideal types. In the epic dded Qi??a-i 
Qaliqaha Hacjrat 'Ali Karrama AJlahu Wadjhahu , the ideal person is 
described in the following way: 

He destroys mountains with force 

He knocks down trees while batding; 

Let someone dare wrestle him 

Let whoever may, knock him down. 

Every arrow of his, fells a powerful man 

The point of his arrow is the cause of a bloodbath; 

If these with all their magnificence come to batde 

Who will dare to fight diem r *. 


1 Kaplan, ibid., p. 120-131. In addition to this. Hasan Koksal. Battalnamclerdc Tip ve 
Motif Yapisi, Ankara 1984. p.11-16. 49-50. 

5 06 Mil A.2886/2. 175-180. 

" Istanbul Universitesi Kutuphancsi. TY. Nu:3U. v. 71a-84b, 68-71. 
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The thoughts of the ghazis, who were so strong and powerful, revolved 
around Islam. Thus their entire lives were regulated around Islamic 
principles. Religious principles were the reason for their existence and 
explanation of it. The core of these principles was made up of battling for 
God and doing good deeds. Turkish people, who after their conversion to 
Islam were in a state of continuous mobility, considered batding for religion 
and dying in its name a virtue and lived fully conscious of this, just like the 
Muslim ghazis, whom they took as examples to emulate. This derived from 
the fact that in the case of a person of faith, the sentiments, the thoughts 
concerning martyrdom, and the consequent choice of choosing a life of 
fighting were all built on the principles of the Qoran. “Do not think that 
those that died for God are dead. On the contrary they are alive; they are 
joyfully living in the presence of God, with what He has deigned and 
favoured to give diem and are enjoying His daily food." 7 . This verse and 
other similar verses and sayings of the Prophet are examples of the religious 
principles underlying this concept. 

After this brief introduction, we shall proceed by explaining our 
observations concerning the way 'All has been narrated in literary genres 
'ike epics, stories, meddahhk (public story telling), a$ik cdcbiyati (minstrel 
literature) and other examples of anonymous Turkish folk literature, in an 
itemised way. 

a) 'All in the Turkish Epic Tradition 

In oral and written texts generated in the area that we call Turkey and 
in particular in the epics born after conversion to Islam, personalities who 
have distinguished themselves within the context of the history of Islam with 
their heroism, have been taken up as examples of idealised types. Chief 
among these are ‘All and Hamza, but also some of the sababa (companions 
of the Prophet Muhammad) and the sons of 'Ali. Sometimes these ideal 
personalities are portrayed as victims, while some other times as heroes. In 
later periods names like Abu Muslim, Battal Ghazi and Danishmend Ghazi 
appear. 

In the introduction to the Dcde Qorqut Kiiabi , which is one of the 
masterpieces of Turkish Literature, one can find the composite of the ideal 
person through the ages. In this work, in which there are mostly heroic 

7 A1-Qoran, Al-i Imran Sura, verse 196. 
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stories, ‘All is mentioned as the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad and 
the father of Hasan and Husayn; his heroism and war experience are also 
mentioned: “The Beautiful Shah-i Mardan ‘All took up his sword for 
religion. All's two beautiful sons Hasan and Husayn, presents of the 
Prophet, were martyred by the Yazidis at Karbala... 

The first work to describe the conversion of Turks to Islam and their 
battles with non-Muslim groups is the Legend of Satuq Bughra Khan. 
According to the legend, Satuq Bughra Khan had four sons and four 
daughters. One of his daughters Alanur got pregnant from a drop of a light 
on her mouth that had been sent by the Archangel Gabriel. The son born 
from this light was ‘Ail. According to another legend Alanur saw a lion in 
front of her house and from her brow came out drops of perspiration similar 
to pearls and she became pregnant. From this pregnancy a son similar to ‘Ali 
the Lion of God was born- 1 . 

Many of the heroes of Turkish epics of the Islamic period were 
descendants of All. For example according to legend, Battal Ghazi was a 
descendant of a grandson of ‘Ali called Zayn al-‘Abidin 10 . Also Danishmend 
Ghazi and Sari Saltuq, who were descendants of Battal Ghazi, were 
connected to ‘Ali. 

Sari Saltuq was connected to ‘Ali by means of Battal Ghazi. The origins 
of Saltuq, whose name was Sharif Khidir, were mentioned in the following 
way: "Seyyid Hasan Ibn Husayn Ibn-i Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali, descendant of the 
Seyyid Ghazi branch of the ‘Ali family.” 11 . 

Apart from his connection to ‘Ali, Sari Saltuq’s personality depended 
from the nature of his mount. While his mount had been a horse called 
A$kar, later he came into the possession of ‘All’s horse Dhual-Djanah. With 
regards to this die Saltuqnama stated: 

"He approached the cave to take Ashqar. He saw that in Ashqar’s place 
there was tied a blue-roan horse. Ashqarwas gone with all his belongings. 
Even the sword of Dahhak (legendary king of Persia), which was hanging on 
the saddle, was gone. He saw a letter hanging from the horse. He took it and 

H Muharrem Ergin. Dede Korkut Kitabi, Ankara 1994, p. 75. 

Nihat Sami Banarli, Resimli Turk Edebiyau Tarihi, Istanbul 1971,1, p. 268-269. 

10 Koksal, p. 125-126. 

11 Kemal Yuce, Sahuk-NAmc'de TArihi, Dini Efsane\i Unsurlar, Ankara 1987, p. 125. 
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read it: O noble, be aware that this horse is Dhu al-Djanah of ‘All. This horse 
has been mounted by the Hadrat-i Rasul (Prophet Muhammad), Abu Bakr 
and ‘Uthman and ‘All, Hasan, Husayn, Hamza and ‘Abbas. The weapon on 
the horse is ‘Ali’s, take it and fight with it, renounce Ashqar. This is your 
destiny, it said.” 12 . 

Sari Saltuq had also special signs showing that he was a descendant of 
'All. The Saltuqname has the following information on the subject: 

“The nobleman put on his blessed head two signs; one red, which is the 
colour of the Husayni’s and the other green, which is the colour of Hasani’s. 
After having put on these symbols of martyrdom, which he deserved since 
his father was a Husayni and his mother, a Hasani, this lord came to the 
small mosque where he reached the Amir 'Uthman 15 . In the Saltuqnama 
there is additional information concerning the ancestors of Sari Saltuq and 
his connection to ‘Ali. The reasons for this are the need to connect an ideal 
person to a dynasty considered holy and the wish to use this holiness to 
increase the acceptance of this person among society 14 . 

Apart from being an exemplary hero, ‘Ali was also the main factor 
behind the conquest of certain places. According to the Saltuqnama the 
ghazis sent by 'Ali conquered Turkistan, Edime and Hiznyye. 

‘They boarded a ship and reached the lands of Turkistan. Later they 
reached the provinces of the khan of Mugan. Their prince did not stop and 
went to Turkistan... This prince converted us to the Muslim religion. At the 
time of our mothers we started following ‘Ali. This 'All ibn Abu Talib 
converted us to Islam. He sent us a summons. They were in ten to come. 
They took women from us and married them according to their faith. They 
taught us Islam...” 15 . 

According to Kazak and Kirgiz epic legends, 'Ali married there and 
acquired a totally local and national personality. In the 'Ali epics, which 
according to Abdulkadir Inan are among the epics formed under the 
influence of Islamic culture and which live on in the oral tradition,- 'Ali 
married a wrestling girl called Diriga and from her had a child called 

12 Ebu’l-Hayr-i Rumi. ed. $. Haluk Akalin. Saltuk-Namc /. Ankara 1988. p. 8. 

15 Ebu'I-Hayr-i Rum!, ibid., p. 10. 

14 ismet Qctin, Turk Edebiyaunda Hz. 'AD Ccnknameleri, Ankara 1977. p. 159. 

15 Ebu’l-Hayr-i Rumi, ibid., p. 166. 
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Muhammad Hanefiya. It is believed that ‘Ali resembled other heroes of 
Kirgiz epics, who wore armour weighing sixty batman (ancient weight 
measure), could eat five sheep in a meal, drank qimiz (fermented mare’s 
milk) and made sacrifices of roan mares. According to legend, his grave is at 
Mazar-i Sharif near Balkh at a former Buddhist monastery 1 ". For all these 
reasons, many epics concerning 'All and his relations have been formed 
among both Kirgiz Turks and among other Turks living in Turkistan. 
Among the Kazak, Kirgiz, Uzbek and Turkmens there are many stories and 
beliefs concerning ‘All, his liberated slave Qambar (Kambar Batir), Hasan 
and Husayn and Abu Hanifa. 

Among the Kirgiz Turks ‘All is ennobled with the name of Shah-i 
Mardan (Shah of Braves), he is believed to assist people in need, just as Kidir 
(Hizir) and Baabedin, and special prayers of assistance are directed towards 
him 17 . 

A very commonly repeated epic concerning ‘All’s liberated slave 
Qanbar, known also as Baba Qanbar or Qanber Ata, was formed in the 
Turkistan region. We could also say, in relation to a common belief being 
reflected in an epic, that Er Kokcii, who was one of the heroes of die Manas 
Epic, was a descendant of Qambar Ata. This point is expressed in the 
following way in the above mentioned epic: 

A blue hill in the middle of the earth 

His distant ancestor Kambar Khan 

His near ancestor Aydar Khan 18 

'All has an important position also in the Bozoghlan Epic, which is 
commonly recounted in the Turkistan region and among Uzbek, 
Qaraqalpak, Uyghur and Kazak Turks. All the heroes of this epic are heroes 
thanks to ‘All and it is to him that diey ask favours whenever diey are in 
difficulty. In the Bozoghlan Epic, ‘Ali is called Shir-i Yazdan, Shah-i Mardan 
or Haydar and among the heroes of die epic he takes the places of Khidr- 

. ll ’ Abdulkadir'inan. Makaleler vr Incclcrueler, Ankara 1991.1. p. 160, 208-209. 

1 ' Naciye Yildiz. Manas Destam (W. Radloff) Kirgiz Kill turn He Ugili Tespit ve Tahliller, 
.Ankara 1995. p. 247. 

IK Yildiz, ibid., p. 554; For more detailed information concerning Kanber Ata and related 
beliefs, see Isa Ozkan: "Tiirkmenistandaki Adak Yerleri ve Bu Yerlerle ilgili inanglar". Turk 
Iudtuiii. volume: XXXI. number: 368, p. 730-731. Fuad Koprulu. Turk Edebiyatinda Ilk 
Mutasamfflai. Ankara 1984. p. 63. 
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Ilyas and of Qirqlar, making divinations. Within the hierarchy of the sect, 
they were connected to ‘All by means of Alaw Khodja and Sheikh Sharaf. 

The hero of the epic, Yusuf Beg, is a natural bom, honest hero, with the 
heart of a wolf and with the utle of yolbars. He reached his true personality 
after having drunk wine from the hands of'All. The dream of Yusuf Beg and 
how he saw ‘All, Khidr-Ilyas and Qirqlar in his dream is recounted in the 
following way: “Yusuf Beg closed his eyes after having said this and found 
himself in a dervish meeting place in a martyrs’ cemetery. Qirqlar, Hidir- 

0 

Ilyas and ‘All were sitting together drinking wine.” 

'All took Wisuf Beg by his right arm and after having given him a bowl of 
wine, gave him the following advice: 

Don ’f let your spirits rise too high, don't drink wine 

Don ’ t, my boy, be too proud 

You will reach your aim and be content 

Whenever epic heroes are in difficulty, they request the aid of patron 
saints like ‘All. One day Yusuf Beg and Ahmad Bey were caught by the 
soldiers of Guzel Shah and were tied to a juniper tree on the summit of a 
high mountain, from where Yusuf Beg requested, in rhyme, the help of 
patron saints: 

Your spirit is always fresh 
You are the chief of the highest saints 
In the convent you are the lion of God 
Come to our aid in this desolate place 

Many ai e the regrets in my spirit 
I don't know who will relieve me 
'Ali my saint, Shah of the Braves 
Come to our aid in this desolate place 1 ’' 

In the same epic, ‘Ashir Beg also recognizes 'All as a patron saint and 
asks for his help in his struggle against the Yazidis: 


/ beg your protection 


1 ' Ozkan. ibid., p. 208, 463-464. 
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I beg your protection 

I am surrounded by an apocalypse 

Relieve me of my trouble 

O ’Ali, you with the grace of a cypress* 0 

In the Yusuf Beg / Ahmad Beg Epic, it is not just saints who help our 
heroes. Among these, those that interest us are Qambar, the liberated slave 
of‘All, and Duldul. 

While Yusuf Beg was in the dungeon, Baba Qambar gave him some soil 
on which Duldul, die horse of ‘Ali, had stepped. He told him that it should 
be sprinkled with sincerity on the eyes of blind people. Yusuf Beg sprinkled 
this earth on the eyes of his mother and of ‘Ashir Beg. The eyes of both 
began to see better than before 21 . 

Especially in the Turkmen and Uzbek areas, but throughout Turkistan, 
there are many stories about ‘All. In particular there are many 'All stories 
deriving from the Uzbek oral tradition and transcribed into the Baba 
Rowshan Epic 22 . 

b) ‘All in the Akhi tradition 

According to the epic, Akhi Evran was the son of Abbas, the uncle of the 
Prophet Muhammad. As a reward for his astounding services in the Batde of 
Bedir, the Prophet Muhammad gave him the tide of Sultan Akhi Evran and 
had him marry the daughter of'Ali 2 \ In the futuwwatnama (epic recounting 
the Futuwa, which was a semi-religious order), the birth of the order of the 
Akhis , which occurred when ‘Ali was given an honourary pearl belt, is 
recounted in the following way: “When the Prophet Muhammad completed 
his last pilgrimage and arrived at the point between Mecca and Medina 
called Ghadiru Khum, all of his retinue positioned themselves around a tree 
so that they could hear Him preaching. He went to the pulpit accompanied 
by ‘All and declared him his inheritor. All his companions formally 
acknowledged and accepted this decision. They prayed on their prayer rugs. 
The Prophet delivered a sermon and then gave his pearl belt to 'All. He 
made brothers in couples of all his companions. He certified the new rank 
of ‘Ali and asked him to prepare the sesame oil confection called halwah. 


20 Ozkan, ibid., p. 208, 469. 

21 Ozkan, ibid., p. 349. 607. 

22 Baba Rofaan, Hazrat ‘All Hakkinda Kissalar, Ta$kent 1992. 

23 Sabahattin Gullulu. Sosyoloji A^isindan Ahi BirlikJeri. Istanbul 1977, p. 149. 
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‘All prepared the halwah and distributed it to the companions of the 
Prophet™. 

In the Akhi orders most of the patrons of trades like making knives and 
swords were considered descendants of ‘All 25 . 

‘Abd al-Wahhab Ghazi, having tied the belt of 'All, was considered the 
patron of all tanners 21 ’. Some of the other beliefs in addiuon to this and the 
belt wearing by ‘All are the coronauon of Abu Muslim by the Prophet when 
he entered the Akhi fraternity. His whipping the back of ‘Umar, the giving 
of a Qoran by ‘Uthman and the giving of a shield by Hamza 27 . 

c) ‘AH in the Traditions Related to Folk Stories 

Researchers and specialists studying Turkish folk stories have evaluated 
them on the basis of their own points of view. Fuad Kopriilu categorized 
Turkish folk stories into three groups, on the basis of their sources. These 
were stories, the subjects of which derived from: a) ancient Turkish 
traditions, b) religious subjects tied to Islamic traditions, c) Persian 
traditions. In particular the stories related to ‘All and his relatives, derived 
both from Islamic tradition and from Persian tradition transferred to 
Turkish tradition. Fuad Koprulii explained the stories that were formed 
around ‘All in the following way: “As for the religious subjects deriving 
mostly from Islamic traditions, these make up the majority not just of our 
folk literature, but also of our classical literature. Most of the works created 
at the beginning of our literature, when folk literature and classical 
literature were still not definitely and clearly distinguishable, can be 
included into this category. For example the works of biographers who 
occupied an important place in courts, like the Mawlid (nativity of the 
Prophet poems) and later the Epic of Seyyid Battal Ghazi, the translations of 
Futuh al-Sham (conquest of Damascus) and of Futuhat-i Afriqiya (conquest 
of Africa), the 'All epics, the Karbala disaster...” 28 

Ziya Gokalp, Agah Sirn Levend and Fuad Koprulii considered the 
stories deriving from ‘All and his relatives, which they called cenknamc, 


24 ’All Torun, Turk Edcbiyaunda Turkic Fuiuwct-Namder Ozrrine Bir incelemc, Ankara 
1992, p. 91 (Unpublished doctorate thesis for the Gazi University Social Sciences Institute). 

25 Torun. ibid., p. 162-212. 

2,1 Koprulu. Edebiyat Ara^urmalari.. Ankara 1986, p. 381. 

27 Cetin, 'AJi Ccnknamclcri. p. 161. 

28 Koprulu. “Meddahlar", Edebiyat Ara$urmalan (Y* printing). Ankara 1986. p. 361-412. 
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stories of ‘All or ghazawatnama , as sources to be used in the creation of a 
national literature. On the other hand Hikmet Ilaydin saw these stories as 
nadonal stories or stories that had acquired national characteristics'". The 
stories considered to be part of this group are the stories deriving from ‘All 
and his relations, which could be called djanknama (batde epic). These 
stories could be in rhymes or in prose, translauons, adaptations or original 
creauons and they have come into Turkish literature from the Arab and 
Persian cultures via the common Islamic religion. 

The ‘All Djanknama, were those stories that started appearing in the 
Anatolian Turkish area from the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
most dynamic period of this region. These stories reflect the social structure, 
life style and world-view of their ume and were translated, adapted or written 
by the intellectuals of those days. There are approximately twenty-two of 
these ‘All Djanknama , mosdy biographies or ghazawatnama (heroic poems) 
and are to be found in various collecuons and their subjects derived from 
Islamic history, Persian culture, the Arab storytelling tradiuon and Turkish 
daily life. 

Even though they may be considered a continuation of pre-Islamic 
Turkish epic tradiuons, their main sources were nevertheless the Qoran, the 
Ahadith al-Nabawiyya (the prophedcal traditions), Islamic history, and 
Arabic-Persian literature. Whatever their sources, the Djanknama , which also 
included elements of Arabic, Persian and Turkish oral tradiuons, found a 
place within Turkish literary tradiuon because of their closeness to the 
spiritual world of the Turkish people. 

The Djanknama were based on the Muslim / non-Muslim conflict, 
without disdnguishing between the various nauons, sects and groups. While 
on the one hand they tried to propagate religious teachings, on the other, by 
means of the descripuon of an exemplary ideal person, they were a source of 
spiritual strength for Turks, who were constantly embroiled in foreign 
conflicts. 

These epics could be in rhyme or in prose, but since they were the 
products of the dmes, which saw the birth of the Anatolian Turkish 


" Hikmet T. ilaydin. “Behram-i Gur Menkibeleri". TM. V (1935) p. 575-590; A. Sim 
Levend. “Divan Edebiyatinda Hikaye". TDAY Bclleten 1967, Ankara 1968, p. 71-117; Ziya 
Gokalp, Turkciilugun Esaslxn, Ankara 1977. p. 215. 
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literature, they were not technically perfect, especially those written as 
mathnawis (series of rhymed couplets, with different rhymes but same 
meter). If one considers that they were written by Tursun Faqi, Maddah 
Yusuf, Kirdeci 'All and Maazoghlou Hasan and that these persons lived in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, one sees how important 
these stories were for the birth of Turkish literature* 1 . 

Djanknames like Gazavat-i Arcmrcm, Musallat, Berber Kal'asi, Cenadil 
Kal’asi, Hayber Kal'asi , Huneyn, Hiizeyl, ifrii, Kahkaha, Kan Kal'asi , Kesik 
Ba$, Mikdad, Mukaffa\ Mukatil, Miizelzil, Rum, Sclasil, Umman, Yemame 
and Salsal were among the first literary works to be created by Turks in 
Anatolia. To these religious-heroic epics connected to 'All, one must add all 
those about other people related to him, like the heroes Muhammad 
Hanafi, Zeynel Arab and Malik Ejder 31 . The most important among these 
were the ‘All djanknama that have survived in the written and oral traditions 
of Turkish literature. 

Because they are related to the subject of this study, some information 
about these twenty-two djanknama must be provided. These epics had three 
jjoals: transmitting religious-ethical teachings, instilling historical knowledge 
and consciousness, and providing a moral example for society. Cahit Oztelli 
described the goals of these works, which he defined as religious-historic 
stories and which had as their sources God, the Prophet Muhammad and 
'All, and the love of them thusly: “Both types have, throughout the centuries, 
influenced the spiritual side of the people, both as far as religion and as far 
as heroism was concerned." While they are about batding in the name of 
religion, the heroism factor is more important in comparison to religious 
factors like the moral help deriving from God and the Prophet Muhammad, 
and the force of faith 32 . Aldo Galotta called these epics ghazawatnama and 
described them as works making up the beginning of Turkish historiography 
and in which one could find information of an historical nature 33 . A. Sirri 


30 For more detailed information on this subject see Qetin. ‘Ali Ccnknamclcri, p. 55-59. 

31 For more detailed information on this subject see Qetin. ibid. 

32 Cahit Oztelli. “Islamdan Sonra ilk Halk Edebiyat ve Anadolu’da Meydana Gelen 
Eserler", Uluslar arasi FolkJor ve Halk Edcbiyau Scmincri Bildirileri, Ankara 1976, p. 346-347. 

33 Aido Galotta. “Gazavat-i Hayreddin Pa$a" translated by Salih Akdemir, Bcllctcn XLV/2 
(October 1981) p. 473-500. 
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Levend and HusaynYiirdaydin also contended that such works represented 
historical sources 34 . 

It has already been stated that one of the characteristics of the 
djanknama was that they provided moral leadership to society. Turkish epics 
of the Islamic period, which represented the Ghazi type, were different from 
previous versions representing the Alp type. Epics created after conversion 
to Islam were characterised by a greater importance attributed to spiritual 
force and by a merging of spiritual and physical forces. The Ghazi, who 
nurtured or wanted to nurture his spiritual side with the Muslim faith, was 
psychologically strong. From this point of view he was an example for society 
and society considered him as such. 'Ali was an ideal example of a Ghazi 
and the djanknamas deriving from him were a moral source for the society 
in which they were narrated or read. These works, which began to be created 
within Turkish literature in the thirteenth century, were on the one-hand 
examples of how a religious life should be led and, on the other, an 
exhortation to join the battle in the name of religion. The Ghazi or djihad, 
with both words meaning holy war, was a commandment of God and an 
important part of the process by which the Ghazi acquired consciousness of 
.he aim of war, since for a Muslim, martyrdom or becoming at least a Ghazi 
were a way by which one could attain God and his favours**. 

At the time of the Khulala-i Rashidin (the first four Caliphs after the 
Prophet Muhammad) the borders of the Islamic world extended to Yemen 
in the south, Tripolitania in the west, Antioch, Adharbaydjan and the shores 
of the Oxus just below the Caspian Sea in the north, Balujistan and the 
shores of the Oxus to the east. If one takes into consideration the period in 
which 'All lived, one comes to the conclusion that the djanknamas related to 
him should have been set in places within these borders. Instead, in addition 
to the Arabian Peninsula, with the sacred city of Medina at its center, many 
geographical places like Iraq, Rome, Isfahan, India, China and the Caucasus, 
some of which were outside the previously mentioned borders, have been 
mentioned. The imagination of the Turkish people extended the scope of 
these stories deriving from Arabic and Persian sources, to a wider 


31 Huseyin Yurdaydin. "Gazavat-namelere Ek HI". AUIFD, (October 1962), p. 167-174; A. 
Sirri Levend. “Ummet Qaginda Ahlak Kitaplarimiz", TDAY Relleten 1963, Ankara 1964, p. 89- 
115. 

*Cetin .ibid., p. 136-139. 
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geographical area. Even legendary cities, which never existed, like Cifingan , 
Mashriq, Bani Habi and Dhu al-Ruman, have been added to these stories 3 *'. 

The Djanknama are a composite of Arab, Persian and Turkish cultural 
elements. They include elements like the dragon/monster/snake 37 and die 
giante 38 , which have their origin in Turkish epics. 

Another characteristic of the djanknamas is the fact that they portray 
All, not as he really was, but as an epic hero. For example the grey mule 
given to the Prophet Muhammad by Muqawqis the amir of Egypt in 627, 
which the Prophet later gave to 'All, became in the epics the traditional 
animal of Turkish epic heroes, the horse named Diildiil. Another example is 
the pointed sword that was used only as a ceremonial weapon and not in 
actual combat. In the djanknama the sword assumed supernatural 
characteristics losing its original nature 3 ' 1 . In addition to all these, the 
extraordinary adventure of the Severed Head and sortileges' 0 , wonders and 
miracles constitute a harmonious whole within the djanknamas. 

In summary the djanknamas , whatever their cultural sources, reflected 
ihe values of the Turkish people and this made of them a part of the written 
ind oral literary traditions. The Ali djanknamas of die Anatolian Turkish 
literature were based on two elements: The Islamic Religion and the 
philosophy and lifestyle of Turkish society. 

d) ‘All in Legends 

'All occupies an important space in the imaginauon of the Turkish 
people. The fact that he was on the one hand a warrior and on the other a 
Caliph, that he was considered a learned person and poet who had been 
victimised, have all brought about the creadon of a chain of beliefs and 
legends connected to him. Many legends have been bom, not just about ‘All 
himself, but also about Diildiil and Ziilfikar (Dhu al-fiqar). One can find the 
footprints of Diildiil in many places connected to the Turks and they are 
considered as shrines to be visited, where certain rituals are carried through. 

341 Qetin. ibid., p. 139-142. 

37 For more detailed information on this subject see A. Ya$ar Ocak. Knit nr Kaynagi Olarak 
Menakibnameler. Ankara 1997. 

38 Cetin, ibid., p. 411-414. 

311 Bahaeddin Ogel, “Turk Kilicinin Men$ei ve Tekamulu Hakkinda". AUDTCFD. Vl/5 
(November-Deeember 1948). p. 431-468 

10 On this subject see Ocak. Turk Folklomnda Kcsik Baf. Ankara 1989. 
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Good examples of this are the human footprint and other print similar to a 
horseshoe in Durdagi Mountain near Edremit in the Balikesir province, 
considered as having been left by ‘All and Diildul* 1 , the Durta$ stone in 
Sogiit near the province of Bilecik, believed to have been stopped in its fall 
by Khidr or by ‘Ali H2 , the small cave in the Corum fortress, visited because it 
is considered to have been used by 'Ali or Battal Ghazi and in Kayseri the 
rock, to which it is believed 'Ali leaned upon and where nowadays certain 
rituals are conducted'* 5 . The places around Khwarezm, which are connected 
to ‘All and relations and the related beliefs 11 and rituals and the 'Ali Ta$i 
stone near Erbil are further examples of these legends. 

e) ‘Ali in Turkish Folk Poetiy 

Since islamic thought, lifestyle and rituals became a fundamental part of 
the Turkish life after conversion to Islam, personalities like the Prophet 
Muhammad primarily, but also other leading figures like 'All were 
considered to be exemplary people. These people became subjects of 
literature, because of their exemplary lifestyles, faiths and worldviews. Arusts 
presented them as ideal types and poetry of all sorts was written in their 
Honour. 'Ali became a subject of poetry, beginning from Ahmad Yasawi, 
who is considered as the founder of religious-mysuc Turkish literature. In 
the poems written in his honur, 'Ali is described as most of all a hero, but 
also as a learned person, a saint, a poet and a caliph. 

Ahmad Yasawi stressed 'Ali’s closeness to the Prophet Muhammad, his 
heroism and his saindiness: 

The fourth beloved is 'Ali lion of God 

The companion in His ascent is 'Ali lion of God 

His word divine, his face saintly 

The destroyer of infidels is 'Ali lion of God 

An earthquake when he mounts Diildiil 

The terror of infidels is 'Ali lion of God 


11 HikmetTanyu, Tuiklerde Tafia Ilgili inan^lar. Ankara 1987, p. 119. 

■* 2 Tanyu. ibid., p. 125. 

M For more detailed information see Tanyu. ibid.; Saim Sakaoglu, 101 Anadolu Efsanesi, 
Istanbul. 

11 G. P. Snesarev, Chorezmskie Legend kak Istocnik Po Isiaiii Rcligionznych Srednej Azii, 
Moscow 1983. 
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Opponent of enemies and slayer of infidels 
The destroyer of superstition is 'Ali lion of God* 

Pir Sultan Abdal continued the same tradition with the following lines 
describing ’All: 

One name of yours is Haydar, the other 'Ali 
You are the chosen one and a generous saint 
The last and the first of the world 
The shah governing the provinces 40 

Shah IsmaTl Khatayi attributed to 'All divine powers and narrated his 
metempsychosis in poetry. He used the Yazid (instigator of the murder of his 
two sons) example to show his warrior-like character, the fact that he was 
part of the council of saint s to show his mystic side, and the fact that he gave 
his voice to a crane to show his ability to do miracles. He also gave examples 
to prove that he should have been Caliph after the Prophet Muhammad. 
The following are short examples of his poetry: 

O dervishes o ghazis 
The one coming is 'Ali the chosen one 
To strike Yazid with the mystic sword 
It was 'Ali the chosen one 

He has given a lesson to the scoundrel 
Now he is supplicating God 
To have eaten grapes with the saints 
It was 'Ali the chosen one 

His voice he has given to the crane 
The imams use his voice 
To lose his camel 
It was 'Ali the chosen one A1 

Qul Himmet, who was one of the mysdc poets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, was attached to ‘Ali with all his essence and expressed 
his sense of being completely surrounded by 'All: 


45 Kemal Eraslan. Divin-i Hikmct’ten Sc^mclcr, Ankara 1983. p. 303 
* Ibrahim Aslanoglu. Pir Sultan Abdallar. Istanbul 1984. p. 254. 

47 $ukru Elgin, Hoik $iiri Antolojisi. Ankara 1988 p. 16. 
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O ‘Ali, I am a traveller along the roads 
The roads are calling ‘Ali 
I have become a nightingale on a rose 
The roses are calling ‘Ali 

I have lain in the ground 
Many flowers have grown out of me 
Many bees have made honey out of them 
My honeys are calling 'Ali 

I have become a cloud and risen to the sky 
I have become rain and come back to earth 
Gushing with exuberance 
My waters are calling 'AH 48 

In mystic Turkish literature, all thoughts and in particular those of the 
brotherhoods and those of most of their members seemed to concentrate on 
All. Writing about ‘Ali and of his characteristics was a tradition in mystic 
Turkish literature, which at times gave him a divine status 49 . 

Independendy from the sect or brotherhood of the poet, 'All has always 
been described in poetry as a man of faith and of struggle, within the 
general context of Islam. 'Uthman, who was one of the troubadours of the 
seventeenth century, stressed the point that war was a religious duty and 
gave as an example ‘All. 

Those that sacrifice themselves for religion follow the true path 
Those that behead and carry weapons prove that they are ghazis 
Wage holy war and accomplish a pious deed in this world 
Before wasting your life and quickly mixing into the ground 

The twelve Imams have suffered for religion so many years 

Those that listen to me . I have been present 

So many years he has battled the cursed Yezid 
‘AJi Ebu’l-Musli, lion of God, is battling on 50 


48 Elgin, ibid., p. 46. 

49 Abdurrahman Guzel, 'All in der Bektuschi-Dichtung-Namentlich Jener des 16. 
Juhrhunderts. (Unpublished doctorate thesis) Wien 1972. 

50 Elgin. Akdcniz'de vr Cezayir’de Turk Hulk $iirleri. Ankara 1988, p. 145. 
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Also Qul Bekir, who was another troubadour of the seventeenth century, 
wrote poems about ‘All. 

His every act of bravery makes him beloved of Almighty God 
God said he is my lion, and so he is the chosen one 
How many words of wisdom has he uttered in the cities 
His blood is the Hamza‘s or of Rustam son of Zaf ] 

§emsi, who was an eighteenth century poet from Algeria, described ‘All 
as a guide in wars and took him as an example for his warrior like qualities 

He does not retreat in front of enemies, his men are like lions 
He strikes his enemies with his sword like the heroic An tar 
He gives and takes life according to the will of God 
The Almighty God helps him with victory 

These Algerian servants of yours give their lives for you 
They take oaths and make sacrifices like Abraham 
Thanks to you the glory of God is visible in the battlefield 
O 'AH the chosen one, be our guide in the heat of battle* 2 

Armudu, a poet of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries, mendoned both 
‘Ali and Diildiil while describing a batde in which 'All demonstrated his 
warrior-like qualiues for the first lime. While describing one of the sea 
batdes of Murad Ra’is, Armudu expressed himself in the following way: 

It is die day of Murad Ra 7s, o ghazis be ready 
The day when Hatjrat-i 'Ali mounts Duldul 
The day when the ghazis are wounded and martyred 
The day when mothers cry for their sons 63 

Hifzi from Kagizman lived through the difficult days of the First World 
War and witnessed both the occupation and liberation of Kars, his 
birthplace. The joy for this latter event led him commemorate it with a 
poem in which he compared the Turkish soldiers to 'Ali: 

Immensely joyful news for Islam 

It is our chief 'Al-i Osman who is coming 


M Elgin, ibid., p. 146. 

62 Elgin, ibid., p. 182. 

53 Elgin. HaJk $iiri Antolojisi, p. 35. 
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Hadrat-i 'An mounted on Duldul 

• • 

The Shah of the braves, the lion of God, who is coming 64 

From time to time, Hifzi, who compared the Ottoman soldiers to ‘All, 
lived a sufi life in accordance with the Naqshibendi brotherhood of which 
he was a member and in those times asked for the assistance of‘All: 

How shall I get up without strength 
I am a hopeless victim 
I am surrounded by an abode of trouble 

Help me o Shah of the braves, for it is the day of contemplation 55 

To stress the concept of mortality, Djamal Khodja from Kagizman cites 
as an example the fact that even ‘All had died. He gave examples from 
prophets, starting from Adam and mentioned 'All in this context: 

Even Djamal Khodja can ’t make you smile 

So don't get too attached to this world 

All the Qureysh-like have reached their God 

Even ’Ali of die brave has been eaten by the earth 56 

In one of his trips, Djamal Khodja stayed seven months in a town 
inhabited by Turkmens and used the occasion provided by this long stay to 
write a poem about their beliefs. In particular he described the love of the 
Turkmens for ‘All and the twelve imams, which was so strong that they were 
ready to sacrifice their lives for him: 

They give their lives for Hadrat-i ‘Ali 
They respect the Shah of Karbala 
Whoever loves Husayn, sadness does not feel 
Even I shall enjoy this 67 

In another poem Djamal Khodja recounts the Karbala event and how 
everybody, from the inhabitants of Medina and the Caliph himself down to 
Duldul, mourned its results. The following are a few lines from this poem: 

Cursed be Yazid, for Shah and beggar is crying 
O chosen one come to the aid, for Duldul is crying 

M Ensar Aslan. Dogv Anadolu Saz $airleri, Erzurum 1978, p. 19. 

55 Aslan, ibid., p. 24. 

56 Aslan, ibid., p. 119. 

57 Aslan, ibid., p. 141. 
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Hasan has drunk poison, teardrops are running in torrents 
Karbala asks for help, the roads are crying 
Husayn has fallen from his mount to the plains of Karbala 
Gabriel send news to the Sultan of Prophets?* 

In one of his guzellemes (a kind of folk poem), 'Ashiq Mudami stated 
that ‘All was his guide, described his heroism and implied that he was also 
virtuous and a learned person: 

Mudami is the lowest of God's servants 
My teacher is Khidr, my guide 'Ali 

Give speech to the worms, doves and nightingales of the world 
So that they may learn to utter words from you™ 

In another poem written in the style of \fcnus Emre, Mudami confirmed 
his allegiance to ‘Ali: 

He is the lover of the friend and the armor of the lover 
His office is the House of God, his house the Ka‘aba 
The five* are friends of my friend 
Haydari hails the attackers as his friend s 60 

* The Prophet Muhammad, ’Ali, Hasan, Husayn and Fatima 

The crane is one of the birds considered sacred by Turks. Some non- 
Muslim Northeastern Turkish groups still consider this bird as an 
ambassador of God and treat it with respect The same respect exists also in 
Turkey itself. In the following poem by ‘Ashiq Ilhami, the crane is identified 
with ‘Ali and Hadji Bektash Wali: 

Two plumed cranes are approaching 
Enjoy yourself o crane, are you ‘Ali 
One is Muhammad the other ‘Ali 
Enjoy yourself o crane, are you ‘Ali 
Or are you Hadji Bektash Wali 61 


58 Aslan, ibid., p. 179. 

59 Aslan, ibid., p. 203. 

60 Aslan, ibid., p. 215. 

61 Elgin, ibid., p. 130. 
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During the 'Ashiq Shenlik- Summani encounter, Shenlik asked a riddle 
to Summani, in which he stressed the mortality of ‘All, by noting that even 
he had had to leave this world. The strophes recited by the two troubadours 
during the encounter were: 

§enlik stated 

Do not trust the power or money of this world 
No-one can survive in this mortal world 
Not Alexander's Rampart not Urustem ofZal 
Not a hungry lion like ‘Ali 

Summani stated 

What of this mortal world can I trust 

Nobody can survive 

Let us take the road to solitude 

For no immortal hero can stay on in this mortal worlcf 2 

In the troubadour ('ashiq) tradition of Turkish folk poetry, 4 Ali, Diildul 
and the Dhu al-fiqar were frequendy used elements. Diildul was a legendary 
mount, neither male nor female. The bayraktar manisi (folk songs sung 
during the flag raising ceremony in weddings) of central Anatolian 
provinces like Yozgat, Corum, Sivas and C*nkm and the quesdons in folk 
riddles included religious facts characteristic of the oral tradition. A good 
example of this was the riddle asked by 'Ashiq Arbabi to Mahiri, in which he 
asked a question about Duldiil and received an answer: 

Erbabi 

Is the lost object the Hacer stone 
Search for it and you may find it 
Or is it the tooth of Diildul of 'Ali 
Search for it and you may find it 


Mahiri 

The thousand head wounds won ’t lessen 
Sacrifice for the beloved was a nice life 

62 Elgin, ibid., p. 263-264. 
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Diildiil was both a girl and a boy 
Search for it 63 

Dhu al-fiqar the sword of ‘All was also a source of riddles and in the 
following example it was used as a symbol of a religious brotherhood and a 
representation of this brotherhood’s philosophy: 

Since the earliest times it was the secret of divine mystery 
It filled the hearts of the faithful with light 
Not with a hammer, not with a bellows 
How was ’All's sword made? 

O creator whom I have loved since eternity 
House of God full of light and covered with black 
Its bellows is the call to prayer its hammer the will of God 
That is how ‘All's sword was made M 

The belief that 'All was the successor of the Prophet Muhammad is 
widespread in the oral tradition. The opinions regarding the institution of 
the Caliphate, especially in the case of the religious brotherhoods, have 
been passed from one generation to the other, orally. An example of the 
reflection in poetry of this, is the following riddle by 'Ashiq Murad 
Qobanoghlu: 

Would a solitary nightingale sing for a foreign rose 
Would a lazy man attain his dream 
The beloved gave his ring to ’Ali 
He left that as a remembrance* 5 

The most popular poems produced by the troubadour and mysdeal 
traditions have become part of the oral tradition and also folk songs sung by 
all classes. In particular the nefeth (Bektashi hymns) sung in the semah 
(dervish reunions) have become popular and started being sung not just 
during rituals, but also during more frivolous activities. Examples of these 
are the Semah of Cranes by Pir Sultan, Open the shop and start a market 
and the nefes ending with the line O cranes haven't you seen ’Ali by Khatayi. 
The following are lines by Khatayi: 

63 Dursun Temir, “Dogankent’te Bayraktar Imtihan Torcsi", TFA, Number: 224 (March 
1968), p.4686. 

M Umay Gunay, Turkiyr’dc A$ik Tarzi $iir Gelencgi vr Ruya Motifi, Ankara 1987, p. 30. 

65 Gunay, ibid., p. 55. 
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While flying from the lands of Yemen 
O cranes haven‘t you seen 'Ali 
While the firmament was resounding with noise 
O cranes haven’t you seen 'Alt* 

In a bozlaq (a kind of folk song) written in commemoration of the 
Ottoman-Persian war, ‘All and Hadji Bektash Wall were mentioned together. 
In another bozlak found by ‘All Riza Yalgin, the Ottoman soldiers in general 
and the Sultan Murad in particular were compared to ‘All: 

Sultan Murad protector of the world 
Here comes 'Ali the lion of God 
Eighty thousand brave from Rumeli 
Nine thousand with Tartar blood 

He has come out reciting the name of God 
Our lips are on edge from viewing it 
He who makes even lifeless walls walk 
The Lord Hadji Bektash WaU is coming 7 

Changes in civilisation and culture have brought new subjects, images 
and contents to Turkish literature. Also Turkish folk literature, which is very 
probably the most widespread branch of written and oral Turkish literary 
traditions, has been influenced by these changes. Subsequent to conversion 
to Islam it has been influenced by many new cultures, chief among which 
were the Arabic and Persian cultures. It took new elements from these 
sources and adapted them to its own traditions. One of these elements was 
‘All, who was adopted after conversion to Islam, but in a way in harmony 
with pre-Islamic values. Even though ‘All had lived in Arab lands, he was 
frequently used as a subject of Turkish folk literature, because he was so 
similar to the heroic Alp type of Turkish tradition. Notwithstanding the 
differences in beliefs and in their applications like rituals and the differences 
in interpretation, ‘All’s heroism, virtuous life and vast knowledge were in 
common. 

Stories and djanknamas about 'All followed the Turkish epic tradition, 
both from the point of view of their subjects and from the point of view of 
their structure, but differed from it in their conception of the ideal person, 

6 '’ Mehmet Ozbek, Folklor ve Turkulerimiz, Istanbul 1975, p. 484. 

,7 'All Riza Yalgin, Cenupta Turkmen Oymaklan, I. p. 89-90. 
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which derived from religion. A similarity consisted in the fact that all events 
in the ‘All djanknamas evolved according to the Prophet Muhammad, in the 
same way that in the Koroglu epic everything was connected to Koroglu and 
in the Dede Qorqut stories to Bayindir Han. From this point of view the ‘All 
Djanknama were a continuation of the Turkish epic tradition. The creation 
of works like the Saltuqnama and the Danishmcndnama and the adaptation 
of works like the Battalnama and the Abumuslimnama after the conversion 
to Islam, are signs of how a tradition changed according to the new cultures 
and civilisations being adopted. 

Religious personalities and leaders, who make up one of the most 
important elements of how the people perceive and follow their religion in 
their daily lives, are also one of the most important subjects of literature that 
reflects the tastes of a community. Inevitably, poetry that began as an oral 
tradition and evolved into a written tradition will carry the values of the 
community in which it was created. Consequently Turkish folk poetry will 
also be about the important personalities of the history of Islam, beginning 
from the Prophet Muhammad. The fact that 'All was a hero, but also a 
victim, made him the second, most popular personality after the Prophet 
Muhammad as a subject of poetry. 'All was treated as an ideal person by the 
mystical and troubadour traditions of Turkish literature and his qualities of 
hero, learned and virtuous person and patron of religious brotherhoods 
were stressed. 

‘All was also a subject of anonymous literature like manis , bozlaqs and 
riddles. The fact that he appeared also in such genres was a sign of how 
widespread was the adoption of him by Turkish culture and by Turkish 
literature, which was a reflection of this culture. 
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FROM TEXTS TO PICTURES: c ALl IN MANUSCRIPT 

PAINTING 

SERPIL BA6CI 

r Ali b. Abi Talib’s place, importance and significance in the Islamic 
world are treated in detail in the various parts of this book. This essay will be 
devoted to images of All in book illustrations, the most important branch of 
Islamic pictorial art. It should be stressed that the iconographical approach 
and interpretation displayed in book illustration clearly reflected the social, 
cultural and ideological attitudes and beliefs of the circle to which it was 
addressed. Details that are comparatively difficult to apprehend in the texts 
are much more easily grasped in pictures. Moreover, in Islamic culture, 
details and cultural trends in visual representation not to be found in the 
texts to which they accompany are clearly manifested in a form that remains 
fixed in the collective memory. Thus, provided these pictures are read as 
accurately as possible, they can be as effective as written texts in 
understanding cultural history, and sometimes even more effective. This 
article will examine which aspects of c Ali were chosen to be illustrated in 
book illustration, the most widespread branch of Islamic pictorial art, and 
how they were rendered in these illustrations. Thus an attempt will be made 
to reveal the manner in which the Caliph was perceived in Islamic history 
and religion, in other words, his “image" as reflected in book illustrations. 
The aim is not to collect all the portraits of c Ali or to draw up a catalogue, 
but rather to reveal and evaluate the different interpretations of his 
image/portrait. In achieving this aim, it has sometimes been necessary to 
make detailed descriptions of these images. The examination of these details 
is essential for the interpretation of these pictures. 

c Ali was the most important personage after Muhammad to emerge as a 
symbol of faith in the Islamic religion, and it would be a mistake to restrict 
his place in Islamic art solely to his portraits. This quality is clearly 
manifested in the fine arts, as in all the other fields. In addition to his 
closeness to the Prophet, his position as his son-in-law and father of his 
grandchildren, C A1I was regarded as a religious warrior and hero who 
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performed great feats in the dissemination of Islam, in other words, in the 
wars of religion, and these qualities of the Caliph played an important role 
in shaping his image in the artistic manifestations of Islamic culture. In the 
world of art, ‘All’s religious, historical and legendary qualities appeared 
sometimes separately, sometimes in combination. 

c All as Artist 

It would be useful to dwell briefly upon the role of “artist” attributed to 
C A1I, a role that formed one of his various identities in Islamic culture. 
Calligraphers are known to have occupied a highly respected social position 
among Islamic artists. The calligraphers, principally as the copiers of the 
word of God, undertook a most important role in reaching those who read 
works of learning, and even those who didn’t. Thus c Ali was traditionally 
placed at the head of those who practised fine writing, and the injunction 
attributed to him, *Teach your children fine penmanship, for that is the 
most important of all activities, and the greatest of joys. Calligraphy is 
hidden in the teaching of the master, and develops with practice, continuing 
in the Islamic religion” 1 was probably the starting-point for this theory. f Ali is 
l>elieved to have been the inventor of cufic script and to have been its most 
skilled practitioner. 2 3 Statements of Islamic artists and connoisseurs of the 
fine arts stressing this quality are to be found in the work by Qadi Ahmad 
entitled Gulcstan-i Hunar written in 1596-97 during the reign of the Safavid 
Shah Abbas II (1586-1629), which takes as its subject the biographies and art 
of the calligraphers who lived before him or who were contemporary with 
him. s Accounts stressing this characteristic of the Caliph gained greater 
acceptance in Shi‘l tradition. In the sections of the work in which Qadi 
Ahmad gives particular praise to calligraphy there are innumerable 
references to c Ali, who is described as having disseminated the words of God 
in a unique form of the kufi script, which he himself had created and 
improved. The same work contains a quotation from a treatise on 
calligraphy and instruction in this art by Sultan c Ali Mashhad!, one of the 
legendary calligraphers in the Islamic world, who at the end of the XVth 


1 Muhiddin Serin, Hat Sanatimiz. Istanbul 1982, p.28. 

2 Habib, Khatt wa Khattatan, Istanbul 1894, p.35 

3 For this text and an English translation see: Calligraphers and Painters. A Treatise by 
Qadi Ahmad. Son of Mir-Munshi (circa AH. 1015 / AD. 1606). Translation into English by V. 
Minorsky, Washington. D.C. 1959. 
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century worked in Herat for the Timurid Sultan Husayn Bayqara and his 
famous vizier ‘All Shir Nawa’i, which treats at length the question of c All’s 
skill in penmanship and his work in raising the status of the art. 4 

In the work entided Manaqib-i Hunarwaran containing biographies of 
the book artists, which was completed in 1587, the Ottoman writer 
Gelibolulu Muspifa ‘Ali describes c Ali as the greatest of all the pracudoners 
of the art of calligraphy. In the first secdon of the book the writer dwells 
upon 'All’s unique posidon among the scribes who set down the word of 
God in wridng. While praising his skill in kufi script, he also refers to the 
Caliph’s extraordinary talent in adorning the written page, in other words, 
in illumination, thus placing him at the head of the first masters of 
calligraphy and illuminauon. In a poem inserted at the end of this secdon, 
Ali praises Ali as being equally proficient in wielding either the sword (Dhu 
al-fiqar) or the pen, the one symbolizing permanence, the other transience, 
and describes ‘All, whpm we shall approach in this ardcle as "hero” and 
“scholar”, employing his sword in the disseminauon of the Islamic religion 
and his pen and his art in its consolidation. 5 

Another source, earlier than either Qadi Ahmad or Gelibolulu C A1I, 
gives a fuller account of All’s connection with the fine arts. This text, a 
source of very great importance for the history of Islamic art, is to be found 
in the preface to an album containing specimens of calligraphy and pictorial 
art prepared in 1544 by Dost Muhammad, himself an artist, for Bahrain 
Mirza, the brother of the Safavid Shah Tahmasp, who was well known for his 
interest in the fine arts. 6 In the section of the work devoted to the 
illuminators and painters of the past. Dost describes c Ali as being the first to 
adorn the Word with decoration and illumination, and that it was his key 
that opened the doors of this profession. According to Dost, the leaves 
known as lslami , were his invention. Moreover, when one considers that the 
term “ naqqash ” was used in the sense of “painter”, it is possible that Dost, in 
recounting this tradition, was referring to c AIi’s skill as a painter. 

4 Ibid, pp.53-54.106-108. 

r> Mustafa 'AH, Manaqib-i Hunarwaran , ed. Ibnu’l-Emin Mahmud Kemal, Istanbul 1926, 
text pp. 13-14 

( ’ For Persian and English versions of f. 8b-17b of this album, now preserved in the 
Topkapi Palace Museum Library, H. 2154, see: Wheeler M. Thackston, Album Prefaces and 
Other Documents on the History of Calligraphers and Painters, Leiden, Boston, Koln, 2001, 
pp.4-17. 
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Furthermore, there is a widely accepted tradition in Islamic culture that f Ali 
was the first to produce a "hilya " (verbal description of the external features) 
of Muhammad. 7 

As Gelibolulu l Ali declared, £ Ali was regarded in Islamic culture, 
without sectarian discrimination, as the foremost of all masters of the pen 
and the sword. His command of the pen and the brush became a legend 
that exalted him above all other calligraphers and artists, at a time when 
mastery in the use of the pen and the brush by scribes, illuminators and 
painters aroused particular admiration and respect in practitioners and 
connoisseurs alike, and he was referred to in texts connected with 
calligraphy and the other fine arts as one who had been the means of 
winning support, legitimacy and prestige for their particular interests and 
pursuits. 

The Calligraphic Portrait of C AH 

Calligraphy was widely used in the Islamic world as a means of 
presenting certain images, persons and ideas in visual form, and of 
representing their names. No clear distinction was ever made between 
• writing the person’s name and creating his likeness. Thus, although the 
creation of a person’s likeness was not wholly prohibited, in Muslim societies 
in which painting was not generally approved, calligraphic arrangements of 
the name of the person whose image they wished to preserve took the place 
of an actual portrait. Typical examples of this approach can be found in the 
decorative programmes in Ottoman mosques. From the XVIth century 
onwards, the names of God, the Prophet, the four Caliphs (Djahar yar) and 
sometimes the Prophet’s daughter and grandchildren were written in large 
letters on the sections joining the great columns supporting the central 
dome, or inscribed on panels. These names, which were placed between 
heaven, i.e. God, and the congregation were in the nature of images that 
confirmed the spiritual presence in the mosque of these sacred persons. 
This practice in Ottoman mosques is simply an example of the existence of 
names in architectural monuments and other artistic creations. For 
example. In the Abarguh Ulu Djami' in southern Iran, a building dating 
from the third quarter of the XIVth century, there are medallions 
containing the names of Muhammad and c Ali written in large cufic letters 

7 Iskender Pala, Hilyr-i Saadet. Ankara 1991, p.2. 7. 
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on the carved stone mihrab. 8 * 10 The position of these medallions at a point 
towards which the whole congregation turns during prayers shows how 
sacred a place, alongside that of Muhammad, the calligraphic image of C A1I 
had begun to occupy. 

The arrangement of various scripts to form the names of God, the 
Prophet and c Ali created an important branch of activity that could be 
defined as “religious art". These calligraphic portraits, someumes as quite 
independent works of art, someumes as a series based on a single stereotype, 
are not confined to architectural monuments. Many examples have survived 
with the names of the persons as symbols on portable works of art composed 
of a great variety of materials, both cheap and costly. The most frequently 
used calligraphic image after those of God and His Aposde is that of l Ali. A 
calligraphic composition in a Timurid album thought to have been 
produced in the XVth century and now preserved in Topkapi Palace is one 
of the finest examples of the use of c Ali’s name in the creauon of a v/ork of 
art.' J (Fig.l) Although there is no definite proof that this calligraphic picture 
was produced for a patron who belonged to the Shi'i sect and/or was made 
by a Shi'i arust there is no doubt that the name of ‘All was of special 
mportance in Shi'i and 'Alawi communiues. 

The most important of the Anatolian examples are to be found in 
Bektashi liturgical objects, such as banners. The most common of the 
calligraphic portraits produced by Bektashi calligraphers are the mirror 
inscripdons “‘All” or “Ya l Ali", in some of which “pencten” or “fives” are 
formed by the names of Muhammad, c Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn.'^Ali’s 

8 Priscilla P. Soucek, “The Manuscripts of Iskandar Sultan: Structure and Content", 
Timurid Art and Culture, /ran and Central Asia in the Fifteenth Century, ed. L.Golombek-M. 
Subtelny, Leiden, New York, Koln, 1992, p.117. 

0 H. 2152, f.9b. For this calligraphic picture see: Oleg Grabar, The Meditation of 
Ornament. The AW. Mellon Lectures in Fine Arts. Princeton University Press, 1992, pp.18, 47- 
48. 

10 For these types of portrait see: Malik Aksel. Turklerde Dini Resimler. Yazi-Resim, 
Istanbul, 1967; Frederick De Jong, The Iconography of Bektashiism. A Survey of themes and 
symbolism in clerical costume, liturgical objects and pictorial art". Manuscripts of the Middle 
East, 4 (1989), p.12; Annemarie Schimmel, "Calligraphy and Sufism in Ottoman Turkey", The 
Dervish Lodge. Architecture, Art and Sufism in Ottoman Turkey, ed. R-Lifchez. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Oxford, 1992, p.247, pi. 12.2; Frederick De Jong, “Pictorial Art of the Bektashi Order". 
The Dervish Lodge. 1992, pp.229-34, pl.11.1.2,5. A large number of works continuing this 
tradition have survived in the form of folk art. A large proportion of these works consist of 
pictures on the back of glass. 
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name is also to be found amongst the objects belonging to the Janissary 
Corps, whose members were adherents of the Bektashi order, very probably 
regarding it as a source of strength. 

Another artistic form stemming from ‘All's persistence in the memory of 
the community, although not actually an image directly portraying him, 
consists of the advice and the religious and moral words and expressions 
ascribed to him. r All’s words addressed to ordinary people, which were more 
in the nature of advice and enlightenment than prescriptions, were gathered 
together for the first time by the Arab poet Djahiz (d. 868) and Persian and 
Turkish translations and commentaries were later produced by eminent 
men of letters. Copies of these texts with meticulously produced calligraphy 
and illumination as well as specimens in the form of single sheets were 
combined in albums that are now preserved as works of art in various 
libraries. 11 These words were also applied to architectural monuments 1 * and 
portable works of art. Of these the richest group consists of the ceramic 
plates thought to have been produced in the pottery workshops in 
Samarqand, Nishapur and Bukhara. The craftsmen embellished these 
artefacts, innumerable examples of which are now to be found in museums 
ill over the world, with words or sentences transformed into wonderful 
compositions in accordance with the calligraphic principles of the Arabic 
alphabet. These inscriptions include several of the hadiths, some sayings and 
proverbs, or perhaps the name of the owner. A significant group produced 
and marketed at that time are inscribed with “sayings” attributed to c Ali, and 
numerous examples from Khorasan under the Samanids in the IXth-XIth 
centuries bear witness to the custom of representing ‘All as guide and 


11 An important collection of one hundred of these works was compiled by Rashid al-Dln 
Wa{wat (Cl. Huart. "'All b. Abi Talib", /A. vol.I, Istanbul, 1950, p.309.) Some of these works, 
known as $ad Kalima (one hundred words) have interlinear Persian translations. Some of these 
works, copied in the XV th -5CVII ,h centuries and beautifully adorned with gilding are now 
preserved in the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin (no. 126, 180. 198 199]. (AJ.Arberry, 
E.Blochet, M.Minovi, B.W.Robinson, J.V.S.Wilkinson. The Chester Beatty Library: A Catalogue 
of the Persian Manuscripts and Miniatures. Dublin, 195<W>2, I. pp.54-55, II. pp.39-40, 62-03), 
Topkapi Palace Museum Library, [R. 689, K. 1919, K. 688] (F. Edhem Karatay, Topkapi Sarayt 
Miizesi Kutuphanesi Fars^a Yazmalar Katalogu. Istanbul. 1961, pp.8-9. and Tehran Golestan 
Palace Library (Mohammad-Hasan Semsar, Golestan Palace Library-Portfolio of Miniature 
Paintings and Calligraphy. Tehran, 2000, pp.80-83). 

12 For example, some of these words are to be found on the Gok Medresseh (1271-1272) 
in Sivas built by the Anatolian Seljuk vizier Sahib Ata Fahreddin Ali. (Cl. Huart, op.cit p.309). 
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counsellor. 13 Other works in Islamic religious literature and the art of the 
book portraying 'All as an important religious leader include copies of the 
Munadjatnama containing his Diwan and prayers. The Aiabic original, 
together with the Persian translations and commentaries, were widely copied 
from the XVth century onwards, and these copies occupy an exceptional 
position as outstanding examples of the art of the book in their calligraphy, 
decoration and binding. 14 

Portraits of c AB 

Apart from being the Companion of the Prophet and one of the first to 
accept the Islamic religion, 'All occupied a very special position among 
Islamic leaders as one of the first four Caliphs and a member of the 
Prophet’s family. All is also distinguished from other outstanding 
personalities in the history of Islamic culture by his historical, religious and 
legendary qualities. His legendary identity is further enhanced by his 
miracles. His exceptional place in history and in popular belief was manifest 
practically from his birth. There is a tradition that 'All was the only person 
ever to have been born in the Kaaba. ,r ’ The role of his parents in acting as 
mother and father to the Prophet brought him very close to Muhhammad. 
There is, however, a considerable difference between 'All’s historical and 
religious qualities as perceived by the Sunni and ShiT communities, 16 but the 
definitiveness of the line between these differences changes in accordance 
with historical, geographical and cultural conditions. Moreover, the artists 
entrusted with the illustration of manuscript books did not confine 
themselves to merely reading the books in question and translating them 
into visual form. There were also a number of other sources feeding the 
visual culture of the society or community in which these artists lived. The 
oral, written or visual accounts and descriptions of'All or other heroes and 
religious leaders that had become embedded in the popular memory 
exerted great influence on the image of ‘All created by the artists. Thus the 

13 For a general survey of these works, specimens of which can be found in many 
publications on Islamic art. see: A. Ghouichani, Inscriptions on Nishapur Pottery, Tehran, Reza 
Abbasi Museum, 1986. 

N For examples see: F. Edhem Karatay, op.ciL p.9 and Semsar, op.cit. p p.73-78. 

15 Abdulbaki Golpinarli, Muminlerin Emiri Hz. Ali, Istanbul, 1978, pp.18. 

10 For a study of the differences between the perceptions of 'AD and his life story held by 
the Sunni and Shi’i communities based on a comparison of the main texts accepted in the two 
traditions see: Henri Laoust, “Le Role de 'All dans la Sira chiite", REI, XXX (1962),p p. 7-26. 
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iconography of‘All in pictorial art reflects a large number of identities that 
differ or conflict with one another. The texts referred to below containing 
images of All found in the Islamic art of the book are examined in 
accordance with their contents. At the same time, an attempt had been 
made to show how the differences in the perception of the Caliph as seen by 
writers belonging to the Sunni and Shi'i sects were reflected in visual 
po traits. 

All in Illustrations in Historical Texts 

The earliest known visual descriptions of the Caliph place and his 
activities in Islamic history come from the end of the Xlllth century, when 
the illustration of historical texts became widespread in Islamic culture. 17 A 
great many historical works were written, copied and illustrated under the 
Iranian Mongols, and the pictures in these books illustrating various 
incidents in the history of Islam or the life of the Prophet are important 
from the point of view of the aims of this article. In the choice and 
interpretation of the subjects of these pictures, a significant role is given to 
All as a Companion of the Prophet, a disseminator of the Islamic faith and 
; s a hero fighting in the wars of religion against the unbelievers and the 
opponents of Muhammad. The iconographic approach to the illustration of 
historical texts varies in accordance with the conditions. The portraits 
presented in illustrations to different texts reflect the various ways in which 
‘All was perceived in Islamic culture. An examination of the general 
historical works written and illustrated in this period reveal differing 
iconographic interpretations in the visual rendering of various aspects of r Ali 
and his life, most probably in line with the attitudes to Islamic religion and 
history held by the owners of the manuscripts. 

In one of these, Islamic history is illustrated in a manner reflecting 
Sunni beliefs. The Freer Museum collection in Washington D.C. contains an 
illustrated copy dating from the end of the XHIth or the beginning of the 


1 ' Aii account is given in a work by the traveller ibn Battuta (d. 1368) of a monumental 
portrait of‘All dating from just before these pictures, or even contemporary with them. When 
the writer, on his journey through Crimea asked a monk the identity of the subject of a portrait 
he saw in a church he was told it was All. Although the presence of a portrait of'All in a church 
would appear to be somewhat controversial, it is interesting to note that the writer was in no way 
surprised to find in the church a monumental portrait of an Islamic leader. For this passage see: 
J. Michael Rogers. The Genesis of Safawid Religious Painting", /ran. VIII, (1970), p.128. 
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XIVth century of a Persian translation made in 963 by the Samanid vizier 
Bal'ami of the work by the celebrated historian Tabari (d. 923) entitled 
Tarikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk. The first volume extends to end of the 
Muhammad epoch. 18 The illustradons in this volume depict 'All, who fought 
by the side of Muhammad against the non-Muslims, as well as celebrated 
Islamic heroes such as Hamza, Muhammad’s uncle, and Sa‘d bin Abl 
Waqqas. In the pictures, Ali, like the others, undertakes the role of 
defender of the Prophet and the faith. As for the illustration in the 
manuscript (f. 157 a) of Muhammad together with his Companions, 
although the portrayal of the Prophet together with the four Caliphs reflects 
the work's Sunni historical/political approach, the inclusion of the 
Prophet’s grandsons Hasan and Husayn in this group portrait indicates the 
respect felt for the Ahl al-Bayt, die Prophet’s family (Fig.2). In this picture, 
Muhammad is sitting on a prayer mat on which the word Allah is inscribed, 
while die figures kneeling opposite him must be 'Uthman, with the long 
white beard, and Ali, who is portrayed with red hair and beard, holding 
under his arm die most important of his attributes, the forked sword Dhu al- 
liqar presented to him by Muhammad after the Batde of Badr, Hasan and 
Husayn are depicted between Ali and the Prophet, while in the foreground 
are to be seen the two Caliphs ‘Umar and Abu Bakr, and other close 
Companions of the Prophet. The family tree of die Prophet is inscribed in 
the band surrounding the picture. Although the illustradons in the Tarikh 
al-Rusul wa al-Muluk are not, as we shall see below, the earliest pictures of 
Ali , they are the first known examples to be included in a historical text. 
The other volume in the same collecuon of the work covers the period of 
All’s Caliphate.In these pictures, which generally depict the warfare 
carried on at this period and in which Ali is portrayed as Caliph and hero, 
he is depicted along with his established attributes. For example, in the 
picture illustrating the Battle of Siffin on f. 97a of the manuscript (Fig.3), 
'Ali is depicted batding against the infidels on the mule Duldul, in armour, 
with a red beard, and holding his sword Dhu al-Tiqar . 20 Another 

18 Smithsonian Institute. Freer Gallery of Art. 195716. (For manuscripts and illustrations 
see: Priscilla P. Soucek. The Life of the Prophet: Illustrated Versions". Content and Context of 
Visual Arts in die Islamic World, ed. P.P.Soucek. The College Art Association of America. 1988. 
pp. 195-98.) 

,11 Smithsonian Institute. Freer Gallery of Art. 1947, 19. 

2 " One of the four pictures in a copy produced in 1470 shows 'Ali killing Talha b. 'Uthman 
in the batde of Uhud. The fact that while the sanctity of Muhammad is indicated by the halo 
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iconographic detail in these portraits upon which stress should be laid is the 
lack of a halo around the head of the Caliph and the rendering of his face. 
As we shall see below, his later sacred identity will lead to his being depicted 
with a halo of gold flames surrounding his head and his face concealed 
behind a veil. 

The illustrations in another historical text copied at the beginning of 
the XIVth century stress the very special and important identity of All in a 
manner that reflects the Shi‘I beliefs of the artist and, very probably, of the 
book’s owner. In the work by al-Biruni (d. 1061?) entitled al-Athar al-Baqiya, 
on tha calendars used by various different communities, historical events are 
described in relation to certain days. Thus, the events chosen for illustration 
in order to explain the Islamic calendar, and the events and individuals that 
emerged in portraying these scenes, reflect the intentions and approaches of 
those who directly influenced its composition. The section dealing with 
Muslim holidays in a copy of the work made in Tebriz or Maragha at the 
beginning of the XIVth century, under Mongol rule, 21 contains two 
illustrations connected with events stressing 'All’s closeness to the Prophet 
and his love for him. The first of these is connected with the Ahl aJ-Bayt (the 
Vrophet’s family). The text relates how, after an argument with the Nadjran 
Christians over the identity of Christ, the Prophet proposes his daughter 
Fadma, his grandsons Hasan and Husayn and his closest Companion All as 
witnesses and pledges. This short narrative is very close to the Shi‘i 
interpretadons of the event known as Mubahala. 22 The illustradon shows 


around his head, the lack of any such halo in the picture portraying ’Ali would suggest that the 
artist did not regard 'Ali as possessing the same degree of sanctity as the Proo^et (Dublin. 
Chester Beatty Library, no. 144. f. 236b [Arbcrry, Blochet et al.. op.cit. pp.79-80J). 

21 For more detailed information concerning manuscripts and illustrations see: P.Soucek, 
“An Illustrated Manuscript of Al-Biruni’s Chronology of Ancient Nations". The Scholar and the 
Saint. Studies in Commemoration of Abu'1-Rayhan and Jalal al-Din Rumi, ed.e. Chelkowski, 
New York. 1975. p.103-168. 

22 Soucek.. op.cit . p.151, fig.24. This event known as Mubahala / Mubahele. concerns 
negotiations and a treaty between the Prophet and the Nejran Christians in 632-33. In these 
discussions, in which the main topic was Christ and the Messiah, the Prophet proposed, in 
opposition to the Christians, a number of tests in the presence of God on the subject of 
incarnation, putting forward the ashab al kisa (ahl al 'ab a, ahl al kisa), comprising 'All, Fatima 
Hasan and Husayn as pledges. The Prophet donned a black robe, and first Fadma, then *AD. 
Hasan and Husayn entered beneath it. After embracing them, he read a verse from the Qoran 
(XXXIII; 32) (L.Massignon, “Mubahele" /A. VIII. Istanbul. 1971, pp.777-778; W. Schmucker, 
"Mubahala", Ef 2 . (N.E.). vol.VII. Leiden. 1993, pp.276-277. This event, which is treated quite 
differendy by Sunni and Shii commentators, is regarded by the Shi’is as legitimising the Ahl al- 
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how the artist interpreted the event by embellishing the short narradve with 
Shi‘I legends and tradiuons. The picture depicts the Ahl al-Bayt and a few 
Christians opposite them. The Prophet has his grandsons Hasan and Husayn 
on each side, with r Ali and Fatima behind him. The artist portrays the 
Prophet’s special love for Husayn, his little grandson, later to be killed in the 
battle of Karbala, by depicting him with his arms around him in a protective 
embrace. 

The Prophet’s proclamation of c Ali as his halef (deputy) at Ghadir 
Khum, a very important event in the Shi‘i tradition, forms the subject of the 
other picture connected with Islamic calendars. It is in this manuscript that 
we find the earliest illustration of this event, which will later be encountered 
very frequently as an important theme in Shi'i iconography. This regards ‘All 
as occupying a very special position in Islamic history, as greatly superior to 
the other caliphs and as the true heir of the Prophet, much more clearly and 
much more explicitly than in the picture showing the discussion with the 
Nadjran Christians mentioned above. 25 In al-Biruni’s version, this event is 
related in connection with the place of 18 Dhu al-hidjdja in the calendar. In 
his stop at Ghadir Khum on the return from the Farewell Pilgrimage, the 
Vrophet called upon those accompanying him to swear allegiance to c Aii, 
and announced that God was the friend of r All’s friends and the enemy of 
his enemies. 24 It is this moment that is depicted in the picture. The Prophet 
is looking at ' All and has placed his hand affectionately and supportively on 
his shoulder. f All has turned his gaze on the Prophet and is holding Dhu al- 
fiqar. This picture, the earliest known historical example of the declaration 
and announcement by the Prophet of his approval of r All’s historical and 
religious identity, occupies an important place in the c Ali b. Abl Talib 
iconography. 

The most famous of .the illustrated historical works produced during the 
Mongol period is the world history entitled Djami' al-Tawarikh compiled by 
Rashid al-Din. The illustrations in the Islamic history section in the XIVth 
century copies of the work show 'All as an important figure, yet, no special 


Bayt and for that reason it is celebrated as an important religious festival. (For the treatment of 
the event in Shii literature see Laoust, op.cit. pp.23-24. 

23 For this event and the different interpretations put upon it by the different sects see: M. 
Ya$ar Kanderair. -All, Ilmi $ahsiyeti. Fazileti", TDVtA, II. Istanbul. 1989. p.377. 

24 Soucek, op.cit., pp.154-155, fig. 25. 
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emphasis laid on his religions and polidcal idendty. In a copy prepared in 
Tabriz in 1307 and 1314 under the Mongol Sultan Uldjaytu, AD is depicted 
by the side of Muhammad as a hero and warrior, but in these pictures there 
is nothing to distinguish All from the other Muslims surrounding the 
Prophet. In other words, the arusts employed by the Mongols do not reflect 
a different iconographical approach with a disdncdve rendering of‘ All. 25 

Two copies of the Djami' al-Tawarikh left incomplete in the Mongol 
period and completed in the Palace of the Timurid Sultan Shahrukh in 
Herat are now preserved in the Topkapi Palace Museum Library. 20 In the 
early illustrations to one of these, dadng from 1314, parucularly in those 
depicting die Islamic military campaigns,' All is depicted as a warrior. In the 
illustration in diis manuscript of the Uhud war against the Meccans (624- 
25), AD appears immediately beside the Prophet. He is mounted on a white 
horse, and is killing the fleeing enemy with his sword Dhu al-fiqar (Fig. 4). It 
is quite clear that in diis picture neither All nor Muhammad, who is dressed 
in a green cape, are marked by any attributes of religious significance. The 
wholly “historical" approach adopted by the artist excludes any reference to 
die religious identity of either Ali or Muhammad. 

In the section on Islamic history in the copy in the Topkapi Palace 
Museum Library of the general history book entitled Kulliyat-i Tarikh 
written by Hafiz Abru, palace historian to Sultan Shahrukh at die beginning 
of the XVth century, which, with its illustradons in the style of the Herat 
studio of that period, occupies a very important place in the history of art 27 , 


25 One of the copies of this work is now preserved in the Edinburgh University Library, the 
other in the Nasser D. Khalili Collection in London. For the manuscripts and the illustrations in 
the historical section see. David Rice. The Illustrations in the 'World History' of Rashid ad-Din, 
ed. Basil Gray. Edinburgh. 1976. and Sheila S.BIair. A Compendium of Chronicles. Rashid ad - 
Din's Illustrated History of the World. The Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art, XXVII. 
London, The Nour Foundation. 1995. 

2,1 For these manuscripts (H.1653 and H.1654) and their illustrations see: Richard 
Ettinghausen. “An Illustrated Manuscript of Hafiz-i Abru in Istanbul". Kunst des Orients, II, 
(1955), pp. 30-44; Guner Inal. "Miniatures in Historical Manuscripts from the Time of 
Shahrukh in the Topkapi Palace Museum". Timurid Art and Culture. Iran and Central Asia in 
the Fifteenth Century, ed. L. Golombek, M. Subtelny. Leiden. New York, Koln, 1992, pp.103- 
115. 

27 Topkapi Palace Museum Library B. 282. For this work, copied between the years 1415- 
1417 see. T.W.Lentz, G.D.Lowry. Timur and the Princely Vision. Persian Art and Culture in the 
Fifteenth Century, Los Angeles-Washington D.C.. 1989, cat.no. 46; Guner Inal, Turk Minyatur 
Sanau. Ankara. 1995. pp. 119-120. 
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depicts All in the same way, engaged in various military activities. However, 
in his portrayal as a hero, the development of certain attributes in the 
rendering of his legendary identity can be seen to have already begun. The 
picture exalting the power of the Caliph during the capture of Khaibar 
Casde is one of the earliest examples of this approach. The part played by 
‘All, generally known as the Conqueror of Khaibar, in the capture of the 
castles in the Batde of Khaibar (628), one of the most famous of the 
campaigns waged by the Muslims against the Jews, is well known. This acdvity 
was enhanced by the Caliph’s supernatural strength and gave rise to a 
legend that fused with the historical facts. In the legendary accounts of the 
batde of Khaibar, the Prophet presents his banner to All, “a servant who 
loves God and is loved by God". As they approach the casde, Merhab, the 
heroic commander of die Jewish forces, comes out of the casde and issues a 
challenge to single combat. All goes forward and attacks Merhab, splitting 
his shield and his helmet with his sword Dhu al-fiqar t and killing him. 
Thereupon the other Jews attack. 'Ali drops his shield, but he wrenches the 
door of the casde from its place to use it as a shield, and proceeds to capture 
the castle. 28 The picture in the Kulliyat-i Tarikh illustrating this incident 
shows Khaibar (Kamus) casde and the Jews attempung to defend it on the 
right. (Fig.5). ‘All is fighung with the enemy using the door of the casde as a 
shield. On the left, in die background, is the Muslim army represented by a 
few soldiers. In front, Muhammad, his head surrounded by a halo, is 
watching Ali on his horse. By his side stands Qanbar holding Duldul and 
the banner the Prophet had entrusted to ‘All. The details of the visual 
rendering of the event in this manuscript, which was produced on the orders 
of a Sunni ruler, very probably reflects the image of 'All in the Timurid 
palace in Herat at the beginning of the XVth century. In this picture the 
only "sacred person" with his head surrounded by a halo is Muhammad 
himself. c Ali is depicted with a red beard and moustache but with no halo. 
On the other hand, the picture shows that reports of 'All’s extraordinary 
strength had been accepted in this milieu and that, from the XVth century 
onwards, the image of 'All as a "hero" with superhuman strength was 
gradually making its way into Islamic pictorial art. The illustrations in this 
history book produced for the Timurid Sultan in 1415-1417 are not confined 

28 H. 1653, f. 169a. For the different accounts of the battle in Sunni and Shi’i sources see 
Laoust, op.cit, p.17-18. Mevlana $ibli, Asr-i Saadef. trans. 6. Riza Dogrul, Istanbul, 1973. vol.I. 
pp.329-30. 
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to purely “historical” texts but also include a number based on the legends 
that were probably becoming more and more widespread among the folk. 
Another important feature of this picture in the Kulliyat-i Tarikh is its 
depiction of the mule Duldul and the servant Qanbar, characteristic 
elements in later portraits of ‘All. Thus all the iconographic details with 
which All was regularly portrayed became part of visual vocabulary by the 
beginning of the XVth century. 

It would appear, at least from the books preserved in their libraries, that 
to some members of the Timurid dynasty r Ali was significandy important. 
For example, an anthology prepared at the beginning of the XVth century 
for Iskandar Sultan (d. 1415), the grandson of Timur and governor of 
Shiraz, 20 features the names Muhammad and All are inscribed in small 
round medallions surrounding the main section in the centre of the first 
pages. 310 The same approach is suggested by the double page illustrauon of 
Mubahala, regarded as an event legitimising the position of sancuty of the 
Ahl al-Bayt and ‘Ali held among the Shi'is as mendoned above and related 
in the work by Hamd Allah Mustawfi enuded Tarikh-i Guzida* 1 The fact that 
ihe illustrauon is spread over a double page reflects the importance given to 
'.his topic. Fatima is not included in this picture. The heads of Muhammad 
and the Ahl al-Bayt are surrounded by haloes. Angels are viewing the 
incident from above and there are eight imams in the foreground. On the 
opposite page, the Chrisdans who believe in the Prophet are shown bowing 
respectfully, while the others are engulfed in flames. 32 

The tradiuon at the courts of Islamic rulers of producing illustrated 
copies of works of general history more or less disappears after the Timurid 

20 This collection, completed in 1410-11, is now in the Gulbenkian Foundation in Lisbon. 
For the latest publication on the contents of the manuscript and a comprehensive bibliography 
see. Soucek. The Manuscripts of Iskandar Sultan”, pp. 116-131. 

30 Soucek. op.cit... p.l 17. fig. 3-4. 

31 For a reproduction of the picture see The Arts of Islam. Hayward Gallery 8 April-4 July 
1976. London. 1976. p.337. 

32 The special place afforded 'All by Iskandar Sultan can be observed in another collection 
prepared for him. This volume, now preserved in the British Museum Library in London (Or. 
27261), which closely resembles the copy in Lisbon, contains a section devoted to kasides 
(eulogistic poems) praising Muhammad and 'All [f. 301b-309bJ. This section contains a picture 
(f. 305b] depicting the conversion of a Christian monk to Islam after being rescued from death 
by 'All. Norah M. Tidey, Miniatures from Persian Manuscripts: A Catalogue and Subject Index 
of Paintings from Persia, India and Turkey in the British Library and the British Museum, 
London. 1977. pp.3940. 
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epoch, when they began to be replaced by histories of specific dynasties and 
individuals. Works similar to the personal histories investing some rulers 
with a legendary quality were also produced for religious personalities, and 
largely legendary accounts began to appear devoted to persons from the pre- 
islamic and early Islamic period celebrated for their heroism in the wars of 
religion that took place during the years of the spread of Islam. This 
approach is accompanied by legendary elements in the histories of 
individuals, and the image of All alters completely in accordance with this 
approach. But before dealing with this, a brief survey is called for of the 
position occupied by 'All in Ottoman art in works of general history. 

Portraits of Muhammad and c Ali are to be found in the Ottoman 
univeral histories as the main characters of Islamic section. What is perhaps 
the earliest example of these is to be found in a copy, now in Venice, of a 
mesnevi entided Iskendcrnama (Book of Alexander) by the Ottoman poet 
Ahmadi that is thought to have been copied and illustrated in Edime in the 
1460s. M The secuon of the book devoted to Islamic history contains portraits 
of four Sunni caliphs along with individuals such as Hasan and Abu Muslim. 
In the picture on folio 197b of the manuscript Ali is depicted kneeling on a 
prayer rug in an arched room, probably in prayer (Fig 6). Although there is 
no attribute that would serve to distinguish ‘All from the other caliphs, the 
fact that he is depicted kneeling or performing the salat, namaz (ritual 
prayer) on a prayer rug suggests the existence of a tradition in which r Ali is 
accorded a special place. 

In historical works of the XVIth century, c Ali is not depicted in 
associauon with various episodes in his life or his various deeds, but rather in 
type-portraits. The Islamic history secuon of the world history Zubdat al- 
Tawarikh by the Ottoman court historian Seyyid Loqman 'Ashuri, of which 
three illustrated copies are known to exist, contains an account of the 
acuvides of the four caliphs who succeeded after the death of the Prophet. 
In this secuon of the manuscript c Ali is depicted together with the other 
Caliphs.** In Loqman’s text, in line with the approach of the Sunni Ottoman 

33 For this manuscript and its illustrations, now preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Marciana (cod. Or. 57). see: Ernst J. Grube. The Date of Venice Iskandar-nama”, Islamic Art, II 
(1987) pp. 187-202; Serpil Bagci, “Ahmedl’nin iskendemamesi: ikonografik bir Deneme", 
Unpublished Ph D dissertation. Ankara. Hacettepe University. 1989, p. 50-59; 156-59; 211-22. 

M There are several detailed publications on these works by Prof. Dr. Gunsel Renda. 
Information on the copies of the Zubdat al-Tawarlkh and the illustrations together with a 
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court, the activities of the first three caliphs are given a particularly full and 
detailed coverage while ‘All’s years as caliph are treated in much more 
summary form. 55 On the other hand, Ali is distinguished from the other 
caliphs more particularly by details of dress. In a copy preserved in the 
Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts prepared in 1583 for the library of 
Sultan Murad IIP** (Fig. 7), All is portrayed quite differendy from his 
predecessors in a detailed type-portrait iconography peculiar "to himself, 
dressed, like Muhammad, in a green garment and with Qanbar at his side 
holding the sword Dhu al-fiqar. The fact that none of these details occur in 
the text indicates that the Ottoman artists knew and exploited a visual image 
of'All based on a permanent model. 

The Silsilanama , another historical work which reflects the same 
approach as the Zubdat al-Tawarikh and in which All’s portrait appears 
together with those of the other caliphs, is arranged in the form of a 
somewhat briefer genealogy of the Ottoman Sultans, again beginning from 
Adam. 37 Portraits of Ali are to be found in copies of the Silsilanama 
produced in Baghdad and Istanbul from the end of the XVIth and 
throughout the XVIIth century. In these pictures, set in small circular 
medallions, the Caliph is in no way distinguished from his predecessors (Fig. 
8). Though, at first sight, it might appear strange that in copies of the 
Silsilanama produced at the end of the XVIth century in Baghdad, a 
predominandy Shi‘i city, Ali should have been depicted without anything to 
indicate his superiority over die other caliphs, it is probable that the ardsts, 
who were producing these manuscripts for a market composed mainly of 
Sunni Ottomans, chose to portray f Ali on an equal fooung with the other 
caliphs rather than to lay stress on’Ali’s special sanedty. In another 
Silsilanama from the same studio produced by ardsts working in exaedy the 
same style but very probably intended for a Shi'i customer, 'Ali is portrayed 


detailed bibliography can be found in the latest study produced by her: G. Renda, “Chester 
Beatty Kitapligindaki Zubdetu't-Tevarih ve Minyaturleri", Prof. Dr. Bekir Kutukoglu'na 
Armagan, Istanbul. 1991, pp.485-506. 

Zubat al-Tawarikh, Dublin. Chester Beatty Library, no.414, fols. 123a-125a. 

M> Gunsel Renda. “Istanbul Turk ve Islam Eserleri Muzesi’ndeki Zubdet-ut Tevarih’in 
Minyaturleri". Kultur Bakanligi, Sanat, III/6 (J unc 1977). p. 58-67. 

<7 For the Silsilanama tradition and the illustrated copies made at the end of the XVI 
century and a bibliography see: Serpil Bagci, “From Adam to Mehmed III: Silsilename"", The 
Sultan's Portrait Picturing the House of Osman, Istanbul. 2000, pp. 188-202. 
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quite differently.*™ In this genealogical book, which contains no pictures of 
the other caliphs, there is a medallion depicting both All and Muhammad 
in front of the Kaaba (Fig. 9). The Prophet is kneeling in prayer and an 
angel in front of him is holding a tray towards him filled with sacred light. 

All, who is standing on the right beside the Kaaba observing him, is 
portrayed not merely as a person accompanying the Prophet, but as a sacred 
personality forming an integral component of his portrait and virtually 
united with him. On the opposite page, l Ali is again portrayed, but this time 
in his historical role as the first of the twelve imams. The complete contrast 
between this iconographic approach and that offered by manuscripts 
produced for Sunni Ottoman customers reflects in very striking fashion the 
different approaches adopted by these opposing religious cultures in the 
depiction of the caliph. In copies of the Silsilanama written and illustrated in 
Istanbul or Edirne during the reign of Sultan Mehmed IV (1648-1687) r Ali is 
placed on an equal footing with the other three caliphs, being represented, 
not as the closest to the Prophet, but in his historical-political idendty as one 
of the caliphs.* 1 

c Ali in Illustrations in Literary Texts 

A number of historical, legendary or religious personalities integrated in 
Islamic culture somedmes appear as heroes in didacdc stories in literature. 
Some of these stories to be found in the texts, which were probably 


38 For this manuscript in the Ankara Ethnographical Museum (inv-no. 8457)see: Sadi 
Bayram. “Ankara Etnografya Muzesindeki Madalyonlu Silsilename'de Dogu ve Bati Asya", V77. 
Turk Tsuih Kongrcsi. vol.II, Ankara. 1982, pp. 645-55. and Gunsel Renda, “Ankara Etnografya 
Muzesindeki 8457 No.lu Silsilename Uzerine Bazi Du^unceler", Kemal Qg'a Armagan, Istanbul, 
1984, pp. 175-202. 

There are several copies of the work illustrated by the same artist One of these is in the 
Vienna National Library (AF. 50). For a facsimile of the manuscript see: Subbatu'l-Ahbar 
(Habcrler Tarihi). Istanbul. Dogan Karde$ Press. 1968. The portrait of the Prophet and the 
caliphs is to be found on folio 8b. For the copy now in the Vakiflar General Directorate 
Collection see: Sadi Bayram. “Musawir Huscyin Tarafindan Minyaturleri Yapilan ve Halen 
Vakiflar General Mudulugu Arjiv’inde Muhafaza Edilen Silsile-Name", VD, XIII (1981), pp.253- 
338. In these pictures Muhammad’s face is concealed behind a veil, and his head, like the heads 
of the other prophets portrayed in the work, is surrounded by a halo. This attribute of sanctity is 
not to be found in the case of the Caliphs. 'All is depicted with the same colour of garments as 
Muhammad, and is wearing a green turban characteristic of those from the same family as the 
Prophet and serving to distinguish him from the other caliphs. His beard is painted a reddish 
brown, as in very early examples. These details, which may appear unimportant at first glance, 
suggest that the Ottoman artist placed 'Ali in a different footing from the other caliphs. 
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disseminated by means of public recitations, were taken as topics for art of 
painting. l Ali sometimes appears in written tradition as one of the heroes 
upon whose moral or religious identity great stress is laid. ‘All, who assumes 
a historical role in some of these stories and a legendary role in others, first 
begins to be depicted in literary texts in the XVth century. As in the 
illustrations to historical texts dating from the previous years f All is generally 
depicted together with Muhammad. 

The earliest examples in pictorial art of the depiction of All in 
illustrations to non-historical texts are those in the mesnevi entitled Warqa 
wa Gulshah, which is thought to have been written and illustrated in Konya 
in the first half of the Xlllth century and is now preserved in the Topkapi 
Palace Museum. 40 In the picture in this manuscript showing Muhammad 
listening to the tragic story of Varqa wa Gulshah , the Prophet is depicted in 
the company of the four caliphs (Fig. 10). In this, the earliest of the known 
likenesses, the “Caliph ‘All" is depicted, as in many pictures we have already 
seen, with red hair and beard, a black turban, a white garment bound with a 
gold sash at the waist and with bands on the sleeves in the fashion of the 
] eriod to'which the picture belongs. In his hand he is holding Dhu al-fiqar 
'eaning against his shoulder. In the picture immediately following, the 
Prophet is shown together with the four caliphs and the Shah of Damascus, 
at the grave of Warqa wa Gulshah miraculously resuscitating the two lovers. 
In this case there are no attributes serving to identify the caliphs but the 
figure on the far right in the black turban with a dragon beside him is very 
probably 'Ali. 11 In the text of Warqa wa Gulshah only the name of 
Muhammad occurs, accompanied by his companions and soldiers, 42 while in 
the illustration, the companions and soldiers are represented by the caliphs. 
The two illustrations of the manuscript, which was very probably produced 
for a Sunni patron, are in the nature of group portraits bringing together 
the Prophet and the four caliphs. These pictures show that, as we have 
ready seen in the above-mentioned historical texts, Dhu al-fiqar, from the 

40 Information on this manuscript (H. 841) and the illustrations can be found in all 
studies of Turkish pictorial art. For a monograph with reproductions of most of the pictures sec. 
Ahmed Ate$, "Un vieux Po£me romanesque persan: Recit de Warqah et Gulshah", Acs 
Oriental is. IV (1961), pp.143-152. pis. 1-15. 

41 For this illustration on folio 70a of the manuscript see. Zeren Tanindi, Siyeri Nebi. 
Islam TasvirSanaunda Hz. Muhammed'in Hayau, Istanbul, 1984, Min. II. 

42 There is a French translation of the text by A. Souren Melikian-Chirvani: “Le Roman de 
Varqua et Golshah", Arts Asiatiques, Numero special. XXII. For this section see. pp.212-213. 
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earliest examples of Islamic pictorial art onwards, is the most obvious 
attribute associated with c Ali as an indication of Islamic sovereignty. The 
disunguishing features in 'All’s likenesses are his red hair and beard, and his 
sword Dhu al-fiqar. Any figure bearing these attributes is obviously ‘All b. Abi 
Talib. A group portrait of the Prophet and the caliphs at the beginning of 
one of the earliest known illustrated copies of the Shahnama , an epic of Pre- 
Islamic Iran set down in writing at the beginning of the Xlth century by 
Firdawsi, is another example of this scheme. 45 (Fig. 11). It was a tradition in 
Islamic literature to place a section praising Muhammad (na’t) at the 
beginning of the text, and in this section of the Shahnama praising 
Muhammad and his companions Abu Bakr, 'Umar and ‘Uthman are given a 
couplet each, while c AIi is accorded greater space, 44 but a detailed 
examinauon by P. P. Soucek of the copy containing this picture points out 
the fact that none of the four caliphs is mendoned in the text. Moreover, 
according to Soucek, Bertels, the publisher of the work, believes that the 
couplets mendoning the four caliphs are a later addition. 45 The capdon over 
the pictures reads, “Sitayish-e Rasul 'Alayhi al-Salam n . Nevertheless, in the 
picture, which is a group portrait stressing this togetherness in contrast to 
the text, Ali, portrayed, as usual, with red hair and beard and green 
garments and holding his sword Dhu al-fiqar, is placed on the upper left 
hand side of the Prophet. The depicuon of the Prophet and his companions 
as an integral whole and the portrait of c Ali distinguished by at least his 
sword Dhu al-fiqar, would seem to have become sufficiendy accepted as to 
dominate the visual discourse quite independendy of the written text. 

The group portrait at the beginning of the Shahnama depicdng 
Muhammad and the four caliphs without any disunguishing features is a 
direct reflection of the Sunni tradidon. This group portrait includes Hasan, 
Husayn and Qanbar, sometimes carrying Dhu al-fiqar or holding Duldul. 40 


1,1 This Shahnama page from at the end of the XHIth or the beginning of the XIVth 
century is preserved in the Freer Museum in Washington D.C. (29.26). The manuscript from 
which the illustration is taken is to be found in the same collection (30.1). 

11 Firdevsi. $ehnamc, Turkish translation by N. Lugal. vol.l, 2. Istanbul. 1992, pp.47-50. 

15 Soucek. The Life of the Prophet", p. 194. n. 6. 

A group portrait of the Prophet and his Companions is also to be found at the 
beginning of the Persian version of Kallla wa Dimna, the famous work by Bidpai, thought to 
have made for one of theTimurid princes. Muhammad is grouped together with the four 
caliphs and his grandsons, but ‘AH and his children form a separate group from the other 
caliphs. For a photograph of the picture see: L. Binyon.J.V.S.Wilkinson. B. Gray, Critical and 
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Opening texts of a similar nature in Shi'i, pro-'All or Imamiya cultures are 
illustrated with quite a different iconography. Although its originality may be 
questioned, the section at the beginning of the Shahnama is illustrated in 
the manner of copies produced specially for Shi'I patrons. In this section, in 
which the poet manifests his devotion to All, the world is likened to a 
stormy sea with one of the seventy-two ships on it carrying Muhammad, his 
heir 'All and the Ahl al-Bayt (the Prophet’s family). Firdawsi would choose to 
spend his life on this boat and expresses his love for ‘ All. 47 Only a few copies 
of the Shahnama are known in which this section of the text is illustrated. 
The best known of these is the copy prepared for Shah Tahmasp (1524-76) 
by distinguished artists in Tabriz, the Safavid capital, in around 1530. 18 Two 
figures, their faces concealed by veils and their heads surrounded by haloes, 
are seated on a raised, covered platform separated from the other parts of 
the ship by a stairway and a door. The figure kneeling respectfully on the 
right must be All, with Hasan and Husayn standing on each side. This 
picture shows how visual images can be used to stress certain beliefs, while at 
the same time demonstrating how the Ahl al-Bayt had gained a certain 
sacred identity in the XVIth century. 

Another theme that was traditionally represented in the na't sections of 
literary texts was the ascension of Muhammad. The earliest examples are 
encountered in the sections of historical works of the Mongol period 
containing the biography of the Prophet. In some of the examples produced 
in Iran from the XVIth century onwards the figure of a lion is sometimes 
added to the traditional composition showing the Prophet in the heavens 
surrounded by angels. Rl The lion figure very probably symbolizes the belief 
held by the Shi‘is and Alawis that "Ali accompanied the Prophet on the 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Miniatures Exhibited at Burlington House. January-March 1931. 
London. 1933. pp. 6S67. no. 44. pi. XXXIV.B. 

17 Firdevsi, $ehname. p. 47-52. 

IK This work, known as the Houghton Shahnama. after the collector who bought the 
manuscript from another collector in 1959, the illustrations from which are scattered in 
museums throughout the world, is a masterpiece of Islamic pictorial art. This has led to 
frequent publication of the pictures in books dealing with this subject. Comprehensive 
information and bibliography regarding this work, known as the Houghton Shahnama or 
Shahnama-i Shahl. can be found in a monograph: Martin Dickson. S.C.Welch. The Houghton 
Shahnameh. Cambridge. M.A.. 1982. 

VJ An example of this type of illustration is the one of the Ascension at the beginning of 
the Layla wa Madjnun section of a Khamsa-i Nizami embellished with pictures in the Isfahan 
style copied in 1627 and now preserved in the Topkapi Palace Museum Library (R. 881. 48a). 
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Ascension. 50 In the pictures in illustrated copies of texts relating 
religious/legendary stories widely disseminated among the people, such as 
Qisas-i Anbiya or FaJnama, 51 the lion plays a somewhat more important role. 
In the Ascension scenes in some copies of the Qisas-i Anbiya produced in 
the XVIth century, Muhammad is depicted handing the ring, or seal of 
prophecy ( muhr-i nubuwwat) to the lion, thus surrendering his power and 
authority (Fig. 12). 

Another group of examples in literary works treating the deeds of f Ali 
are composed of stories/illustrations conveying religious or moral teaching. 
These contain frequent references to punishments meted out to the infidels. 
For example, the illustrated copies of MaUa'-i Anwar, the first mesnevi in the 
Khamsa of Amir Khusraw Dihlawi (d. circa 1325), contain pictures 
illustrating accounts of ‘All killing an unbeliever. In some of these 
illustrations, All is depicted cutting off the infidel’s head, in others, 
presenung the head to the Prophet. In a copy written and illustrated in the 
Shiraz studios in 1477-78 while under Aqqoyunlu rule and now preserved in 
the Topkapi Palace (H. 795), All is depicted in the centre with red hair and 
beard cutting off the head of the unbeliever, while, on one side, Qanbar, 
characterized by his dark complexion, is waiting with Duldul, distinguished 
from other mules by his long ears (Fig. 13). 52 (Fig. 14) shows a picture 


50 There is a Bektashi tradition that Muhammad saw a lion in the heavens and, to quieten 
it. threw a ring into its mouth. Later, during the Assembly of the Forty Saints, ‘All took the ring 
from the lion's mouth and handed it back to the Prophet (Frederick De Jong. “The 
iconography of Bektashiism. A survey of themes and symbolism in clerical costume, liturgical 
objects and pictorial art". Manuscripts of the Middle East, 4 (1989), p.8. Also see Metin Akar, 
Turk Edebiyaunda Manzum Mi'rac-nameler, Ankara. 1987, p.79. 

11 For another example, apart from the Kisas-i Enbiya given here, see: Rachel Milstein, K. 
Ruhrdanz. B. Schmitz. Stories of the Prophets. Illustrated Manuscripts ofQisas al-Anbiya', Costa 
Mesa. Cal., 1999, fig. 9. For the picture in question, now preserved in the Freer Museum, 
Washington D.C. (s86.053), taken from a copy of the Falnama, thought to have been prepared 
in the 1550s for the Safavid Shah Tahmasp, the illustrations to which are now scattered in a 
large number of museums and collections, see: G. Lowry, S. Nemazee, A Jeweler's Eye. Islamic 
Art of the Book from the Vever Collection. Seatde, Washington D.C., London, 1987, no. 171, 

p.18. 

52 There are also some earlier illustrations of this topic in literary works. A picture 
illustrating this incident is to be found in the KamaJnama section of a Jalairid manuscript dared 
1396. now in the British Library (Add. 18113). containing three mesnevis of the Khamsa of 
Khwadja Kirmani. Norah M. Titley, Miniatures from Persian Manuscripts: A Catalogue and 
Subject Index of Paintings from Persian. India and Turkey in the British Library and the British 
Museum. London. 1977. p. 117. no. 251/7. 
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treating the same topic in a copy illustrated in 1562, in the studios in Shiraz, 
now a Safavid centre. 55 Here c Ali has entered the presence of the Prophet 
and his companions holding in his hand the severed head of the unbeliever. 
The faces of the Ahl al-Bayt are veiled and their heads surrounded by haloes. 
On the left, in front of the door, Qanbar is waiting with Duldul and Dhu al- 
fiqar. As mentioned above, the iconographic model including Qanbar, 
Duldul and Dhu al-fiqar as integral components of the image or portrait of 
‘ All is to be found applied in the illustrations to Kulliyat-i Tarikh. There was 
no necessity to make any specific mention of Qanbar, Duldul or Dhu al-fiqar 
in the texts of these manuscripts. These, by common consent, had become 
integral components in the visual perception of c Ali. The fact that ‘All, like 
the Prophet, is depicted with a halo shows that, at least in this part of the 
Islamic world, he was invested with a sacred identity in his own right, along 
with Muhammad. This image was further fostered by stories and descriptions 
that transformed him into an epic hero. 54 

This view is supported by an epic on the subject of c Ali written in 1427. 
The Khawaniama, an epic written by Ibn Hisham, a poet situated outside the 
elite circle of court poets of the Timurid period and known mainly as a folk 
poet, presents an image of c Ali embellished with supernatural adventures. 55 
This work treats All, not in the wars he fought as the companion of the 
Prophet, but in his later activities. All is the principal hero of the work, with 
other more or less important historical personages of the Islamic period, 
such as Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, 'Amr b. Umayya and Abu Mihdjan as colleagues 
of the Caliph. In the Khawarnama 'All sets out on the holy war from Medina. 
He arrives first at Khawar, the country of Djamshid, then at Sahel, the 
country of Tahmasp and then at Kamu’r-rokum, the country of Salsal b. Dal 
and at the secret Golden City. He fights with his enemies and defeats them, 
fights with monsters and sorcerers, destroys the temples of the idolaters and 
fire-worshippers, thus spreading the Islamic religion. Finally, All and the 
other religious warriors return to Arabia. In this work, Muhammad never 

55 Topkapi Palace Museum Library, H. 794, f. 30a. I am grateful to Prof. Dr. Zeren 
Tanindi and the Museum Director Dr. Filiz Gagman for permission to make use of the 
unpublished catalogue which they are preparing for publication. 

54 E.Kohlberg, “'AD b. Abi Taleb", EJr. I. New York. 1988, pp.84^844. 

55 For a detailed examination of this work, known as Khawarnama or Khawarannama, 
together with a comprehensive bibliography see: Giovanna Cala s s o, "Un’ <Epopea musulmana> 
di Epoca timuride: il Xavar-name di Ebn Hosam", Mcmorie. Classc di Scienze morali, storichc c 
filologichc. Roma, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, XXIII/5 (1979), pp. 381-540. 
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directly takes part in these activities but he guides l Ali when he feels it is 
necessary and supports and encourages him in fulfilling the mission he has 
embarked upon. 50 There are not very many illustrated copies of the 
Khawarnama. The earliest known specimen is the one bearing the signature 
of an artist by the name of Ferhad, with dates varying between 1476 and 
1486, while 1450 is given as the date of the copying. The manuscript, which 
had its binding removed very probably at the beginning of last century and 
divided up into separate sections, is now preserved in the Tehran Golestan 
Palace. Some of the illustrauons are to be found in American and European 
collections. 57 The published illustrations in the work are devoted more 
particularly to the depiction of heroic deeds and miracles performed by ‘All 
and the other heroes, some of which necessitate supernatural strength. The 
adventures of the Caliph are depicted in stereotyped fashion in a style 
characterisdc of the studios in Aqqoyunlu Shiraz in the 1480s. 58 Like die 
text, the illustrauons repeat moufs of heroism and sovereignty to be found 
in the illustrations to various literary texts. On the one hand, these 
illustrations show All performing the deeds of a great hero in victories over 
famous rulers and commanders with the help of his companions and 
spreading Islam over sometimes real, somedmes imaginary territories in 
which no human being has ever set foot and undertaking the dudes of a 
heroic ruler and religious warrior, while on the other hand they include the 
basic motifs of the epic and legendary hero in defeadng various types of 
monsters, dragons, sorcerers and djinns, and breaking magic spells. Though 
the rich ‘All iconography to be found in the Khawarnama, is not known to 
be really widespread in Islamic art, the extraordinary deeds performed by 
‘Ali and the contemporary Muslim heroes occupy a very special place in 
religious iconography. The portrayal of Ali in this work resembles in many 


5,1 Calasso. op.cit. p. 386-388. 

jl Yahya Zoka. "Khavaraname: Noskha-ye khatti va mosawar-e muze-ye Konarha-ye taz’ini", 
Honar iva Mardom . 20 (1343). p. 17-29. See also: Basil Gray. Persian Painting. Skira, 1961, 
p.105-108; The Arts of Islam. Hayward Gallery, no. 547 a-b. A facsimile of Golestan page ha 
been published recently: Ibn Hisam Khusifi Birjandi, Khavaran Nameh, Tehran 2002. 

58 Another copy of the Khawarnama with illustrations in a style typical of the province of 
Punjab in the north of the Indian subcontinent is dated 1686. For this manuscript, now in the 
British Library in London. Add 19776. and a list of the illustrations see : Norah M. Tidey, 
op.cit., no. 193, p.64-67. 

According to G. Calasso. there is a copy of the Khawarnama illustrated in . the XVIth 
century in the India Offi«e Library in London (Calasso op.cit.. p. 384). but the work is not 
mentioned in the catalogue of i lustrated manuscripts in the library. 
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ways that of the heroes of Iranian mythology, and of Rustam in particular. In 
his epic, Shahnama, Firdawsi relates the life story of Rustam embellished, 
with all his wealth of language and imagination, with the extraordinary 
adventures that had developed over the centuries in the popular memory. 
However, Rustam was a hero that lived in popular culture and folklore, and 
his stories were sometimes enhanced with new elements. There are stories in 
Iranian folk literature in which Rustam is portrayed as contemporary with 
‘All and in which, though unable to vie with him in religious power, he acts 
as his companion. 5 " The qualities of the ideal hero as embodied in Rustam, 
such as absolute loyalty to the ruler and superhuman strength, survive in 
Muslim Iranian mythology as attributes of‘AH. The similarities between c Ali 
and Rustam have been noted by several scholars.' 10 Just as Rustam’s horse 
Rahsh plays an important role in the adventures of his master, so Duldul is 
always by ‘All’s side. Another attribute common to both Rustam and AH 
consists of the forked weapons. Although the connection may be somewhat 
indirect, the two-pointed arrow with which Rustam kills isfendiyar 01 is 
reminiscent as an iconographic motif of AH’s forked sword Dhu al-fiqar. In 
epic tajes, particularly in the Khawarnama, the story of ‘AH is embellished 
with adventures resembling those of Rustam and of a number of pre-Islamic 
mythological heroes. 

^In the paintings of a copy of the Turkish translation' 12 of the 
Khawarnama, now preserved in the Topkapi Palace Museum Library, very 
probably dating from the XVth century and illustrated in the style of the 
artists In the Shiraz studios of the end of that century, the similarity between 
AH and Rustam is very striking. 68 In contrast to the great variety presented 


S. Soroudi, “Islamization of the Iranian National Hero Rustam in Persian Folktales". 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, (1980). pp.365-83 
1,0 S. Soroudi. op.cil.. and Kohlberg, op.dt. 

The Shahnama of Firdausi. English translation by A.G.Wamer-E.Warner, vol.V, London, 

1910, p.29-45. 

1,2 It is not known for whom and by whom it was translated . For brief information on the 
Turkish version of the Khawarnama see: ismet Cetin, Turk Edebiyatinda Hz. Ali Cenknameleri, 
Ankara. 1997/p. 3S-37. 

I,< There i»no colophon as to where and when and for whom this manuscript H. 677 was 
prepared. The illustrations, some of which were left unfinished, with several pages on which not 
even the columns had been drawn, are in a style showing close affinity with specimens known to 
belong to the end of the XVth century. For the manuscript see: Fehmi E. Karatay, Topkapi 
Sarayi Muzesi Kutuphanesi Turkic Yazmalar Katalogu, Istanbul, 1961,1, p. 98. Ivan Stchoukine 
^examined the illustrations in the context of Ottoman art and suggested that they were 
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by the illustrations in the context of the ‘'All iconography, the illustrations in 

% 

the Khawarnama, like the text itself, reflects a comparatively restricted range 
of visual discourse and vocabulary. Nevertheless, these illustradons are of 
great importance as regards the portrayal of All as an epic hero, a topic not 
very well known in pictorial art but very probably very widespread in the 
popular imaginadon. In this arucle, we have used three examples from the 
Turkish version of the Khawarnama depicung ‘All’s conflicts in remote 
counuies with very powerful, soraeumes supernatural opponents.’'' 1 Two of 
these illustradons are to be found in the secuon of the work relaung 'All’s 
adventure on Billur Dagi. This describes the fight between Duldul and a lion 
when All and his companions, who, at the request of Muhammad, had 
embarked on a ship and set out for Billur Dagi, finally arrive at the 
mountain. All shouts encouragement to Duldul, thus helping him to 
overcome the lion. 1 * The picture (Fig. 15) shows how Duldul, having been 
attacked by the lion, that seizes his leg in his mouth, kills the lion by bidng it 
in the neck. All is following the conflict from behind a rock on the left. His 
head is surrounded by a halo of flames and his face is replaced by a his name 
“ya 'All”, with gold colouring represenung light. All’s soldiers are to be seen 
behind the hills on the right. The iconographic model for this scene is that 
showing Rahsh, the horse belonging to Rustam, the hero of the Shahnama, 
killing a lion. In setdng out to free Shah Kaykawus, who is held captive in 
Mazandaran, a land inhabited by monsters and other evil creatures, Rustam 
overcomes, one by one, the seven dangers he encounters on the way, finally 
freeing die country from die monsters and witches and liberaung Kaykawus 
and his soldiers from captivity. The first opponent Rustam encounters in this 
tale is a horrendous lion. But it is not Rusuun himself who fights with this 
monster, but his horse Ralish, who is every bit as famous as his master, and 
who bites and kills the lion as it approaches the sleeping Rustam. 11,(1 This 
scene is frequently depicted in the many illustrated copies of the Shahnama 
produced from the beginning of the XIVth century onwards. The killing of 


produced in the first half of the XVIIth century: La Peinture turque d'apres les Manuscrits 
illustres Heme Partie de Murad IVa Mustafa III 1623-1773. Paris. 1971. p. 94. pi. Xa-b. 

1,1 According to the published examples, at least two of these scenes are illustrated in the 
Persian Khawarnama in Tehran. See: Yahya Zoka. op.cit., figs. 21 and 22. These illustrations, 
particularly the one depicting 'Ali slaying the dragon, show that the illustrations in the Turkish 
and Persian versions of the text are very similar in their iconography. 

® Topkapi Palace Museum Library, H. 677, f. 125b. 

Firdevsi. $ehname. trans. Necati Lugal. Ill, Istanbul. 1994. vol. II. pp. 111-113. 
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the lion by Rahsh in these manuscripts became a prototype for the scene 
with Duldul and the lion. 

In the Khawarnama , the second and third ordeals encountered by ‘All 
on Crystal Mountain again resemble those encountered by Rustam in 
Mazandai an. As ' All approaches the mountain, he is suddenly confronted at 
a fountain by a beautiful peri girl. However, when C A1\ realizes that she has 
appeared in order to hold him back and prevent his further progress, he 
becomes angry and attacks her with his sword Dhu al-fiqar (Fig. 16). 
Thereupon the peri disappears and a dragon emerges with a great noise and 
clouds ofdust and earth.'' 7 There are no illustrations in this section of the 
manuscript depicting 'All slaying the dragon, although there are some 
showing him slaying dragons in other similar adventures (Fig. 17).' M The 
similarity between the peri and the creature that Rustam encounters by the 
spring in Mazandaran'*, whose main function is to delay Rustam and lead 
him astray, who is, some time later, transformed into a witch, and whom 
Rustam slays by cutting its body into two with his sword, as well as the 
similarity between the dragons that Rustam encounters in various 
circumstances 70 , indicate the similarity in the portrayal of Rustam and ‘Ali, 
while, at the same time, the similarity in iconographic interpretation of the 
pictures illustrating this theme stresses the inter-textual connection between 
die two epics. When, in the text, 'All approaches the brighdy shining Cyrstal 
Mountain, he appeals to God, asking who had come there before himself, 
whereupon a voice from heaven declares diat only Rustam had come there 
before him. When Rustam asked who would come there after him he was 
told that he could be succeeded only by a stout hearted Arab warrior by the 
name of All. Rustam was given such a glowing account of f Ali’s qualities that 
he declared that if they had been contemporaries he would have been proud 
to have been his servant. Thus, in the text, Ali is not only compared to 
Rustam, but is shown to be his superior. 71 


r ' 7 Topkapi Palace Museum Library. H. 677, f. 126b-127a. 

,i8 'All's encounter with the dragon is treated in a number of different narrations. For one 
of these see: A. Guzel. M. Tatgi. “Hazret-i Ali ilc ilgili bir Manzum Hikaye: Destan-i Ejderha ve 
Hazret-i Ali’ye atfedilen bir Eser: Emsal-i Hazret-i Ali". G.O. Gazi Egitim Fakultesi Dergisi, Vl/I 
(1990). p. 67-89. 

Firdevsi. Shahnama. trans. Necati Lugal. vol. II. p. 123-126. 

70 Gulsen Tczcan. “Islam Tasvir Sanatmda Ejderin Olumu". Unpublished -Masters thesis . 
Ankara. Hacettepe University. 2001. pp. 48-51; 77-90. 

71 Topkapi Palace Museum Library, H. 677. f. 126b. 
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'All’s miraculous qualities are also stressed in the biographies of 

Muhammad and the Shi'i imams as well as in works of a religious literature. 

An interesting point is that these works began to be written at the beginning 

of the XVth century. One of these is a Persian work entitled Ahsan al-Kibar 

by Ibn ‘Arabshah Muhammad completed in 1433, which is known to be the 

first text written on the subject of the Shi‘i imams. The relatively simple, 

fluent style must have been used in order to ensure that die work was 

comprehensible and acceptable to a wide public. 72 One of the illustrated 

copies of the work is now in St Petersburg. The illustrations in the copy of 

the manuscript, prepared for the Safavid Shah Tahmasp in 1526, depict 

scenes from the lives of Muhammad and the Shi'i imams. In these 

• 

illustrations, Muhammad and the imams are poruayed with their heads 
surrounded by haloes and their faces concealed behind veils. 73 The book 
contains pictures depicting All taming a lion and miraculous deeds such as 
an angel, on his orders, raising a Greek up into the air. The second picture 
shows him mounting Duldul, depicted here with crimson spots, while 
Qanbar, again distinguished by his dark complexion, stands behind him. 7i A 
copy of the text illustrated in 1588 is now preserved in die Golestan Palace 
Library. 7 '’ 1 The manuscript, which is illustrated in a style characteristic of the 
XVlth century Shiraz kitabkhanas , contains several illusunration depicting 
scenes from 'All’s life. In the picture depicting the Ghadir-i Khum incident 
(Fig. 18), which is encountered in Shi'i texts from the earliest illustrated 
specimens onwards, the Prophet and f Ali are shown in the centre on a pile 
of camel saddles. Muhammad is shown embracing f Ali affectionately while 
announcing his successor to the observers who have formed a circle around 
them. The faces of both are concealed behind veils and their heads 
surrounded by haloes. 7 '* 


72 Scmsar. op.cit., p.59. 

7-< Ivan Stchoukine, “Qasim ibn. 'Ali cl ses Peintures dans Ics Ahsan al-Kibar", Arts 
Asia tiq ties, XXVIII (1973), pp. 45-59. 

71 Ibid. For other scenes connected with All see fig. 10 and 14. 

7ri For the work registered as no. 2252 see: Semsar, op.cit.. pp.58-67. 

7,1 Illustrations of the Gadir-i Khum incident very similar to the example mentioned above 
are to be found in the illustrated copies of the historical work entitled Rawdat al-$afa by 
Mirkhwand (d. 1497-98) produced in Shiraz at the end of the XVlth century. One of these is in 
manuscript No. 254 in the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin (Arbeny. Blochet et al., op.cit., fig. 
254), the other in the manuscript (unpublished) dated 1571-1572 in the Freer Museum 
collection in Washington D.C. inv.no.s. 86 
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Another text of a similar nature is the mesnevi entitled Athar-i Miizaffar 

• 

containing the biography of Muhammad written in 1516 by Nizam, who had 
worked in die service of both the Timurid and Safavid courts. Two copies are 
known, both produced around the same date for the Safavid elite. The copy 
produced in 1567 is preserved in the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin, 77 
while the copy produced in 1568 is preserved in the Topkapi Palace 
Museum Ubraiy. 7 * The illustrated copies of the Athar-i Muzafiar treat the 
deeds performed by All as die Prophet’s companion and brother-in-arms. 
They also depict subjects treated in the illustrations we have already 
encountered in other manuscripts. For example, in an illustration of the 
Batde of Badr in the Topkapi copy. All is depicted mounted on Duldul 
splitting a Qureish in two with his sword Dhu al-fiqar (Fig. 19). In the 
background Muhammad is observing the incident seated on a camel. Angels 
have descended from heaven to help Ali, and angels are also to be seen 
descending from heaven to help him in an illustration on the same topic in 
the Kulliyat-i Tarikh of 1415-17 mentioned above (f.l54a). ‘Ali is mounted 
on Duldul and is attacking a fleeing Qureish. Here the same iconography is 
rendered in a different style, but in the XVth century manuscript, just as in 
the picture illustrating the “Conquest of Khaibar" (Fig. 5), only the Prophet 
bears a halo while Ali, although a hero, conqueror and victorious 
commander, is not yet invested with this attribute of sanctity. 7,1 On the other 
hand, in the XVlth century illustration prepared for a member of the 
Safavid elite. All’s face, too sacred to portray openly, is concealed behind a 
veil and his head is surrounded by a halo. In the Dublin copy, a number of 
battle scenes and the Gadir-i Khum incident are depicted in line with the 
iconographic preferences and interpretations characteristic of the historical 
texts. In addition to these topics, an additional theme in the 'All 
iconography is to be found in the Dublin manuscript, namely, the 


" For manuscript Inv.No.235 and illustrations see Arbcrry. Blochet. et al. op.cit.. Vol.III, 
Dublin. 1962. p. 13-15. 

7M For information on manuscript (H. 1233) and illustrations see F.Qagman-Z.Tamndi. 
“Osmanli Safevi Ili$kileri (1578-1612) Cer^evesinde Topkapi Sarayi Muzesi Resimli Yazmalanna 
Baki$". Oktay Asianapa Aimagani. Istanbul. 1996. pp.39-43. 

7,1 For a picture illustrating the capture of Khaibar in the Istanbul copy of the Asar-i 
Muzaffer see Cagman-Tamndi. op.cit., PI.3. and in Dublin copy see Ruhrdanz, op.cit., fig.4. 
These examples show that, except for differences in the depiction of'All, a similar iconography 
is employed in the same topics in two works produced at an interval of about 150 years. 
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destruction of the idols in the Kaaba by ‘All and Muhammad. 80 Illustrations 
of this event are encountered in XVIth century illustrations to various 
religious and literary texts. 

Portraits of ‘ All in line with the content are to be found in the works 
generally known as Maqtal, which closely resemble the Ahsan al-Kibar in 
content and were very widespread among the Shiis. The most important of 
these works relating the ordeals of the various prophets, the deaths of 
Fatima, All and Hasan, the fight between Hasan and Yazid, Hasan’s death at 
Karbali and the sufferings and deaths in battle of the Ahl al-Bayt (members 
of the Prophet’s family) is the Rawciat al-Shuhada of Husayn Wa‘iz Kashifi 
(d. 1505). 81 A large number of illustrated copies of the Hadiqat al-Su'ada, 82 
written in Turkish by Fuduli (d. 1556) in the style of Kashifi, and the Maqtal- 
i Al-i RasuP \ written in Turkish by Lami'i Tchelebi (d. 1532), were 
produced in Baghdad at the end of the XVIth and the beginning of the 
XVIIth centuries. Baghdad, in which illustrated copies of the above- 
mentioned Ottoman genealogies were produced, is known to have been a 
very important cultural centre in that period and to have contained studios 
producing large numbers of illustrated manuscripts.** The above-mentioned 
works constitute a large proportion of the texts illustrated in these studios. 
Although in these texts 'All plays a more important and active role, 
illustrations showing All alone or depicting incidents in his own life are not 
very frequently encountered. He is more frequently portrayed by 
Muhammad's side as a member of the Ahl al-Bayt or accompanied by his 
sons, and he is accorded an important role in the Islamic wars. Mr ’ The 
pictures depicting All’s acceptance of the caliphate 80 in a copy of Lami'i 


8,1 Arberry. Blochet el al.. op.cit., pp. 14-15; for an illustration of the Gadirr-i Khum 
incident see fig. 235. 

81 T.W.Arnold. “Ka$ifi". M. VI. pp. 413414. 

w M. Fuad Koprulu, “Fuzuli", /A. IV, pp. 694-695; Selahaddin Gungor. Saadete Ermi$lerin 
Bah<;esi. Istanbul. 1955. 

851 Abdulkadir Karahan. “Lami’i" M. Istanbul. 1993, VII. pp. 13-14. 

81 Filiz Gagman. "XVI. Yuzyil Sonlarinda Mevlevi Dergahlannda Geli$en bir Minyatur 
Okulu,", /. Millcderarast Turkoloji Kongrcsi (Istanbul. 15-20. X. 1973) Tebiigler. Istanbul. 1979. 
pp. 651-77; Rachel Milstein. Miniature Painting in Ottoman Baghdad. Costa Mesa, Ca.. 1990. 

Hr ’ For a catalogue of this group of manuscripts and a complete list of the illustrations see 
Milstein. op.cit., pp. 95-114. 

80 Istanbul, Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts, T. 1958. f. 8a (for the manuscript see 
Kemal Og. "Turk ve islam Eserleri Muzesi'ndeki Minvaturlu Kitaplann Katalogu", $M, III 
(1959), p.54; and Milstein. op.cit.. p.107. 
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Tchelebi’s MaqtaJ-i 'AI-i Rasul copied in 1602, and the trial of Ibn Muldjam, 
by whom All had been mortally wounded, in the copy of the Hadiqat al- 
Su'ada in the Ankara Ethnographical Museum, 87 are examples of the rare 
illustrations treating incidents from ‘All’s own personal life. In the first of 
these (Fig. 20), the caliph, his head surrounded by a halo, is sitting on a 
chair in the mesjid receiving the oath of allegiance. Qanbar stands behind 
him holding Dhu al-fiqar in its sheath, while in the second picture (Fig. 21) 
the wounded 'All is being embraced by his sons Hasan and Husayn and by 
his servant Qanbar. ibn Muldjam, depicted in black, can be seen in the left 
corner, accompanied by his retainers. 

We have already discussed the portraits of 'All in the historical works 
written and illustrated in the studios belonging to the Sunni Ottoman court. 
The portraits of'Ali in the few works with religious content produced for the 
Ottoman court reflect the place occupied by the image of the caliph in 
Ottoman religious iconography and visual discourse. The Siyar-i Nabi , 
composed by Mustafa b. Yusuf Darir in 1388, is a Turkih work relating the 
story of the Prophet and his family, embellished with a number of 
miraculous events. Darir, who entered the Mamluk court in 1377, was the 
chronicler of Sultan Mansur b. Ali. In the Xlllth century, on the orders of 
the then atabek, Barquq, he wrote the Siyar-i Nabi in the style of al-Bahri 
work on the same topic written in the XIHth century in a somewhat 
colloquial style, at the same time embellishing it with popular legends and 
supernatural stories. 88 

The illustrated copy of the Siyar-i Nabi is a six volume work which was 
begun for Murad III (1572-1595) but was completed only after his death. 8 *' 
This manuscript treats the deeds of Muhammad and his inumate circle, with 
All portrayed in his aedve role in the spread of Islam. The illustrations 
follow the text faithfully in stressing the close ties between 'All and 


87 Inv. No. Besim Atalay 573. f. 121a (For the manuscript see Gunscl Renda, “Ankara 
Etnografya Muzesindeki Minyaturlu Yazmalar," Unpublished professorship thesis, Ankara. 
Hacettepe University, 1980, pp. 11-12; Zeynep Celik, “16. yuzyil sonlari ile 17. yuzyil ba$lannda 
Bagdat Uslubunda Hazirlanan Hadikatu's-Sueda Nushalari", Unpublished graduation thesis, 
Ankara. Hacettepe University, 1998. p.27.) 

88 From the first volume of the manuscript copy in the Topkapi Palace Library (H. 1221, f. 
6b) quoted in Tanindi, Siyer-i Nebi, p.26-27. 

** Illustrated Siyer-i Nebi see Tanindi. Siyer-i Nebi. for the text see Mustafa Darir, Kitab-i 
Siyer-i Nebi. simplified version by M. Faruk Gurtunca, 3 volumes. Istanbul, 1977. 
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Muhammad as the Prophet’s constant companion and assistant since the day 
of his birth, as well as his role as son-in-law and the father'of his 
grandchildren. However, in these pictures, which reflect the outlook of the 
Sunni Ottoman court, All, no matter how close he may be to the Prophet, is 
never depicted with a halo and his face remains unveiled. On the other 
hand, the miniatures portraying Ali in the company of the Prophet or 
alone, are more numerous than those depicting the other heroes. 90 In 
addition to his heroic role in the wars of religion, All was also one of the 
“elect", wielding extraordinary strength, sometimes with the assistance of 
angels, sometimes with the moral support of the Prophet. The manuscript 
contains many illustrations containing portraits of‘All some of which will be 
analyzed here to illustrate how All was approached iconographically. 

The section in the Siyar-i Nabi in which one of the military exploits 
undertaken by Ali alone is related in an epic style, together with its 
illustrations, shows how All was perceived and depicted in Ottoman 
painting. On his way back to Medina after the capture of Azap Castle, Alwah 
b. ‘Abid, an aged member of the Banu Nadjdjar, a tribe that lived in ‘Ard-i 
Bayda a remote, waterless, barren wasteland, comes to Muhammad and tells 
him how, because of his conversion to Islam, he has been persecuted and his 
family taken hostage by Mithqal b. Fassah, the powerful but tyrannical ruler 
of the tribe, and begs the Prophet to solve the problem by conquering the 
country. At this point the archangel Gabriel descends from heaven and 
announces to Muhammad that God wishes this mission to be entrusted to 
‘All. Thus commissioned by God, Ali takes the standard entrusted to him 
with the prayers of the Prophet and sets out with his followers. In the course 
of their journey through this difficult terrain they lose their way and, just 
then, there is a terrible noise, and they are suddenly confronted with a 
dragon, eight fathoms long. The soldiers are terrified and fall to prayer. ‘All 
dismounts and advances towards the monster. Taking Dhu al-fiqar from its 
scabbard and uttering battle cries he brings the sword down on the 
creature’s head and severs it from its body (Fig. 22). In the illustration, ‘All, 
dressed in green, has beheaded the monster as it emerges from the bare 
rocks, while, in the foreground, Qanbar is waiting with Duldul. The 
depiction of the lion as an inhabitant of this desolate waste is very probably 

90 For a list of the subjects of the illustrations in all the volumes see: Tanindi, Siyer-i Nebi, 
p.147-163. 
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connected with the image of‘All as the lion of God. In the background the 
soldiers are pointing to the Caliph and biting their fingers in amazement. 
Proceeding on their way to 'Ard-i Bayda, they arrive at an expanse of red 
sand. All the water is dried up by the desert winds and the soldiers begin to 
be die of thirst. When Alwah explains to ‘All that there is a spring not far 
away but that a dreadful lion prevents anyone from approaching it, ‘All, 
declaring that “A lion must be opposed by a lion!”, chooses a group of his 
soldiers and sets out to find the water. On reaching the spring, which flows 
noisily through the green vegetation, they see the lion sleeping under the 
dome formed by a tree. All thereupon takes Dhu al-fiqar from its scabbard 
and with his sword, which shines like flames in the air, splits the body of the 
lion, which, on seeing him had immediately pounced upon him, right down 
to the tail. 91 This picture, to be seen in (Fig. 23), is the exact illustration of 
the text: in the midst of the trees and green vegetation nourished by the 
waters of the spring, in which fish can be seen swimming, c Ali, mounted on 
Duldul, is beheading the lion under the tree with his sword Dhu al-fiqar. In 
die background, the soldiers behind the rocks and Alwah are congratulating 
the Caliph in amazement. ‘All then decides to capture a practically 
inaccessible casde in the land that was home to the lion and so convert the 
occupants to Islam. As night falls, they arrive at the mouth of the well that 
supplies water to the casde. From this well there is a subterranean passage 
leading to die casde, but the mouth of the well is closed by a rock too heavy 
for any human being to lift. Ali places his hand under the stone and, with 
the help of God, raises it from its place and enters the passage that gives 
access to die castle (Fig. 24). Opening with superhuman strength one after 
anodier of the iron gates in the passage that up to then no one had ever 
been able to open, he leads his men into the casde. In the picture, which 
includes all the details of the text, All is depicted with red beard with his 
sword at his waist and his mule and his retainer behind him. He has thrown 
the huge rock at the mouth of the passage aside and raised the first of the 
iron doors. On their reaching the casde, the soldiers are attacked by 
Midiqal’s brother, Marwan, who, however, immediately accepts Islam. 92 After 
this All displays his heroism in several different conflicts and succeeds in 
bringing about the conversion to Islam of a number of communiues. Finally, 
in an encounter with Mithqal’s army, both sides engage in what appears to 

91 Darir. op.cit.. vol. Ill, pp.360-368. 

92 Ibid. pp.369-372. 
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be an interminable conflicL 'All, engaging in single combat, kills Miskal, 
who had refused to accept Islam (Fig. 25). Thus the whole of the Banu 
Nadjdjar tribe are converted to Islam. Muhammad meets c Ali outside 
Medina on his return as victor from this campaign, embraces him and 
congratulates him on the success of his mission. 93 In the picture illustrating 
the end of the story (Fig. 26), c Ali, in the vicinity of the city of Medina, 
represented here by date palms, is kissing the hand of the Prophet, who is 
totally surrounded by sacred light and whose face is concealed by a veil. 

It is clear from these illutrations that although c Ali is not specifically 
depicted as a sacred personality, he is distinguished, as in the Ottoman 
paintings discussed above, by the green attire characteristic of Muhammad 
and his family. His killing the monster at the beginning of the story, his 
slaying the lion in a land untrodden by the foot of man and so providing 
water for his soldiers, and his removal, one after the other, by superhuman 
effort, of the obstacles in the passage way leading to the Tabba castle, is 
reminiscent of the epic heroes, and particularly of the deeds of Rustam as 
discussed above. Although these adventures are very briefly related in the 
text, their detailed treatment in the iconographic programme reflects the 
approach adopted in the illustrations, which stress the legendary aspects of 
'All’s personality and are an indication of his powerful image in the r Ali 
mythology as retained in the visual memory of the Ottoman illustrator. 

The last examples of the image of Ali as perceived in Ottoman court 
culture to be discussed here are to be found in a group of illustrated 
manuscripts that could be described as semi-religious. These works consist of 
a group of illustrated copies of the Falnama from a book of divinatiori M 
prepared in the 1550’s for the Safavid Shah Tahmasp. Falnamas are known 
to have been produced and utilized in the Ottoman court from very early 
ages." In the double pages in the illustrated copies of the Falnamas 
produced at the end of the XVIth or the beginning of the XVIIth century, 
one page is devoted to the text of the prophecy while the other page 
contains a picture of the person to which the prophecy refers. The pre- 


93 Ibid. pp. 388-389. 

94 For this work, which now dispered and scattered through various collections, see Rachel 
Milstein, K. Ruhrdanz, B. Schmiz, op.cit., p. 65 ff. 

" For the content of these Falnamas and for Ottoman texts belonging more particularly 
to the reign of Mehmed II see I, Hikmet Ertaylan, Falnamc, Istanbul. 1951. 
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Islamic prophets, Muhammad himself and the Shi‘i imams, the miracles 
frequently related in Islamic mythology, incidents, personages and creatures 
connected with the Last Judgment, stories, zodiacs and well-known 
personages and heroes from works of literature are all portrayed in 
connection with the text of the prophecy. 00 As could well be expected, a 
large number of these pictures are concerned with c Ali. Some of them, 
portraying ‘All as a religious warrior slaying the infidels, reproduce the 
image generally accepted in visual culture. He is fighting, mounted on 
Duldul, with Dhu al-fiqar in his hand, while angels descend from heaven to 
assist him. In contrast to the Siyar-i Nabi illustrations his face is veiled and 
his head is surrounded by a halo. 07 In addition to the topics and 
iconographic types frequently illustrated in relation to texts with very 
different contents, there are also illustrations of incidents that appear in 
legendary accounts of his life in which the mythological and religious aspects 
of‘All’s personality are stressed, such as his killing a huge dragon while still 
a baby in his cot (Fig. 27) 0H and his joining the Prophet and the other imams 
and innocents before the judgment seat on Doomsday. 00 

From around the middle of the XVIIth century onwards there was a 
slow-down in the production of illustrated manuscripts. In almost all the 
Muslim countries the narrative paintings in the loose-leaf paintings was 
largely replaced by the production of painted or black ink drawings of a 
certain individual or scene. On the other hand, a large number of pictures 
of various dimensions produced, particularly in Iran, using very different 
materials and media have survived to the present day. Pictures are known to 
have been accepted and used, particularly during the Qadjar epoch (1785- 
1925), as a means of expression by much larger groups. Besides depictions 
of All and the Ahl al-Bayt 100 there are frequent depictions of the Karbala 
incident and of the ordeals suffered by Husayn and his close friends. 101 


For a list of illustrations in the known copies of the Falnamas see R. Milstein, K. 
Ruhrdanz. B. Schmitz, op.cit.. p.83-75. 

17 For an example of these pictures see Tanindi. Siyer-i Nebi, Min. IX. 
w Besides those reproduced here, the same subject is illustrated in the Falnamas in the 
Dresden Sachsischen Landesbibliothek. See Karin Ruhrdanz. “Die Miniaturen in der dresdener 
Falnama". Persies XII (1987), fig.7. 

‘■ K ‘ For reproduction of the illustration of the Last Judgment scene in the Falnama see 
Ruhrdanz, op.cit. fig.4. 

100 A mirror case produced in the “rugani" or lacquer technique may be given as an 
example of this type of work. On the case, which was produced in the second half of the XIXth 
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The examples mentioned here show very clearly how the portraits of c Ali 
were shaped by historical narrations and legends. 'All appears in these 
narradves, be it oral or written, in his family as the Prophet’s son-in-law and 
the father of his grandchildren, as well as in his important role in the history 
of Islam as Caliph, with all the attributes of one of the principal supporters 
of the Prophet. Sometimes he is portrayed with all die sacred and legendary 
qualities that raise him to the level of the Prophet, in line with the beliefs of 
the community addressed. Although the different attitudes towards 'All in 
accordance with different times and places and in cultures with a different 
approach to Islam have resulted in different renderings of his portrait, 
images of 'All are seen to occupy a very important place in die relatively few 
examples of religious art. As can be seen from the examples given 
throughout diis essay, All’s identity in Muslim visual discourse has tended to 
move from the historical to the legendary, giving his portraits the 
characteristics of a legendary hero integral to Muslim forms of belief. 
Another point indicated by these pictures is a definite stereotypical portrayal 
of Ali in almost all of them. His face is not always portrayed with a halo and 
his face is not always veiled, he is always depicted with red hair and beard, 
with Dhu al-fiqar in his hand or at his waist, and Qanbar with Duldul. The 
production of portraits reflecting these physical attributes in workshops far 
removed from one another in time and place, the depiction of All in 
accordance with a common memory on the part of die artists clearly shows 
that these pictures display an image diat is shared by the audience. 


century and is now preserved in Bernisches Historisches Museum in Bern, there is a picture of 
’All seated in the centre holding Zulfikar and surrounded by his followers. The Ascension of 
Muhammad is depicted in a small Dhu al-fiqar above. See Royal Persian Painting. The Qajar 
Epoch 1785-1925. cd. L.S.Diba. M. Ekhtiyar. New York. 1998. pp.257-258. The Qajar Shah Nasr 
al-Din (1848-96) is known to have commissioned medals bearing a picture of'Ali. In some 
portraits the Shah can be seen wearing these medals on his chest. See op.cit. pp.244-47. 

101 The screen paintings produced in large numbers to be hung in the dervish lodges and 
coffeehouses in which Ta'ziya ceremonies were held constitute an important group of these 
works. See: Peter Chelkowski. “Narrative Painting and Recitation in Qajar Iran". Muqainas. 
VI.(1989). pp.98-111; Peter Chelkowski. “Popular Arts. Patronage and Piety" Royal Persian 
Paintings. 1998, pp.90-99; Les Pcintres populates de la Legendc persane / Popular Paintings 
and the Persian Legend. Paris, undated. Similar scenes are depicted on tiles on the walls of 
dervish lodges and, sometimes, of civil institutions (Hadi Seyf, Peisian Painted Tiles. Tehran. 
1997, pp.8>91). Furthermore, in Iran, just as in Ottoman territories, 'Ali and the Ahl al-Bayt are 
frequently depicted on pictures on the back of glass generally regarded as folk art. See: Hadi 
Seyf. Eglomise. Painting on the Back of Glass. Tehran. 1993. pp.9S-102. 
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Figure I. Calligraphic picture based on the name AH. collage. Topkapt Palace Museum Library. II 

2152. Ob 
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Figure 2. Muhammad and the Companions. Tahan. Tarikli Figure 3. Ali in the kittle of Siflin Tahari. TdnUi al-Rituil hw al-Mnluk. Persian 

(il-Rn\ul wa al-Muluk. Persian translation by Bal'ami. end translation by Kal'anu. end of Xlllth or beginning of XIVth century. Washington 

of Xlllth or beginning XIVth century. Washington D C.. D.C.. Smithsonian Institute. Freer Gallery of An. F. 1947. 19. f 97a 

Smithsonian Institute. Freer Gallery of Art. F 1957. 16. f 

157a. 
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Figure 4 All in the bailie of Uhud. Rashid al Dm. Djwni al Tawdrlkh (Tabriz 1314). Topkapi Palace 

Museum Library. H 1653. f 163a 



Figure 5 

All in ihc bailie of 
Khaibar Hali? Abni. 
KulIluibi Ulrikh. 
(Heral. 1415-17) 
Topkapi Palace 
Museum Library. B 
2X2.1 I6*)a 
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Figure 6.‘All Ahmatfi. /vtu/irf/irnfl/nfl, (Edimc' 1 . c 1475). Venice, Bibliotcca Narinnale Marciana. cod or 57. f l‘)7a 
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Figure 7. The first four caliphs. Seyyid Loqinan Ashuri. ZuMai al Tiiwdrfkli 
(Istanbul. 1583). Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts. Istanbul. 1073. f. 48a. 
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Figure S Muhammad and the first four caliphs Yusuf b Abd al HadT. SHulanania.i Baghdad. 1597* 

Topkapi Palace Museum Library. H 1324. f. 23b 
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Ankara. Rlhmgraphical Museum. 8457. f. 7b 



Warqa wa GiiMuili. (Konya *. Iirst half of Xllllh century). Topkapi Palace Museum 

Library. H 841. f. 69b. 
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figure 11. Muhammad and ihc lirsl four caliphs. Fudawsi. Sluilnuinui. Washington D.C.. Smithsonian Inslilulc. Freer (iallcry of 

Art. F. 1929. 26 
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Pigure 12 The Ascension of Muhammad. Nishaburi. Injure 13 All killing an mhdcl Amir Khusraw Dihlawi, Klioimn. (Shira/. 1477 78). 

Qisns i Anbiytl. (?, second half of the With century). Topkapi Palace Museum Library. H 795. f. 28a 

Inpkapi Palace Museum Library. H. 1228. f. 152b 
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Figuie l(> All annihilating ine wilcn on ttiilur Uagi A/iawariut/na (I urkish translation). end ol XVth 

century),Topkapi Palace Museum Library. H. 677. f. 90a 



Figure 17. Ah slaying the monster Ibn Hisham. Klidwarudiiui ( Turkish translation). ( end oi a vm 

century). Topkapi Palace Museum Library. H. 677. f 99a. 
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Fij-ufe IS The Prophet proclaiming Ah as Caliph at Ghaifir i Khum. Figure 19. The battle oi Badr Nizam. Atlun-i M unit far. 

Ibn ’Arabshah Muhammed. Ahsan alKibar (Shiraz. 1588) Tehran. (Shiraz. 1568). Topkapi Palace Museum Library. II. 1233, f %b 

Golesian Palace Ubrary. Reg 2252. 
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f igure 20 Muslim swearing allegiance lo‘Ali. Lami'T Tchelcbi. Figure 21 Death of'Ali Fuztili. Hntiiqat nl Su'aiUi 

Mtu/ial i Al i Rau'il, (Baghdad. 1602). Museum of Turkish and Islamic (Baghdad. 1600). Ankara Ethnographical Museum. Bcsim Atalay, 

Art' Istanbul. T 1958,f Sa no 573.f 121a 
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Figure 22. "All slaying the dragon Darir. Siyar-i NabT( Istanbul. 15‘>5). Figure 23 'All slaying I he lion Darir, Siyor-i Nabf (Istanbul. 1505). 

Topkapi Palace Museum Library. H 1223. f. 70b Topkapi Palace Museum Library. H 1223. f. 74b 
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l iguic 24 All entering the castle through the subterranean passage. Darfr. Figure 25. ‘All killing Miihqal. Siyar-i NabU Istanbul. 1595). Topkapi 
Si\ar-i Naht (Istanbul. 1595). Topkapi Palace Museum Library. II 1223. Palace Museum Library. H. 1223. f. 103a. 

f 76b. 
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Figure 26 Muhammad meeting All outside Medina Darir. Figure 27 All as an infant in his cot killing a dragon Fdlmlnui. (Istanbul. 

Siyar-i Nnbii Istanbul. 1595). Topkapi Palace Museum Library. loginning of XVIIth century). Topkapi Palace Museum Library. 

H. 1223. f 105a H. 1702. f. Mb 







THE ICONOGRAPHY OF BEKTASHIISM A SURVEY OF 
THEMES AND SYMBOLISM IN CLERICAL COSTUME, 
LITURGICAL OBJECTS AND PICTORIAL ART* 

FREDERICK DE JONG 
1. Historical Prolegomena 

Ever sincethe beginning of the turkish conquest and setdement of 
Anatolia in the eleventh century, the proportion of the region’s Sunn! 
population to its Shl'i populauon has been difficult to establish for any 
period of its history 1 . The Shl'I segment has often been qualified as 
heterodox, presumably in differentiation from the orthodox or Sunni 
segment of the population 2 . In present-day Turkey, the various sects 
concerned, the Tahtacis, the Cepnis, the Abdals\ the Bektashis, and the 
broad mass of Alawis who do not belong to any of the groups mentioned are 
normally referred to by the generic term Qizilbash*, by those who do not 
belong to these sects. The terms most widely used by the members of the 
sects to refer to themselves are Alawa (Aliyan) or Caferi. The first term 


* Reprinted from Manuscripts of the Middle East. 4 (1989). pp. 7-29. 

I wish to express ray gratitude to Maurtha Dukas for her helpful comments on an earlier 
version of this article. 

1 For a description of the conquest, see e.g. S. Vryonis, The Decline ofMediexal Hellenism 
in Asia Minor and the Proces of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century. 
Berkeley etc. 1971, chapter 2. 

2 Cf. Vryonis. op. cit., 371. For more data on the heterodox groups, see e.g. M.F. Koprulu. 
Les origines de I’Empire ottoman, Paris 1935, 114 ff. (Mainly based upon 'Ashiqpashazada's 
Tavarikh-i Al-i ’Othman.) 

s Cf. I.M. Eri$en & K. Saraancigil. Hact Bektaf Veli. Bcktafilik ve Alerilik Tarihi, n.p. 
[Istanbul]: Ay Yayinevi 1966. 95 ff. Frequently, the Yezidis, the Ahl-i Haqq and the Nusayris are 
also qualified as Qizilbash. 

The term Qizilbash. which literally means redheads, was used for the first supporters of 
the Safavids in the era of Shah Isma'll's father. Haydar (d. 1488): cf. A. Golpinarli, 'Qizilbash'. 
/A, vi, 789-95. They wore red headgear in commemoration of the blood-soaked headgear of the 
partisans of 'Ali in the battle of $iffln. Other explanations exist, however, cf. M. 6rdz, 
Turkiye'de Alevllik-Bektafllik. Istanbul 1977. 88. See also R.M. Savory. Kizil-Bajb'. v. 243. 

The pejorative sense the term Qizilbash has in present-day Turkey (but not e.g. among the 
Alevi Turks in Bulgaria) is of recent date, perhaps as recent as the beginning of the 19th 
century: cf. I. Melikoff. Le probleme Kizilba*'. Turcica. VI (1975). 49. 
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points to their belief in the Divinity of the Imam ‘All. This conviction is the 
cornerstone of the 'Alawa belief systems and makes these sects stand out as 
present-day representatives of the ghulat traditions in Islam 5 . The term 
Dja'fari refers to the presumed conformity of religious belief and practice 
widi the tnadhhab of the Imam Dja'far al-Sadiq 0 , to whom one of the most 
important texts in use among the Alawa sects in Turkey and elsevhere 7 , the 
Buyruk *, is attributed. 

The Anatolian Shi'ites were persecuted in the early sixteenth century' 1 ; 
die Ottoman authorities perceived them as an internal threat to the stability 
of the Empire because of the numerous indications of their loyalty to the 
monarch of the Savafid state. Shah Isma'il 10 . One efect of diese persecutions 
seems to have been that ’Alawa Islam functioned increasingly within the 
framework of die Bektashi order. n 


5 I.e. the traditions which attribute supra-human or Divine qualities to the Imam 'All. On 
the early gul.it and on the problems concerning the meaning of the term, which is used by 
disapproving outsiders only, see W. al-Qadi. "The Development of the Term Ghulat in Muslim 
Literature with Special Reference to the Kaysaniyya'. A. Dietrich (ed.). Akten des VII. 
Kongresses fur Aiabistik i ind Islamwissenschaft Gottingen 1976 [Abh. der Akad. d. Wiss. 
GottingenJ. 295-319; cf. M.G.S. Hodgson. Ghulat’. £/*. II. 1093 ff. 

Other present-day representatives of gulit traditions are the Shabak and the Ka’ka’iyya (in 
Iraq), the Ahl-i Haqq or ’Ali-Ilahis (in Iran. Iraq and Turkey), the Yezidls (in Turkey. Iraq and 
Syria), and the Nusayris (in Turkey and Syria). 

" Cf. B. Noyan. 'Haci Bekta$-> Veli ve sosyal Duzen’. TFA. XIX. 11. no. 220 (Kasim 1967), 

4570. 

7 See below, note 33. 

H Imarn-i Cafer BujTugu. Istanbul: Ayyildiz kitabevi (n.d.) has nothing to do with the text 
in use among the Alevi sects. The Alevi Buyruk. together with a number of variants found in 
manuscripts in private possession in various parts of Turkey, was published by S. Aytekin under 
this title (Buyruk). Ankara: Emek Basim-Yayinevi 1958. A substantially different version of the 
Bu)Tiik is mentioned by Z.V. Togan. 'Londra ve Tahrandaki Islami yazmalardan bazilanna dair', 
iTED. Ill/1-2 (1959-1960), 152. This text seems to be the western Turkish version of 
Tawakkuli’s Safwat al-$afa. 

11 H. Sohrweide, 'Der Sieg der Safaviden in Persien und seine Ruckwirkungen auf die 
Schiiten Anatoliens im 16. Jahrhundert'. Der Islam. 41 (1965). 152 and passim. See also C.H. 
Imber, The persecution of the Ottoman Shi’ites according to the muhimme defterleri. 1565- 
1585’. Der Islam. 56 (1979). 245-273. 

10 Cf. R.M. Savory. Iran under the Safatids. Cambridge etc., 1980, 40. On the problem of 
the historical relations between Safari Islam, the gulat sects and related movements, see M.M. 
Mazzaoi. The Origins of die Safawids. Si'ism. $ufism, and the Gulat. Wiesbaden 1972 [= 
Freiburger Islamstudien, Band III]. 

11 Cf. Melikoff. ’Le probleme Kizilba$‘. 52. 
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The origins of the Bektashi order are obscure 12 and our knowledge of its 
history is fragmentary. 11 ' Hadji Bektash-i Wall, the supposed founder of the 
order, 11 is thought to have been a descendent of the Imam Musa al-Kazim, 
through Musa ’s son Ibrahim. 1 * His birth date and the date of his death are 
uncertain but have been computed from chronograms as 646/1248 and 
738/1337*°. In the writings attributed to Hadji Bektash which have come 
down to us, nothing suggests Shi‘a leanings 17 . This would seem to point to a 
shift in the theological orientation of Bektashism in a later period, probably 
as the result of the incorporation of elements of ghulat teaching into the 
belief system of the Bektashi sect 18 . 


12 On this problem, see e.g. Keuprulu Zade Mehmed Fuad Bey [M. Fuad Koprulu], 'Les 
origines du Bektachisme. Essai sur le developpement historique de l'heterodoxie Musulmane 
en Asie Mineure’. Actes du congies international d'histoire des religions ... 1923. Paris 1925, x‘‘ 
section 391-411, and the recent article by 1. Melikoff 'Un ordre de dervichcs colonisateurs: Les 
Bektashis. Leur r6le social et leurs rapports avec les premiers sultans ottomans'. Memorial Outer 
Lutfi Barkan. Paris 1980 [= Bibliotheque de I'lnstitut fran^ais d eludes anatoliennes d'Istanbul 
XXVIII], 149-157. 

** A recent contribution to our knowledge of the history is S. Faroqhi, Der Bektaschk 
Orden in Anatolian (vom spaten ftinfzehnten Jahrhunderts bis 1826), Vienna 1981 (= WZKM, 
Sonderband 2). See also F. DJong. The Takiya of Abd Allah al-Maghawirl (Qayghusuz Sultan) 
in Cairo. A historical sketch and a description of Arabic and Ottoman Turkish materials relative 
to the history of the Bektashi takiya and order preserved at Leiden University Library’, Turcica. 
XIII (1981), 242-260. 

11 For the basic positions concerning this problem, see J.K. Birge. The Bektashi Order of 
Dervishes. London 1837, 40 ff. (Hadji Bektash did found the order); I.H. Uzun<;ar*il». Osmanh 
Devleti Te$kilatmdan Kapukulu OcakJari. 2 vols.. Ankara 1943, 44 (= Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Yayinlarindan, VIII Seri. No. 12], i, 148; and F.W. Hasluck. Christianity and Islam under the 
Sultans, Oxford 1929. 488-493 (Haci Bekta$ did not found the order). 

M Rifat Efendi. Mir'at al-maqasid ft daf i kmalasid. Istanbul 1293, 1876, 181. 

*° Birge, 34 f. Other dates have come down to us; cf. A. Golpinarli, Vilayet-Name. 
Manakib-i Hiinkar Haci Bekta$-i Veli. Istanbul: Inkilap Kitabevi 1958. p. xx (mentions the year 
669; 1270-71 as the year of Haci Bekta$'s death). See A.C. Ulusoy. Hiinkar Haci Bektaf Veli w 
Alevi-Bektap Yolu. Hacibekta$ 1980. 62 ff.. for a discussion of the various opinions concerning 
the date of Haci Bekta$'s death. 

17 Of these writings known as the Maqalat, various editions exist in Ottoman Turkish as 
well as in modern Turkish. A relatively well-executed edition is the one by S. Aytekin, which was 
published in Ankara: Emek Basim-Yayinevi 1954. It contains an introduction of seventeen pages 
and a glossary. 

18 For a comprehensive discussion of this and related issues, see I. Melikoff, 'Recherches 
sur les composantes du syncretisme Bektachi-Alevi', Studia Turcologica memoriae Alexii 
Bombaci dicata. Naples 1982 (= Istituto Universitario Orientale. Seminario di Studi Asiatici. 
Series Minor xixj. 379-395. 
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For seemingly administrative purposes, the Bektashi sect was treated as a 
sufi order by the Ottoman administration. According to Bektashi tradition, 
this order under Sersem ‘All Sultan (d. 977/1569-70) became a separate 
centralized organisation which controlled a network of tekkes over the 
Empire 10 . To what degree the rise of the Bektashi order can be attributed to 
its links wihth the Janissaris is a matter still open for investigation' 20 . Its fate in 
1826, when the order was suppressed following the destruction of the 
Janissaris' 21 in that year, is normally attributed to the connection between 
both entities' 2 ' 2 . This view, however, has been challenged recendy and 
alternative, more complex explanations have been advanced 25 . About two 
decades later, around 1850, the Bektashis could manifest themselves again; 
tekkes were rebuilt or restored, and the order went through a moderate 
revival in the following decades, recovering part of its glory but never 
regaining its past prominence 21 . 

Inside Bektashiism, a situation of protracted conflict existed, and in fact 
still exists, between its two branches: the Mudjarrad or Babagan branch and 
the Tchelebi or Sofiyan branch 2r *. The former knows the vow of celibacy for 
its clerus, as is indicated by its name (mudjarrad: celibate), while a de facto 
prohibition against ummarried clergy exists in the latter. 

The Tchelebi branch is led by the presumed descendants of Hadji 
Bektash and Kadindjik Ana, also known as Fatima Badji or Fatima Nuriye, 
the daughter of one of the notables of an Oghuz tribe 20 . According to an 
account in one of the versions of the Wilayemama of Hadji Bektash-i Wali, 

10 A. Sirri (Dede Baba). Al-Rjsala al-Ahmadlya ft Ta'rlkh al-Tariqa al-Bckiashlya, Cairo 

1959, 27. 

20 On ihe nature of these links, see Birge. 46 ff. and 74 ff.. and also Uzuncar$ili, i, 150. 

21 The classic contemporary account fo the suppression of the Bektashi order and the 
destruction of the Janissaris is found in Mehmed Es’ad Efendi. Uss-i Zafer, Istanbul 1243. 

22 a. e.g. Birge. 77. 

25 S. Faroqhi. 'Bektaschikloster in Anatolien vor 1826-Fragestcllungcn und 
Quellenprobleme'. Dcr Islam. Ill (1976)/1. 43 ff. 

2<l Birge. 78 ff. 

2 ’ M.T. Oytan, Bektafiligin igyiizu. Dibi. Kdfcsi. Yuzfi »r Asian Ncdir?, Istanbul 1978, 348 f. 

2,1 The classisc statement of the claims of the leaders of the Tchelebi branch for supremacy 
is Ahmad Djamal a Win Efendi.. Mudafa’a. Istanbul 1326. The authority of the supreme leaders 
of the Tchelebi branch was strengt hened considerably in the course of the XVIIIth century; cf. 
Faroqhi. Bektaschikloster’, 41 f. The Tchelebi branch itself has a number of sub-branches, of 
which the most important are the Hudadatliler and the Murselliler; see Eri$en/Samancigil, 114, 
and Ulusoy. 69 ff. 
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Kadincik Ana became pregnant after having performed his ablutions and 
which contained some drops of blood from his nose 27 . The heads of the 
Tchelebi branch claim to be descendants from the two children she bore 
later 28 . 

According to Bektashi tradition, the introduction of celibacy for babas, 
goes back to Balim Sultan (d. 925/1519)* 1 . This innovation is held to mark 
the historical beginning of the Mudjarrad branch, which became the 
dominant branch of Bektashism known as the Bektashi order. The 
subsequent heads of the order, with the title of Dede Baba (grandfather), 
resided in the central dargah of the order near Kir§ehir. The candidates for 
this supreme leadership possition were normally selected by an electoral 
college of unmarried members of the order with the rank of Dede (see 
below, note 76) and confirmed in office by imperial ferman so . 

After the closure of the tckkes and the prohibition of the sufi orders in 
Turkey in 1925, Bektashism continued to be adhered to by a sizeable 
number of people 31 and liturgical meetings continue to be held semi- 
clandestinely in private homes till the present day 32 . Outside Turkey, 
Bektashi communities still exist in the countries of southeastern Europe 33 
and in the U.S.A. M . 


27 Cf. E. Gross. Das Vilajetnamc des Haggi Bcktasch. Ein turkisches Derwischewangclium, 
Leipzig 1927 [= Turkjsche Bibliothck No. 25]. 46 and 115 f. 

28 See e.g. I.Z. Eyuboglu, Butrin Yonleriyle Bekta$jlik-Ale\iIik. Istanbul: Yeni Qigir Kitabevi 
1980. 142. This book is probbably the most comprehensive recent work in Turkish on the 
subject. 

211 Eri$en Samancigil. 115 f.; Ulusoy, 72 ff. 

30 The institution of this practce is ascribed to Sersem ‘All Sultan (d. 977/1569-70); see A. 
Sirri (Dede Baba), ai-Mudhakkira al-Tafsiriya li-Sharh al-Tariqa al-'Aliya al-Bektashiya, Cario 
1949.11. 

31 In 1952, the number of Bektashis in Turkey was put at about 30.000: Cahiers de /'Orient 
contemporiain, XXVI (1952), 251. But compare Noyan, 4570. who gives an estimate of thirteen 
million for the total number of Caferis in Turkey. See also A. Gokalp. T6tes rouges et bouches 
noires, Paris 1980, 14. 14. who estimates their number at ten million. 

32 I. Melikoff. ’L’Ordre des Bekta$i apres 1826’. Turcica, 15(1983). 170. 

33 The Bektashi order was suppressed in Albania, as were all denominations in that 
cauntry; see A. Popovic, ‘La communaute musulmane d’Albanie dans la periode post-ottomane’, 
ZB. XIX/2 (1983). 199 f. 

Bektashi communities and tekkes exist in Bulgaria (Tchelebi branch). Greece (Tchelebi 
branch), and Yugoslavia ( Mudjarrad branch). For details, sec F. De Jong. Islamic Sects in 
Southeastern Europe’ (in preparation). In Egypt, the Bektashi order was much involved with 
the Court until 1952; cf F. Dcjong, ’Aspects of the Political Involvement of Sufi Orders in 20th- 
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2. The contex of the iconography: elements of dogma and ritual 3 * 

Bektashism is not a single consistent and codified cosmological system 
with a fixed set of religious practices. Nevertheless, the various clusters of 
beliefs and practices which have made up Bektashism at different places and 
times have several elements in common 3 ". These elements are largely shared 
with Alawa Islam and point either to their common roots or to a cultural 
osmosis between these ghulat sects. 37 

One of the central dogmas in Bektashism is that the Imam All was a 
manifestation of the divine on earth. The evidence proriding the basis for 
this belief is found in the Bektashi/ Alawa version of the mirac and the 
interconnected story of the Assembly of die Forty (Kirklar meclisi)™. These 
traditions are related and on record in numerous nefes (hymns) and in the 
Buyruk v \ Various versions with minor variations exist which contain 
essentially the following account: 

During the Mi'radj, Muhammad the Prophet requested God to remove 
the veils between diem so that His Prophet might not anly hear Him but also 
see Him. This reques was granted: the veils were removed and Muhammad 
found himself face to face with the Imam ‘All. During his miraculous 
nocturnal ascent the Throne, Muhammad had met a lion on his way and 
had thrown a ring in the animal s mouth to distract and silence him. Later, 


Century Egypt (1907-1970)in G.R. Warburg and U.M. Kupferschmidt (ed.), Islam. 
Nationalism and Radicalism in Egypt and the Sudan . New York 1983, 193 f. The order ceased to 
exist on Egyptian soil in 1965. In southeastern Europe. Alevi communities are nowadays found 
in Bulgaria only. 

31 Xh. Kallajxhi. Bektashizmi dhe Teqeja Shqiptare n'Amerike. New York 1964. 

3:1 For this article. 1 define the term iconography as: the traditional or conventional images 
and symbols assaciated with or referring ta (a) religious and/or legendary subject(s). 

Ml Apart from the publications mentioned in the following notes, the reader is referred to 
my foi thconi book Islamic Sects in Southeastern Europe' for a more detailed discussion of Alevi 
and Bektashi belief and ritual practice in general and in the area mentioned in the title of the 
book in particular. 

37 On this problem, see MelikofF. ’Recherches sur les composantes', passim. 

w Other terms referring to this occasion are Kirklar Gecesi (the Night of the Forty) and 
Kirklar Sofrasi (the Banquet of the Forty). 

3 ' 1 The edition of the Buyruk mentioned in onte 8 gives two versions of the events of the 
Kirklar meclisi; cf. p. 7 f.. and 155 ff. 
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at a certain moment during the Assembly of the Forty, 'All suddenly took 
this same ring out of his mouth and gave it back to Muhammad 10 . 

In order to gain access to this event, Muhammad had to belittle himself 
before the door of the house of his daughter Fatima where the meeting was 
in progress. When he was eventually admitted, after announcnig himself not 
as the Prophet but as the poor one (al-faqir) t he saw a gathering of 39 
people, including the Twelve Imams, his daughter Fatima, and his wife 
Khadidja, presided over by the Imam ‘All. Muhammad then proceeded to 
ask about the nature of the curious gathering and was told that this was the 
Assembly of the Forty. When he replied by observing that there were only 39 
persons present, it was pointed out to him that their number was forty 
because of the spiritual presence of Salman-i Pak (Farisi), the aid and 
companion of die Imam ‘All (see below). Thereafter, ‘All took a grape from 
die table in front of him, pressed it, and began to fill the glasses on the table 
with its juice from which those present drank^ 1 . Then, intoxicated, die party 
rose and started to dance, moving around in a circle with each of the 
participants turning simultaneously around his own axis. The main liturgical 
gatherings of the Bektashis and the Alawas are basically dramatic re¬ 
enactments of the Kirklar mcclisi 12 . 

On these occasions both sexes are present and mix to a cansiderable 
degree. Raki or wine 13 and food are ceremoniously consumed and ritual 


10 The Imam 'All was also knows as al-haydar (the lion) and as asad Allah al-ghalib (the 
victorious lion of God). Bektashis tend to understand these names as references to 'Ali’s 
metamorphosis into a lion as related in the mi'rSdj account mentioned here. 

11 A Tahtaci version of the story, recorded by K. Ozbayri. Tahtacilar re Yorukler. Paris 
1972 (= Biblioteque archeologique et istorique de I'lnstitut franc a is d'archeologie d’lstanbul, 
xviii), 47. mentions that Muhammad was admitted after he had produced the grape. In an Ale\i 
nefes, mentioned by E. Borel. 'Les poetes Kizil Bach et leur musique', REI. 1946. 109, 181, it is 
Selman-i Pak and not 'AH who passes the grape. 

12 Melikoff, 'Qizilbash', 64. The liturgical meeting of the Bektashis of the Babagan branch 
has hlittle in common with the sometimes very eleborate and detailed re-enactments of the 
events of the Kirklar meclisi of some of the Alevi sects. Many of the elements of ritual, however, 
are justifeed by the Assembly of the Forty. Further details may be found in my forthcoming 
study mentioned in note 33. 

13 Alevis and Bektashis do not recognize sunni idjma concerning the prohibition of 
alcoholic beverages. The verses of the Qoran on wine drinkig and its prohibition are believed to 
be later additions, inserted by the enemies of the partians of the chl-i beyt. At the same time, a 
Qoranic justification is found for the consumption of raki, by reading die term kawthar in sura 
108 as a synonym for this drink, and by understanding the 'pure drink' to be given by God 
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dances are performed. With some Bektashi groups, a live white rooster is 
brought in at a certain point in the ritual to be blessed by the celebrating 
Baba. The animal is subsequendy sacrifeced outside the meeting hall and 
prepared to be eaten later. The Bektashi groups who practice this custom 
consider the white rooster as the most precious animal for sacrifice, which 
they refer to as Ccbrsul kurbani, the sacrifice of Gabriel. On the symbolic 
level, the sacrifice of the rooster, indeed, seems to be perceived as the 
sacrifice of the Archangel Gabriel himself". With the Babagan branch, 
however, the sacrifice of a rooster is not part of the standard liturgical ritual. 
Nevertheless, the idea of the rooster as a symbol for the Archangel Gabriel 
has sometimes found da concrete expression in Bektashi art (see below). 

Additional evidence for the Divinity of ‘All was provided by the events 
surrounding his death. After having predicted his own death, he informed 
his sons Hasan and Husayn that a veiled man would come to the house after 
his death. This stranger would load ‘All's corpse on a camel and lead it away 
for burial. He prohibited his sons from intervening, and instructed them not 
to follow the veiled man or to ask him questions. When, indeed, the 
predicted events took place, Hasan and Husayn could not restrain 
themselves and eventually ran after the man to find out who he was. When 
they caught up with him, they insisted upon knowing his identity. Then, the 
stranger lifted his veil and showed his face: it was ‘All himself, miraculously 
carrying his own body to the grave 45 . 

Since 'All believed to have been the manifestation of God on earth, he is 
held to be the sahib-i risala, i.e. the originator of the Qoran, while 
Muhammad is referred to as the nabq-i risala i.e. the mouthpiece of ‘All. A 
different way of formaluting this relationship, found in ghulat texts, is that 
the exoteric (zahir) espect of the Divine came into the world with 
Muhammad, While in its esoteric (batin) aspect the Divine is identical with 
‘All. In other words: Muhammad and ‘All are both manifestations of the 


(Qoran 76:21) equally as a reference to raki (there is no drink more pure than strong raki, as 
the argument runs). 

11 Cf. Melikoff. "Qizilbash'. 62 ff.; idem. ‘Recherches’. 384; and J.-P. Roux, Les traditions 
des nomades de la Turquie meridionale. Paris 1970 (= Bibliotheque archeologique et 
historique de l'lnstitut frangais d'archeologie d'lstanbul, XXIV], 257 (for this practice among 
the Tahtacis). 

1:1 This part of the Bektashi/Alevi tradition has come down to us in nefes only, see e.g. S.N. 
Ergun. Bcktafi $airleri ve NefesJeri. 3 vols.. Istanbul 1955, Ill, 35. 
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same Divine reality. In this way, Allah, Muhammad and ‘All form a sort of 
Trinity (referred to in 'Alawa Islam as the ii^Icr) manifesting one and same 
Truth (haqiqa), and thought of as a miraculous unity 40 . In everyday speech, 
the presence of this idea of miraculous unity becomes clear from the fact tat 
the names Muhammad and ‘All are never used separately but are always 
pronounced as one name: Muammedali. Similarly, in the salavat formulas in 
Arabic which are said by Bektashis at the end of certain prayers, the part ‘wa- 
‘ala al-i Muhammad' (and on the relatives of Muhammad) is understood as 
wa-'ala 'Ali-Muhammad' (and on Alimuhammed), i.e. on Muhammad and 
‘All as the same manifestation of and as identical with the Divine, the 
ultimate Truth, the haqiqat A1 . 

To go through the gateway of haqiqat, i.e. to experience this Truth from 
the inside, one has first to pass through the three gates of shari’at, tariqat 
and ma'rifat ,8 . These stages are related to the four basic cosmis elements, 
water (shari'at), air (tariqat), fire (ma'rifat) and earth (haqiqat), and to the 
four levels of being (arwah) in Man: mineral (ruh-i cismani), vegetable 
(Ruh-i ncbati), animal (ruh-i hayvani) and human (ruh-i insani). Wihen all 
four arvah are annihilated and replaced by the ruh-i sali (the pure spirit) the 
stage of the Perfect Man (insan-i kamil) has been reached. In order to reach 
this stage and to go through the Four Gates, one needs a guide, a murshid, 
who himself has reached perfection, the stage of insan-i kamih'\ 

The potential for perfection is present in every human being, since God 
(Muhammad-*Ali) is present in every human being. The Qoranic passages 
cited in support of this belief are the ones which are used to the same effect 
in some of the mystical tradidons in Sunni Islam, namely, Qoran 53:9 (7a- 
kana qab* qawsayn aw adna : and He (i.e. God) was a small distance (from) 
the two bows or closer r, °), and Qoran 50:16 ( ’wa-nahnu aqrab ilayhi min habl 
aJ-warid: We are nearer to him (i.e. Man) than his jugular vein). In addidon, 


10 See Eyuboglu, 237 ff. 

17 Cf. Erdz. 34. 

IH For an explanation of these stages, see e.g. Birge. 102ff. 

1,1 Op. cit., 97ff. on the doctrine of the murshid. 

r,(l In R. Bell, The Qoran. Translated with a critical re-arrangement of the Surahs, 
Edinburgh I960 2 , 540, the translation of this verse reads: Till he was two bow-lengths off or 
nearer’. Qab is normally translated as ’small distance' or 'short span'. The expression 'ala qab 
qawsayn has the meaning of 'quite near' or 'very close'. Qawsayn is the dual form of qaws, i.e. 
bow. arch. According to the Bektashi interpretation of the verse, the two bows are the eyebrows 
and the 'small distance' refers to the space in between. 
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Bektashi tracts also refer to Qoran 95:3 ( 'laqad khalaqna al-insan fi ahsani 
taqwim': We have indeed created Man in the best of forms), notably in 
support of the belief that the signs of the Divine presence in Man are 
outwardly manifest in the shapes of a number of Arabic letters (the best of 
forms, because they were used to write down the Revelation) found in the 
human face and in the human body. Moreover, certain parts of the face and 
the body are idenufied with the Ahl-i Bayt (see below) who were equally the 
best of forms, as are the letters of their names. By substituting these letters 
for numbers according to fixed rules, another level of hidden meanings is 
opened up pointing towards the Divine presence in Man and underscoring 
the unity of Allah. Muhammad and 'All 51 (see below, section 4, for 
examples). He who knows the location of the letters and their hidden 
meanings has gained access to a cosmos in which all of reality is manifest: he 
knows God in accordance with the tradition 'man 'arafa nafsahu fa-qad 
‘aiafa rabbalm' (He who knows himself knows his Lord) 52 . 

Because these signs of the Divine are found in the human face, it is held 
sacrilegious to touch the ground with one's face in prayer as the Sunnis do. 
In fact, each human being is a mosque and each human face is a mihrab, 
while the mihrab is the fave (the vcch-i kamaJi: the face of perfection) of 
one's murshid. In him the outer sings of perfection are matched by inner 
perfection. For his discples, therefore, he is the qibla, which is normally 
located more precisely as the site between his eyebrows. For this reason, 
Bektashis equal ritual prayer (namaz) with paying visits to one's mur$it, 
involving niyaz (see below, note 83). At the same time, God is everywhere, in 
veiy animate and inanimate being. Such and similar beliefs are found 
frequendy in Bektashi writings, notably in the poetical nefeth (hymns), and 
clearly demonstrate the pantheistic world view which is so characteristic of 
the central tradition in Bektashism 53 . 

Concerning the Caliphate, the Bektashi view is the common Shf ite 
belief: 'All was the rightful Caliph and his rightful successors are the Imams 
recognized by Twelver Shf Ism. The three Sunni caliphs preceding 'All and 


;i1 This part Bektashi teaching is normally looked upon as the Hurufi segment in 
Bektashiism; cf. Birge. 148 ff. 

Cf. Birge, 150 and Eyuboglu. 213 ff. for additional information on the strikingly 
humanistic anthropology of Bektashism. 

53 Birge, 288 ff.. Eri$en/Samancigil. 137 ff. 
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the Umayyad pretenders, particularly Mu'awiya and Yazld, are cursed 
(teberra)'' 1 on whatever occasion presents itself 55 . 

The killing of Husayn at Karbala is commemorated yearly with ta ten or 
twelve-day period of fasting and mournin'*. In the eyes of many Bektashis 
and ’Alawas, the Sunni Muslims are in a sense the spiritual heirs of those 
who are responsible for the killing of Husayn and have become carriers of a 
sort of original sin in consequence. For this reason it is sometimes deemed 
better by Bektashis and ’Alawas to limit interaction with Sunni Muslims as 
much as possible. 

The people of die house of the Prophet, the Ahl-i Bayt, to the contray, 
are revered and venerated. In the most prevalent Bektashi conception, the 
ehl-i beyt are restricted to Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, their sons Hasan and 
Husayn, and the nine later Imams. Muhammad, 'Ali, Fatima, Hasan and 
Husayn are collectively referred to as the Five (be$lcr). The clh-i beyt are 
venerated (tcvclla)* 1 in daily concersation as well as in the setting of the 
tekke, Tevella and teberra are obligations imposed upon the Bektashi at the 
time of his initiation. 

In addition, Bektashis revere the ondort masumu pak, the Fourteen 
Pure Innocents, and the onyedi kemerbest, the Seventeen Girded Ones. The 
former group consists of children of Imams martyred in their childhood 58 , 
who are considered as special manifestations of God. The latter group are 
the companions of ‘Ali who were initiated by him 50 . The first of these 
seventeen was Salman-i Pak, who is also considered as being one of the 


51 Teberra (lilt.: a standing aloof, a withdrawing) has also the cannotation of'considering 
with deep disgust’, in addition to 'continuously cursing'. 

;,fi Normally, the curse is prounounced in Arabic: 'la'nat Allah 'ala muqauli(n) al-lmam al - 
Husayn', or 'la'nat 'alayhi(m)', especially when the occasion is a ritual context. In addition, 
curses in Turkish are pronounced, e.g. lanet Yezide or variants thereof. 

The length of the fasting period differs between the various Bektashi communities. A 
detailed description of the Muharrem fasting and the following 'Ashura celebrations in a 
Bektashi community in sautheastern Europe* (see note 33 above). The other holidays 
celebrated by Bektashis are: Ne\ruz (21/22 March: celebrated as 'All's birthday, i.e. the coming 
of God into the world). Hidrellez (6/7 May), and Kurban Bayrami (10 Dhu’l-hidjdja); cf. Oytan, 
410 f. 


57 The term tawalla (lilt.: taking a friend) has the connotation, or perhaps the meaning, of 
'paying hommage' and 'cultivating or cherishing love' (fir the Ahl~i bayt). 

For a list of their names, see Oytan. 305 f. 

50 Op.cit., 306 ff. for their names. 
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family of the Prophet in accordance with the Prophetic tradition saying 
'Salman is of us, the ahl al-bayt' (Salman minna ahl al-bayt)™. He was an aid 
and companion of ‘All in the world and is believed to be his helper in the 
hereafter, as is the case with the Archangel Gabriel. The be$lcr, Selman and 
Gabriel are collectively referred to as ycdilcr (the Seven). 

In Bektashi poetry and prose, numerous indications can be found 
testifying to the belief that Hadji Bektash-i Wall was ‘All (i.e. God) in 
different guise 1 ' 1 . Numerous miracles were performed by him, of which many 
are on record in the Wilayetnama. One of the best known and most 
frequently related miracles concerns Hadji Bektash-i Wall struggle with the 
dervishes of Rum, who tried to prevent him from coming to their lands from 
Khorasan. He solved this problem by going to Rum transformed as a dove 02 . 
Later, after changing into a human bein again, he was met by one of them, 
Qaradja Ahmed Sultan, who rode a lion and used snakes as whips 03 . 
Thereupon, Hadji Bektash mounted a rock (a wall, according to another 
tradition) and ordered it to move, which happened immediately. In this way, 
Hadji Bektash demonstrated his superiority over Qaradja Ahmad Sultan, 
who could only exercise control over animate beings, while he demonstrated 
his capacity to rule the inamimate world as well. 

Apart from some Hurufi influenced treatises on the requirements of the 
Four Gateways'*, Bektashi texts in general are relatively silent on points of 
social ethics. Nevertheless, Bektashis and Alawas have a common conception 


See L. Massignon. ’Selman Pak et les premices spirituelles de l'lslam iranien', Y. 
Moubarac (ed.), Opera Minora. 3 sols., Bayrut 1963. i. 453 ff. 

01 See e g. S.N. Ergun. Bektap $airleri. Istanbul 1930, 57. In the Vilayet-Name (Gross, 149 
ff.). Hadji Bcktash-i Wali performs his own burial rites, veiled, and unknown and invisible to 
those present. After the funeral, one of his disciples goes with the stranger for some distance 
and asks him to lift his veil and to show his identity; it is Hadji Bektash-i Wali himself. Here, the 
duplication of the events following the passing away of ’ Ali points towards the belief that Hadji 
Bektash was a manifestation of ‘All in a different guise. It is also an expression of the belief 
tanasukh. i.e.metempsychosis; cf. Birge, 129 ff. 

02 For an ahalysis of this theme, see P.N. Boratav, ’Vestiges oguz dans la tradition bekta$i‘, 
Akten des xienmdzwanigzten internationalen Orientalisten-Kongresses (Munchen 1957). 
Wiesbaden 1959, 382-385; §. Yola ’Zur Omithophanie im Vilayet Name des Haggi BektaS’, in 
H.G. Majer (red.), Islamk i indliche Abhandlungen [= H.J. Kissling Festschrift], Munchen 1974, 
125-129. 

Golpinarli, Vilayet-Name. 18. 20. 91. In another version of the event (cf.b Gross 36, 
80f.), the dervish is named Sayyid Mahmud Hairan. 

M See Birge. 102 ff. 
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concerning the minimal moral requirements necessary for the maintenance 
of an ordered society. These requirements are imposed upon the initiate 
during the initiauon ceremony when the baba invokes him: ' eline, diline, 
beline sag oV (be master of your hand, your tongue, your loins seed) 65 . In 
this incovauon, the basics of Bektashi, ’Alawa ethics are summarized: do not 
take what is not yours, do not speak untruthful or defiling words, do not 
commit adultery. An infringement of these moral precepts may lend to 
sanedons, varying from penitence to (temporary) excommunicadon and to 
the penalty of death 66 

3. Symbolism in clerical costume and liturgical objects 

Both married as well as unmarried dervishes and babas of the 
Mudjarrad branch of Bektashism 67 wore the same clerical costume (plate 1) 
which nowadays is seen only in the tekkes in Yugoslavia and in the tekke in 
the U.S.A. Many parts of this costume have a symbolic dimension since they 
refer to elements of Bektashi teaching. For this reason, the religious garb of. 
die dervishes and the babas should be discussed as part of the iconography 
of the sect. This is also the case with the liturgical objects used in the 
meydan" 8 and for some of the common household objects in use in the 
tekke. In addition, some of these symbols may also be found in the 
architecture of a tekke, examples of which are mendoned below. 

Most characterisuc is the headgear, the so-colled Husayni tadj. It is 
made of felt and has twelve segments, sybolizing the Twelve Imams. Rarer 
are the seven-sided and the four-sided tac. In the case pf the latter, the four 
sections are said to symbolize the Four Gateways. The seven-sided tac 
symbolizes the yediler mendoned above. In all cases, a button or knob stands 
in the center of the top, symbolizing the unity of Allah, Muhammad and 

65 Eri$en/Samancigil, 57. 

66 Cf. B. Noyan, ’Bekta$l vc Alcvi'lcrdc hukuk duzeni (du$kunluk)', I. UJuslararasj Turk 
Folklor Kongresi Bildirilcri. iv Cilt. Gelenek-Gorenek \e inan^lar, Ankara 1976. 189 ff. 

1,7 The term dervish is normally used by Bektashis to refer to a rank and not to a 
wandering (mendicant) mystic, (candidate for initiation), muhip (initiated nember), dervish 
(performing a task during the ritual), baba (can initiate and give guidance), dede (elects the 
Dede Baba), and Dede Baba (the supremen head of the Mucerred branch). Only the 
Mudjarrad branch has a monastic tradition; cf. Birge. 162 ff. 

Bektashis use the term meydan to denote the place where the liturgical meeting is held. 
Such a meeting is customarily referred to as muhabbat. Among the Alevi sects, however, the use 
of the term cem is more frequent, while the room or the building where the cem is held is 
known as cem evi. 
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'AJI"“. When not worn, the tac is placed on a kaviikluk. This can be as stand 
but is normally a shelf, hung on the wall, specifically desined to carry the tac 
(plate 2). Around the neck, dervishes and babas wear the teslim ta$i, the 
stone of surrender, to symbolize the merger of human individuality in the 
Eternal Truth 70 . Only babas wear a similar, but much larger stone; named 
palihenk 71 , on the girdle. This stone is sometimes enamelled and inlaid with 
gold and (semi-) precious stones 72 . 

The girdle, worn by dervishes and babas alike, is often woven in colors 
and patterns reflecting the style of the region of its maker or its bearer. The 
girdle should go around the waist seven times, symbolizing the yediler. 
Attached to the girdle is the djilbend, a leather case embroidered or dyed 
with characteristic Bektashi symbols. The qambariya is worn over the girdle. 
This consists of a plaited rope, normally of three strings of wool with a stone 
in the shape and size of a small egg at its end. It symbolizes the lead-rope of 
‘All's mount Diildul, which was carried around the waist by 'All’s groom 
Kamber when Diildiil was unridden 73 . Unmarried babas distinguished 
themselves from the married ones by the pierced earlobe of the right ear. In 
the hole, a variety of earrings, sometimes in the shape of a teslim ta$j, was 
worn 7 ’ 1 . Ideally, however, a silver decoration in the shape of a horseshoe was 
carried as a sign of servitude similar to the servitude of Diildul 7 *. 


The lower part inside of the twelve-segmented and the seven-segmented taces is usually 
divided into four sections, symbolysings the Four Gateways. Often, a piece of green colth is 
bound around it. 

70 Cf. J.P. Brown. The Danishes or Oriental Spiritualism . London 1968 2 , 180f. The teslim 
ta$i is either made from a kind of alabaster quarried near Hacibekta$ (koy), or from the 
transparant necefi ta$, a crystal which supposedly comes form al-Najaf. the town where the 
shrine of the Imam 'Ali is located. 

71 Palihenks with seven corners are also known; op. cif.. 176. 

72 Some particularly beautiful examples are preserved in the Hacibekta; Muzesi; see A. 
Ta$delen. 'Hacibekta$ Vali Derahi ve Muzesi’. Tiirkiyemiz. 28 (Haziran 1979), 20. The dergah 
was opend as a museum in 1964. On its holdings, see A. Ta$delen Sc A. Sumer, Hacibektaf 
Muzesi Rehberi. Ankara 1976. 

7,1 Cf. Oytan. 261 (the text of prayer no. 9). 

71 The pierci..g of the ear used to take place either on the threshold of the shrine of Balim 
Sultan (Kizil Deli Sultan) near Dimetoka. It was part of the ordination ceremony (mucerred 
iqrari) of the celibate babas. The last baba who went through this ceremony in the central tekke 
in Hacibekta$ was Baba Kazim (d. 1981) of Diakova (Yugoslavia). 

7r ' Cf. Birge. 70. where it is said that it was worn 'in memory of Diildul. The horseshoe 
earring, although no longer worn, is seen as a symbol of servitude in present-day Bektashism. 
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Dervishes as well as babas also wear a sort of sleeveless vest, a haydariya, 
with the armholes shaped like the letter ayn (for ‘All) Only babas, however, 
wear two strings of seven crystal beads along the fronts of their haydariye. 
These beads, which symbolize the onddrt ma'sumu pak, are made of the 
transparant neccfi ta$. The outfit is normally completed with a backscratcher 
(plate 3), a walking or resung suck and a rosary (tesbih) of forty-one 
beades 70 . These items may be decorated with Bektashi symbols as is normally 
also the case with the tebers (axes), nefirs (horns), incense burners, letter 
openers and ke§kiils (begging bowls) of Bektashi provenance. This makes it 
possible to distinguish between such items of Bektashi origin and similar 
items used by adherents of other su/i orders. 

The ke$kiil can be made of a gourd or a large coconut, or can be carved 
out of wood. It was normally attached to a chain wordn around the neck or 
the shoulder, or was direcdy attached to the belt 77 . The ncfir is usually made 
from the horn of a bull or a cow. In the tckkes, this instrument was used to 
call the dervishes to the refectory 7 *. Nowadays, it is only found hanging as a 
wall decoration (see plate 4). This is also the case with the teber, which used 
to be carried as a weapon by dervishes and babas in their wanderings, and, in 
some tekkes, by the rehbei during the initiation ceremon/ 0 . The teber has 
sometimes been identifed as a symbol for Abu Muslim Khorasani, the 
avenger of Husayn's martyrdom 81 . This symbolic meaning, however, has not 
been retained in Bektashi tradition, although it is used in Bektashi 
calligraphies as a calligraphic element 82 . 


7,1 This number refers to the forty-one participated in the Kirklar meclisi. The use of a 
tesbih of 99 beads, consisting of three groups of thirty-three, sparated by two beads in the shape 
of a Huseyni toe. and one large bead at the end. is also known; cf. Birge. 254. 

77 The Bektashi order was not a mendicant order, and begging was very restricted and 
bound to strict rules; cf. Brown. 185. and Birge. 236. 

78 Birge. 235. 

w Each uniliip has a rehber or guide who directs him and supervises him and, in a sense, 
prepares him for guidance by the murjit or spiritual guide. In the initiation ceremony, the 
candidate is conducted into the meydan by the rehber. sometimes carrying a teber. 

80 On this ceremony, see H. Ringgren. The initiation ceremony of the Bektashis', C.J. 
Bleeker (ed.). Studies in the History of Religions. \x>l.. x. Initiation. Leiden 1965. 202-208. 

81 I. Melikoff. Abu Muslim. le porte-hache du Khorasan dans la tradition epique turco- 
iranienne. Paris 1962. 68. 

82 For an example, see Birge. illustration no. 6. Cf. Birge. 233. for the commetary on this 
plate; he has not noted that the word haqq (Truth) constitutes an integral calligraphic element 
of each of the febeis. 
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The hall or room in a Bektashi tckkc where liturgical meetings are held, 
the mcydan, is normally dominated by the so-called takht-i Muhammad 
(Throne of Muhammad). This is a wooden structure consisting of three 
steps (plate 4) on which twelve candles, symbolizing the Twelve Imams, are 
arranged in rows of four. An additional candle with three wicks known as 
birlik ciragi (the candle of Unity) or kanun Qiragi (the candle of the Law), 
or an oil lamp with the same number of wicks (plate 5), is placed on the first 
step of the taht or on the floor in front of it. 

Also in front of the takht lies a teslim ta$i, sometimes referred to as 
mcydan ta$i. This stone is usually made of marble from a quarry near 
Hacibekta$ (koy). At the beginning of a ritual meeting, all those taking part 
in the ceremony make a niyaz on this stone, one in a sequence of niyazccs to 
be made on this occasion 811 . The first one of this sequence is made on the 
threshold of the door the mcydan which is a symbol for ‘All, in accordance 
with the Prophetic hadis: 'ana madinat al-’ilm wa ‘Ali babuha: I am the city 
of knowledge and 'Ali is its gate ,,w . 

Along the walls, the maydan is normally covered with sheepskins. Twelve 
of these sheepskings are named after various Bektashi saints who are 
associated with particular functions to be performed in the tckkc by 
designated persons 85 . A number of framed pictures normally decorate the 
walls of the mcydan*'. 

During the muhabbat as well as in a certain stage of the initiauon 
ceremony raki or $crbct is drunk from a container (hawd). This may be a 
plain enamelled kitchen bowl, but also a superbly engraved piece of brass 
craftsmanship. Somedmes, a cup in the shape of a Husayni tadj is used for 
ladling and drinking. Similar cups with matching plates in the shape of a 
teslim ta$i are found. These were probably used primarily as coffee cups. 


81 A niyaz is a prostemadon. somewhat similar to the sudjud position in the sunnl salat 
ritual. The floor, however, is touched with the hands only. These are held in a distinctly 
prescribed position, in such a way that a pattern of theree kisses can be completed on. or in the 
air slighdy above, the fingertips. 

1 Reverence for the threshold is also found among the Tahtacis and all other ‘Alawis; cf. 
Roux. Traditions. 121 ff. 

85 See Oytan, 201 f. 

H " This is not the case, however, in Bulgaria, where the tekkes have virtually been 
dismanded and liturgical meeungs are held semi-clandestinely. A similar situadon prevails in 
Turkey. 
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A particularly nice example of a hawd is reproduced here (plate 6). It 
has an incripdon around the edge which is an invocation for divine blessing 
and salvation of Muhammad, Fauma and the Twelve Imams, all mentioned 
by name 87 . In Sunni Islam this invocation is reserved for the Prophet 
Muhhammad exclusively. 

Frequendy, the calligraphed names of die first three Imams, ‘All and his 
sons Hasan and Husayn, and the names of Muhammad and Fauma, in 
various combinations, decorate the Bektashi liturgical and household 
objects, such as the takht, tcbcr, candle stand, letter opener, wilking cane, 
djilbcnd, kamklnk and muttcka (mu'in: see below, die additional notes to 
plate 4). Such objects in their turn may be found dccoraung the walls of 
in/has (see plate 4), where murals of Bektashi symbols sometimes also 
decorate the walls™. The ceilings of circular turbas are often divided into 
twelve segments (by painting or stucco-work) suggesdng the Husayni tadj 
turned inside out™. In the case of heptagonal nubas"\ the construction 
seems to contain a symbolic reference to the maydan contains a 
twelvesegmented round center piece'-* 1 . On the whole, die symbolic content 
of the architecture of Bektashi tekkes seems to be limited: form and layout 
seem to be determined by building convendons and functionality. Usually, 


K7 The engraving reads: Allah u mm a salli ‘a la al-Mustala Muhammad wa'l-Murtada ‘All wa'k 
Niswan Fauma wa'l-Sibfayn al-Hasan wal-Husayn wa-salli 'ala Zayn ah'Abidin wa'ala al-Baqir 
Muhammad wa'I-$adiq Ja far, al-Kazim Musa wa'l-Rida 'Ali waVTaqi Muhammad wai-Baql 'All 

wa'I-Zaki al-'Askari al-Hasan wa-salli ‘ala Muhammad-i Mahdi. 

• • • 

88 E.g. in the Bektashi tiirbe of‘All Baba near Svidovica. east of Strumica (Yusgoslavia). 

™ Examples are the tiirbes of Demir Baba near Razgarad in Bulgaria, and of Sersem 'AH 
Baba in Tetovo (Yugoslavia). See F. Babinger. ’Das Bektaschi-Kloster Demir Baba', Mitteilungen 
dcs Seminars fur Oricntaliche Sprachen xxxiv (1931), 1-10; and G. PalikruScva & K. Tomovski, 
'Les tekkes en Macedoine aux xviii r et xix r sieclcs’.AHJ del Secondo Congresso Internazionale di 
Arte Turca (Venezia 1963). Naples 1965. 203-211, for a general description of the architecture 
of these establishments. 

,K) E g. the tiirbes of Qidemli Baba near Nova Zagora, of Aqyizih Sultan near Baltik and of 
Ali Baba in Kralevo (near Malak Izvor, south of Harmanli), all in Bulgaria. On the tiirbe of 
Qidemli Baba, see M. Kiel. 'A Monument of early Ottoman Architecture in Bulfaria. The 
Bekta$i Tekke of Kidemli Baba Sultan at Kalugerevo-Nova Zagora', Belleten xxxv 137 (1973), 
45-60. On the tekke of Aqyazih Sultan, see Teketo Akyazala Baba. Pateboditel, TolbuhinX 
Okrazhen istoricheski muzei, n.d., and S. Eyice, 'Varna ile Balgik arasinda Akyayizih Sultan 
Tekkesi’, Belleten. XXIV/124 (1967). 551-600. The turba of'Ali Baba near Harmanli has not 
yet been the object of scholarly study. 

!M E g. in the tekkes in Kanatlar and in Kitevo in Yugoslavia. 
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tombstones in tiirbes as well as in cemeteries can be identified easily as 
Bektashi because die upper part is shaped as a Husayni tadj' 2 . 

4. The pictorial representation of belief, color, shape and meaning 

The images and the objects pointing towards episodes and elements of 
Bektashi tradition and cosmology were exclusively produced by the 
Miicerred branch" 3 . In the case of the images, they were normally found 
decorating the walls of tiirbes of Bektashi saints and of the tekke, notably in 
die meydan where most of the liturgical meetings were held" 4 . Several of the 
symbols found in this pictorial art were also found on objects with a 
decorative or a practical function outside the liturgical context. At present, 
these images and objects are preserved in a number of museums in Turkey" 3 . 
Others are in private hands or still decorate the walls of tekkes (plate 7) in 
Yugoslavia and Greece. A number of images of Bektashi provenance and 
examples of calligraphy have been published'*. In conjunction, these 
published and unpublished images have allowed me to determine which 
themes occur the most frequendy in Bektashi pictorial art. At the same time, 
these images appear to contain references to elements of belief which are 
shared by all Bektashis, thus explaining the fgrequencey with which these 
images occur. 

In a sense, the images epitomize the central element of Bektashi 
teaching. They confront the Bektashi with some of the essentials of Bektashi 
belief. Thus, these symbols derive their force from their feedback to this 
belief, i.e. they are important since they stand for what is important in the 

12 Tombstones with the socalled EdhemI tadj (four segments) and the clifi tadj (shaped 
like a Bishop's mitre) are also found. On these different types, see Birge, 37. 46 f., 217, 248, 250, 
261, 284. The tombstones of female Bektashis have no lac but a decoration of sculptured leaves 
and flowers on the upper part instead. 

"' Also the greater port of Bektashi writings has been produced by babas of the mucerred 
branch. This seems to suggest that the monasticism characteristic of this brach of Bektashism 
must have been devisive for this intellectual prouction. 

■ H Meetings for the ceremony of ba$ okutmak (cf. Birge. 170 fT.) and part of the liturgical 
celebrations on the occasions of A$ura. Nevruz, and Hidrellez are sometimes held more 
privately, e.g. in the house of the baba, or more publicly, depending upon local circumstances 
and tradtion. 

" J Small, but imporntant collections are preserved in the istanbul Belediye Muzesi. in the 
Divan Edebiyati Muzesi. in the Ethnographical Museum in Ankara, and in the Hacibekta; 
Muzesi (cf. note 72. above). 

In Birge’s book, mentioned throughout these foot-notes and in M. Aksel, Turklerdc 
Dini Resimler. Yazi-Resim. istanbul 1967 (= Elif Yayinlan. No. 21). 
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Bektashi belief-system which, in its turn, retains its importance by dint of the 
force of the symbols 97 . 

Most of the Bektashi images presented below con also be found on the 
walls of the communal liturgical meeting place (djem evi) in an ’Alawa 
village and even in private homes. In all these different contexts, their 
function would seem to be multiple: viz, esthetical, as decoration, social, as a 
(semi-) public statement of religious identity, and psychological, as a visual 
representation of the essentials of Bektashi/'Alawa belief. 

The images may be divided broadly into three categories: purely 
figurative, purely calligraphic^, and compostions containing both figurative 
and calligraphic elements. The techniques of execution are: painting upon 
paper, wood or glass, fretwork, embroidery (rare), and bits of straw glued to 
a wooden base (very rare). 

The number of images and objects which has survived to the present is 
surprisingly small, considering the importance of Bektashiism and the large 
number of Bektashi tekkes in the Ottoman Empire. Much of this part of the 
sect’s heritage must have been lost in or shortly after the suppression of 
1826, later during the Russian-Turkish and the Balkan Wars and in the First 
World War. The prohibition of the sufi orders and the closure of the tckkcs 
in Turkey in 1925 could only have accelerated this loss. These events 
explain, at least in part, why some of the most important examples of 
Bektashi pictorial art are found in areas not much affected by these wars and 
other events, such as Kosova in Yugoslavia and Thessalia in Greece, where 
Bektashiism is a living force till die present-day, thus protecting these images 
from disappearance and desu-uction" 8 . 


' 7 For a theoretical eleboration of these ideas, see C. Geertz, ‘Ethos, World View, and the 
Analysis of Sacred Symbols', in C. Geertz. The Interpretation of Cultures. New York 1973, 126- 
141. 

18 On the tekkes in Yugoslavia, see Nimetallah Hafiz, 'Yugoslavya da Bekta$i Tekkeleri'', 
Ce\ren, IV no. 11 (Pristine. Sept. 1976). 57-67. 

In Greece, utside Western Thrace, Bektashiism has come to an end in 1974 with the death 
of Baba Seit, the last head of the tekke of Durbali Sultan near Farsala in Thessalia. The Greek 
authorities refused to admit a successor. Since the death of Baba Seit, the tekke has rapidly 
fallen into a state of dilapidation. Most liturgical objects have been stolen from its premises and 
the framed images and calligraphies hanging in the tiirbes are being destroyed by moisture and 
insects. On the tekke. see e.g. G. Thoma. 'Tekke" Dourbali Soul tan. To Ananitiko Monasdri 
Farsalon. 'Ena Istoriko Tudzka ds Thessalias, Volos 1966. 
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Many Bektashi images consist of two halves, one being the mirror image 
of the other. This characteristic constitutes a symbolic reference to the zahir 
(exoteric) and the batin (esoteric) aspects of being. When the name of ‘All 
is written as a mirror image (cf. plate 8), it is nothing less than a statement of 
the central credo of Bektashism: 'Ali un AllaW: Ali Allahdir: All is God. This 
plate contains also an allusion to the belief that ‘All (i.e. God) manifests 
himself in the human face, namely, the faces in the ayns of ‘Ali : the shape 
of the ‘ayn follows the contours of the human eye, while the eyes are 
identified with the Imam Hasan (the right eye) and the Imam Husayn (the 
left eye). The center piece is the Bektashi tcslim ta$i: the symbol of the 
abandonment of human individuality in the Eternal Truth which is the unity 
of Allah, Muhammad and ‘Ali. The same idea of ‘Ali and Muhammad beig 
one and identical with God is hidden in the numerical value of the letters 
forming these names: their sum is 202, a number which is equal to the sum 
of the letters ra' and ba forming the word rabb, i.e. Lord. i.e. God w . 
Calligraphically, the unity of Muhammad and ‘Ali is also expressed in the 
element crowning, as it were, the two alifs: both names are written 
intertwined, die 'ayn being identical with the ha\ 

Apart from a pictorial representation of the tradition of ‘Ali carrying his 
own corpse to his grave and his metamorphosis as a lion, this plate also 
depicts 'Ali's legendary two-pointed sword, Dhu al-Fiqar, as an integral 
element of the calligraphy. In this plate, the alif as well as the ya' have the 
shape of a two-pointed sword which is also carried on the back of the camel. 
In Bektashi iconography, the letter ya' in the name ‘Ali almost always has the 
shape of Dhu al-Fiqar. In this shape it occurs as well in calligraphic 
renderings of the human face, where it often represents the moustachey, as 
e.g. in the plate repoduced here (plate 9). The plate itself expresses the 
belief, mentioned above, that each human being is a mosque and that each 
human face is a milirab. 

Dhu al-Fiqar is also visible in the fretwork in the shape of the Husayni 
tadj, containing the names of the be$ler (plate 10). This sword was obtained 
by Muhammad as booty from the batde of Badr and presented o ‘Ali 100 . In 


‘ H On these Hurufi elements, see note 51. 

,no F.W. Schwartzlose. Die Waffen der alien Amber aus iluen Dichtcrn dargestellt. Leipzig 
1986. 152; cf. I Goldziher. Muhammadanische Studien. ii. 359. 365. (Halle 1890) for further 
data and references. 
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early Twelver Shi*ism, the sue of who possessed this sword became part of 
the larger issue of claims for divinely sanctioned authority. Eventually, Dhu 
al-Fiqar became the ultimate Alid symbol, depicted in Shl'a iconography 
everywhere. For Bektashis and 'Alawas, the sword is the symbolic 
representation of 'All's supreme power. He alone is associated with the 
legendary sword, as is made explicit in the formula /a fata ilia 'Ali, la sayfa 
ilia Dhu al-Fiqar: there is no hero like 'Ali, there is no sword like Dhu al- 
Fiqar. This formula is pronounced, among other occasions, during the 
initiation ceremony by the initiate and seems to be the Bektashi equivalent 
of the Sunni shahadet ,01 . The text is found in the form of framed calligraphy 
hanging on the walls of tekkes, engraved on tebers and on liturgical objects, 
and as a monumental inscription on Bektashi shrines 102 . 

Apart from the symbolic representation of the Twelve Imams in the 
twelve segments of the Husayni tadj, we find their names in composite 
calfigraphies ,(n and also engraved in liturgical objects like die hawd shown 
above. Much rarer is the physical representation of the Imams. In the 
tableau reproduced here (plate 11), made of strips of straw glued to a 
wooden base, the Imams are dressed as Bektashi babas with the Husayni tadj 
and die tcslim ta$i. They cany tebers. apart from the two in front who carry a 
Turkish banner. The tableau contains a supplicauon for help (madad) from 
the Divine Trinity (Allah, Muhammad and ‘All ) in the upper half of the 
circle and invokes the names of Fauna, Hasan and Husayn in the lower half. 
It contains die familiar Bektashi symbols of the Husayni tadj, die teslim ta$i. 
Dhu al-Fiqar and the lions, who symbolize 'All. In addiuon, it contains the 
equally familiar numeric symbols in the lower half of the circle: the three 
starlike circles between the two letters ya' fueler). The two small circles 
between the two letters on the left and the right, but sail within the alif of 
the invocation ya', and up to five (better), while the two starlike circles 
outside the ya add up to seven (yediler). 

In the original, the lions are painted gold, a substance which is 
somedmes considered as symbolic for ‘All in accordance with a tradidon in 
which Husayn said at the beginning of the batde of Karbala: 'Ali was the 
gold, Fatima was the silver, I am the son of the gold and the silver. My father 


101 Birge. 188. 

102 E.g. on the shrine of Demir Baba near Razgrad in Bulgaria. 
See e.g. illustation No. 14 in Bilge. 
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was the sun, my mother was the moon. I am the son of the sun and the 
moon... ,|(M . The sun and the moon in the tableau derive their symbolic 
meaning from this tradition 105 . 

The sun and the moon are also found in the calligraphy representing 
the perfection in the face of the Bektashi baba (plate 12). It contains the 
invacation 'ya Muhammad-'Ali and thus conveys the idea of the presence of 
the Divine in the wadjh-i kamaJ. Here, the letter ya' stands for the eyebrows 
as well as for the cheek bones (since the name of ‘Ali can be read upside 
down and in its mirror image). In this plate, the sevenpointed star does 
actully represent the sun. Together with the crescent, the unity of 
Muhammad and ‘All, i.e. of God, is symbolized. The spot where these 
symbols are located, between the eyebrows of the miirfit, is held to be the 
site of the kible, as menuoned above. 

The associadon of the sun with the divine and thus with 'All is not 
unusual among some of the Alawa sects in eastern Anatolia 106 . In 
mainstream Bektashiism, however, we find a modifed version of this belief. 
This version itself might be considered as a reformuladon in Bektashi terms 
of the concepdon of al-nur al-muammadi of the central tradiuon in Islamic 
mysticism: 'All is the source of the divine light 107 which manifested itself in 
Hadji Bektash-i Wall Hence, His light' in Qoran 24:35 (mathal u nurihi ka- 
mishkat fiha misbah: 'His light is like a niche in which is a lamp') is 
understood to mean the light of 'All. This idea is expressed in the 
calligraphy of the name of Hadji Bektash-i Wali, preceded by the honorifics 
'Hunkar Hazred’ 10 " in the shape of an oil-lamp (see plate 13). 

The background of die calligraphy is green, a color normally seen as 
symbolizing paradise ,w and usually associated with the Prophet's family. At 
die same ume, howeever, the color green is somedmes taken to be die color 

,<H Cf. I. Lassy, The Muhnmm mysteries Among the Azcrbcijan Turks of Caucasia, 
Helsinki 1916. 41 (Apud Muhammad Taji, Qumri. Tabriz 1330. 1912). 

105 As is the case among the Nusayris (see L. Massignon, 'Nusairi', EI l . Ill. 1043), the sun is 
sometimes associated with Muhammad and the moon with 'All; cf. Oytan. 199. 

‘ 106 a. Melikoff. 'Rcc here ties’, 385. 

107 Cf. Birge, 185, for the prayer said at the lighting of the candles (The light of 
Muhammad is born from Ali’). 

108 See Birge. 36, for the stary which explains how the honorific Hunkar (Persian: 
Khunkar. meaning soverign, lord) came to be attached to the name of Hadji Bektash-i Wali . 

101 R. Paret, Symbolik des Islam . Stuttgart 1958 (= Symbolik der Religionen II], 46. 
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of the Imam Hasan exclusively, evoking his death by poison, as red is taken 
to be the color of the Imam Husayn, symbolizing his martyrdom 110 . The 
colors of the small teslim fa$es hanging form the beaks of the doves in plate 
14 (red for the dove on the left and green on the right) sould be understood 
as a reference to the two Imams Hasan and Husayn and their intimate 
connection and perhaps identity with Hadji Bektash-i Wall. In this 
representation the two Imams seem to be revealing themselves through the 
mouth of Hadji Bektash, who is represented here in the calligraphy of his 
name in the shape of a dove (ya hadrat-i Hadji Bektash-i Wali qaddasa 
Allahu sirrahu: O, [his] Masjety the Saint Hadji Bektash, may God bless his 
secret) facing a cypress symbolizing immortality 111 . The calligraphy also 
refers to the tradition according to which Hadji Bektash came to Rum in the 
appearance of a dove. 

His meeting with Qaradja Ahmad Sultan, which was menuoned above, is 
depicted here (plate 15) in a purely figurauve composition which is 
customary for this theme 112 . In this plate, the figure standing behind the wall 
is Giivendj Abdal, Hadji Bektash-i Wali's aid and componion, who was to him 
what Qambar was to ‘Ali 113 . Giivendj Abdal has his hands in the so-called 
posidon of dara durmak, i.e. the posiuon one assumes, among others, when 
standing in the (middle of) the maydan 114 . The masonic implements on the 
wall behind Hadji Bektash point towards the incorporauon of Akhi elements 
in Bektashism 115 . 

Color sybolism seems to be very limited in Bektashism and none of the 
Bektashi texts known to me contain specific references to colors apart from 
the color red, which is associated with some of the major events in the 
history of Alid Islam 110 . Therefore, the color has strong emotional 


110 Lassy, 86. 

111 Cf. Hasluck, 226. The birds themselves can probably also be understood as symbols of 
the immortality of the soul; cf. Melikoff. Abu Muslim, 63. 

I, 2 In the picture, Hadji Bektash-i Wall and Guvendj Abdal wear the e/i/7 fac. which is the 
earliest from of the Bektashi tac; see note 92. 

113 Ulusoy, 50 £T. 

111 In this position, the right toe is placed upon the left toe. 

115 Sec G.G. Arnakis, 'Futuwwa traditions in the Ottoman Empire. Ahis, Bektashi dervishes 
and craftsmen', JNES, xii (1953), 232-247; cf. Melikoff. Qizilbash. 53 f.. idem, Abu Muslim, 65. 
79, and F. Taeschner. Akhi', in El*, I. 323. 

II, 1 Alid Islam: all groups who trace themselves back to the early partisans of 'All. 
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connotations, making it the symbol of Bektashi/'Alawa identity 117 . For this 
reason it is also mentioned as the color symbolizing 'AH and the ehl-i beyt m . 
This is brought out in the calligraphy in the shape of a lion (plate 16). Here, 
the five-toed paws in the color red symbolize the be§ler. In the original, red 
is also the color of the outer rim of the tongue of the lion. This tongue 
contains the text 'Muhammad rasCil Allah' (Muhammad is the Prophet of 
God), and thus contains a hidden reference to the Bektashi dogma that 
Muhammad was the natiq, the spokesman of ‘All. This belief in the identity 
of God and 'Ali finds a calligraphic expression in the face of the lion, which 
is made up of the names Allah and 'All, the name Allah significandy framed 
by the name of 'All. The whole calligraphy 11 '' contains an Arabic text, of 
which a transliteration in modem Turkish is given at the bottom of the 
plate, with the meaning 'All son of Abu Talib, the victorious lion of God, 
Prince of the Believers, may God bless his face, may God be satisfied with 
him.’ The contradiction between the explicit Sunni conceptions contained 
in this formula and the Bektashi/'Alawa conception of 'AJi as God are not 
perceived as such by Bektashis: God can be nothing but satisfied with 
Himself, being the lion of God and identical with God is thought of as one 
of 'All’s myseries. As the corporal manifestation of God on earth, he is 
necessarily the Prince of the Believers, and the blessing of 'All’s face is the 
blessing on Man’s face, since Man’s face manifests Allah as well 120 . 

In a slightly different way than is the case in plates 9 and 12, the name of 
All follows the contours of the eyebrows and the nose (the letter ya forming 
the base of the nose and not ending in a Dhu al-Fiqar shaped moustache) in 
the drawing of the Perfect Man in plate 17. The lam on the lower side of the 
chest is the sign of all possible existence 121 , the letter ba' written over the 
belly stands for the unity of Muhammad and ‘All (by dint of its numarical 
value: 2). It is appropriately crossed by the large alif written over the belly 


117 With cerntain Alevi sects, women wear a red shawl coverding their hair during the 
liturgical gatherings In some Bektashi lodges, male members sometimes wear red woolen 
knitted skullcaps. This, however, is not an established rule for religious attire. I have also met 
babas who had a red. instead of the regular green, piece of cloth around their cac, but this is an 
exception rather than the rule. 

I, 8 a. Paret. 46. 

II, 1 The composition was made by Turgut Re$adi Baba (Istanbul), who is the only 
remaining Bektashi baba producing Bektashi art (object and images) in the classical tradition. 

120 Based upon the oral explanation given by Turgut Re$adi Baba. 

121 Cf. Birge. 244. 
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which is the symbol of Divine unity 122 , thus constituting a calligraphical 
representation of the filler. 

On a very concrete level, the plate refers to the doctrine of the four 
elements (air, water, fire, earth) and to the corresponding levels of being 
(mineral, vegetable, animal, human) 123 , in addition to a full representation 
of the forms of animal life (in the air, in the water and on land). Between 
the legs, a female figure representing Eve is visible 12,1 , and a white cock, 
which is the symbolic representation of the Archangel Gabriel (see above). 

In the figure of the Perfect Man, the names of Muhammad and Fatima 
are written as one word, from the hands through the arms and to the feet. 
The names of Hasan and Husayn are written on the left and on the right 
side of the chest. Apart from the letters alif, dal and mim (the sign of 
Muhammad an of the Perfect Man) 123 , making up the name Adam, the 
lamalif and the two letters nun stand in the area of the genitals. The first 
mentioned letter, the lamalif, is a symbol of procreation and an allusion to 
the Qoranic verse 6:59 ('He has the keys of the unseen. No one knows them 
except Him ’) lVt . The letter nun stands for the stellar constellation of Scorpio 
(Akrep), symbolizing sequal instinct, which is also symbolized by the serpent 
on the left. The feet stand for the stellar constellation of Pisces (Hut), 
sybolizing primary forms of existence. To the lion a similar meaning is 
attributed: Leo (Asad) standing for predatory instincts located in the 
heart 127 . By locating the signs of the Zodiac in Man, Bektashi teaching does 
not cast Man as a microcosm reflecting the masrocosm, but rahter presents 
the cosmos as a projection of man 128 . In similar reproductions of the Perfect 


122 Op. tit.. 74 (apndVirani). 

125 Op. cit.l 17 ff. 

121 The numerical value of the Arabic letters of the name Adam (Alif. d*\ and mim) is 
forty-five. The letters of the name of Eve. when written Hawwah (ha’. Alif, waw, Alif, hA), have a 
numerical value of twenty-one. Their total is sixty-six. which equals the numerical value of ntbb 
(ia 'and hH), i.e. Lord (= God). This computation is used in the Tchelebi branch and in various 
Alevi sects to demonstrate the necessity of marriage in order to attain perfection. 

125 Cf. L. Massignon, 'L'Homme parfait en Islam’, Etajios jAhhrbuch, XV (1947). 300. 

m Cf. Bilge. 240. 

127 Ibid. 

128 For an enumeration of the location of the signs of the Zodiac in Man. see G. Jacob. Die 
BektAschijje in ihrem VcrhAltmis zu vcrwAndtcn Erscheinungen. Abhandlungen der 
philosophich-philogischen Klasse der koniglich Bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, xxiv. 
Band, Abh, iii, Munchen 1909, 47 (based upon Vlrani’s Risaie; cf. Birge, 282). 
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Man, the serpent extends between the legs at the site of the genitals and 
does not lie in the background as is the case in this picture. The picture, 
therefore, would seem to be a probably recent bowdlerized version of an 
ancient mouf. 

Control of the sexual instincts is part of the edeb (discipline) required 
of the Bektashi/'Alawa. The three letters which make up this word, in the 
Arabic script, follow the contours of the head (alif), the shoulder (cal), and 
the curve of the chin (ba). They are also the first letters of the words el, dil 
and be/. The term edeb therefore summarizes Bektashi/'Alawa ethics, as 
contained in the phrase 'eline, diline, beline sahip olmak' (to control one's 
hand, one’s tongue and one's loins/sperm (see above, section 2). 

At the same time, however, it is the dot of the last letter, the ba', that 
contains the most compact representation of what is the most central idea in 
Bektashi doctrine: that ‘All is God. This is the dot of the ba, in accordance 
with 'All’s saying "ana nuqtat al-ba, I am the dot of the ba', i.e. the first dot 
of the revelation 1 ' s, t which contains all the secrets of the universe and gives 
meaning to the universe since it gives meaning to the letters, which allow for 
an understanding and a penetration of the universe. This dot, however, also 
symbolizes the belief in ‘All’s reincarnation in Hadji Bcktash-i Wali and is a 
visual echo of the belief in their identity as expressed in a famous nefes 
known by Bektashis the world over. The essential lines of this nefes run 130 : 

Aslan olup yol iistunde oturan 
Engur fcrbctini Kirklara ezen 
Kendi cenazesin kendi gdtiiren 
Hunkar Haci Bektaf Ali kendidir 

He who sat upon the road as a lion 

He who squeezed the grape juice for the Forty 

He who conducted his own funeral 

The Sovereign Hadji Bcktasli is 'Ali himself 


In this respect, Bektashi teaching differs substantially from the teachings of Ibn ‘Arab! and 
his school. 

Cf. K. Samancigil, AJevi $airleri Anatolojisi. Istanbul 1946, 242: Jacob, op.cit.. 39 (apud 
Virani). A variant exists which compares ‘Ali with the dot of the man; see Ergun, 1. 217. 

1,0 Ergun, 19; cf. Samancigil, op.cit.. 18, for a nefes containing a slightly different 
formulation of the same idea. 
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Plate I A Bektashi baba in full regalia Sha'ban Baba form Prishtc (Albania). He came to Cairo in 


1913 as a refugee from the Greek terror in southern Ablania. He died in Cairo on 16 Muharram 1333/ 


24 November 1914; Ahmad Sirri (Baba), nr-Ris.Ha nl-Ahmndiyya fi Ta'rikh al-Tariqa nl-AHyya al- 


Bektashiyya bi-Misr al-Maliriisa Cairo 1939. 53 f 


To the right the palihenk the egg-shaped crystal stone of the qambariya is visible. A backscratcher, 
a spoon, and other implcmcndts (probably a letter opener and a small knife) are visible in the belt. The 
haydariye is partly visible beneath the mantle (aba) Strings of habbes made of necefi ta§ decorate the 
sleeves of the haydariye 

The photograph was taken in Cairo in 1913 or 1914. The original of this photograph, which is in the 
possession of the author, was part of the legacy of Ahmad Sim Dede Baba of the tekke of Qayghusuz 
Sultan in Cairo; see the article mentioned in note 13 for details. 
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Plate 2 A kavukluk. The dimensions arc 
21 x 27 x 62 cm Note the glass bead, against 
the evil eye, attached to the upper left comer 
Private collection in Istanbul, 



Plate 3. A letter opener and a 
backscratcher both made of wood The 
reverse side of the backbscratchcr has a 
ribbed surface ;ind is not decorated. The 
lengths arc 15 cm and 41 cm respectively. 
Private collection in Istanbul. 
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Plate 5. A birlik ciragi in shape of an 
EdhemI tadj (see note 92) made of copper It is 
35 cm. high Private collection in Istanbul 


Plate 4. A takht-i Muhammad. The insocations in 
the upper pan arc cut through the wood. (Ya Allah. 
Ya Muhammad, Ya ‘All, Ya Hasan. Ya Husayn). The 
lower inside of each railing is carved into twelve- 
pointed segments referring to the Twelve Imams. The 
similar decoration ninning along the edge of the upper 
step has seven points refemn to the ycdilcr. The upper 
pan gives the suggestion of a teslim ta$i crowned by 
a Husayni Tadj On the left, a very basic takht is used 
for storage. On the wall hang a nefir and two tebers 
The instniment. which is visible behind one of the 
tebers and the slightly differently shaped instniment 
hanging to the left of the small teber arc miittekas. 
also known as muins These are chin supports, made 
of metal or wood, which were placed under the chin 
during penods of sleepless retreat. The photograph 
was taken in the now defunct tekke of Hasib Baba in 
Xanthi (Greece) in August 1982. Sec on this tekke A. 
Dcdc. Rumcli'ndc Birakilanlar (Bati Trakya Tiirklcri), 
Istanbul 1975. 139 ff. The duncnsions of the large taht 
at its base arc 60x70 cm. It is 120 cm. high 
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Plate 6. A havvd ot galvanized copper I he inscription around the edge is given in note 87 Abstract 
patterns and animal figures, mainly deer, cover the outside It is 10 cin deep and has a diameter of 22 
cm. Private collection of the author 


Plate 7. The hall w itli the graves ol the deceased heads of the Bcktashi tekke in Diakova (Yugoslavia), 
showing a row of plates decorating the walls. Note tin; nefir hanging in the corner. The photograph w as 
taken in September 1978 
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Plate 8. Calligraphy 
containing a statement of the 
central creed of Bektashism. 
Paint and pencil on paper. 
The teslim ta$i in the center 
is crudely drawn with a red 
coloring-pencil Pencil is 
not used for any of the other 
elements in this plate. In \ iew 
of this, the teslim ta$i may* be 
a later addition. In this case, 
the plate without the addition 
may have decorated an ‘A lawn 
ccm cm before ending up in 
the Ucktashi tekke of Durbali 
Sultan in Thc&salia (Greece). 
It was purchased by the author 
in Farsala (Greece), flic 
dimensions arc 38 x 46 cm. 


Plate 9. Plate expressing 
the belief that each human 
being is a mosque. Paint on 
paper. The dominating colors 
arc black (beard, eyebrows and 
cycs),yelk>wish-brown (dome, 
minarets and pupils), red (base 
of minarets, top of dome. lips, 
and the invocation Yu * Ah). The 
Arabic text in black on the base 
of the minarets reads: harrarahu 
al-faqir *Ali Rida ibn Mchmcd 
(drawn by the poor one 'Ali 
Rida son of Mchmcd). The 
image is covered by a broken 
glass plate which could not 
be removed. Photographed in 
the Bcktashi tekke in Diakova 
(Yugoslavia). The dimensions 
are 35 x 40cm. 
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Plate 10. Fretwork in the shape of a 
Husayni tadj. Wood on a cloth-covered 
wooden base Diakova (Yugaslnvia). The 
dimensions arc 45 x 50 cm 



Plate 11. Tableau w ith the Twelve Imams dressed as Bektasln Babas Strips of straw glued to a w ooden 
base The faces of the Imams and the heads of the lions arc done in black ink on bits of white paper. 
The tableau was probabK made in kolonjc (Albania) in 1312 1894-5. This is suggested by the Ottoman 
Turkish text at the bottom The text also mentions that the tableau was presented to Baba Bayram. the 
postni$in (head, abbot) of the dergah of Durbnli Sultan The tableau was purchased by the author in Greece 
and is presently part of Ins private collection of Bektashi an The dimensions arc 35 x 44 cm 
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Plate 12. Calligraphy representing the idea of 
the presence of the divine in the face of the Bektashi 
Baba. Paint on paper. The teslim ta$i is dark yellow. 
The Husayni tadj is white (upper part) and dark green 
(lower pan). The flowers in the corners arc in red 
and green. All calligraphical elements arc in black. 
Diakova (Yugoslavia). The dimensions arc 37 x 49 
cm. 


Plate 13. Calligraphy of the name of Hadji Bcktash-i 
Wali in the shape of an oil-lamp Paint and pencil on paper 
Diakova (Yugoslavia). The dimensions arc 21 x 28 cm 


Plate 14. Calligraphy of the name of Hadji 
Bcktash-i Wali in the shape of two doves. Paint 
on glass. Diakova (Yugoslavia). The dimensions 
arc 40 \ 40 cm 
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Plate 15. Plate depicting the meeting of' Hadji Bektash and Qaradja Ahmad Sultan. Ink. pencil and 
watcrcolors Green (the grass and the mountains), red (the roofs of the houses) and yellow (the lion) 
dominate Diakova (Yugoslavia). The dimensions arc 31 x 50 cm 



Plate 16. Calligraphy expressing the belief in the 
identity of God an 'AIT. This calligraphy was made for 
the outhor by Turgut Rcjadi Baba (see note 119). Red 
(paws and tongue) and black on a yellowish paper base 
The dimensions are 16 x 22 cm. 


Plate 17 The Perfect Man Paint on paper Photographed 
in a private collection in Istanbul. The dimensions arc 21 x 40 
cm 
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'ALI IN OTTOMAN CALLIGRAPHY 


M. UCUR DERMAN 

‘All is a majestic personality that has been reflected not just in the 
hearts and words of Muslims, but also in their eyes, thanks to the art of 
calligraphy. Apart from his importance in the history of Islam, he was a 
renowned calligrapher in the kufi style, with many volumes or pages of the 
Qoran, which have survived to this day being attributed to him. 
Nevertheless these manuscripts could not have been written by him, 
because they were of an artistic level attained much later than his period 
and some were written with zcr-miirckkeb (gold ink) (for example: 
Nuruosmaniye Library, 27), which was invented later on. Just to give an 
idea, the volumes and pages on parchment written in kufi style, registered 
as having been created by 'Ali and kept at the Topkapi Palace Museum 
Library are the following: A.2; E.H.2, 19, 34. 367, 37. 233; H.S.18; R.ll; 
Y.745, 754. These are all works of later ages. In this article we shall try to 
explain with examples the place of 'Ali within the art of calligraphy, to 
which the Ottomans attributed so much importance. Nevertheless since 
there is material sufficient for an entire book available on this subject, we 
shall be content with referring to only part of it. 

For centuries there has been the tradition of suspending the names of 
lafza-i Djalal (God), ism-i Nabi (Prophet Muhammad), djiliaryar-i guzin 
(Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman, 'All), Hasanayn (Hasan and Husayn) and 
also of ‘All in the higher parts of mosques, near roof or dome level. Such 
inscriptions have generally been written in the djali thuluth style. Since 
their dimensions are proportionate to the.internal volume of the mosque, 
such inscriptions have been bigger in the ‘imperial mosques’ ( salatin 
djami’) t which are those bigger mosques built in the name of Sultans or 
their near of kin (wives, daughters, mothers...). In particular those in 
Saint Sofia are still the first in the Islamic world in terms of size. Thus also 
the 'All inscription in that mosque is the biggest of the world (Illustration 
1 ). 

The kind of inscriptions in which the name of ‘All is encountered 
most frequently are the hilya % which are known also as hilya-i nabawi and 
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hilya-i sa'adat. These are inscriptions in which the personal and moral 
virtues of the Prophet Muhammad are described. They are written in 
Arabic and since generally the source of information is ‘All, they begin 
with the expression u ‘An (from Ali...). In the hilyas by that great 

Turkish master of calligraphy. Hafiz ‘Uthman (1642-1698). there are the 
names of ciharyar-i guzin on the four comers and thus of 'All in the lower 
left corner (Illustration 2). The same is also true in the case of hilyas 
(Illustration 3) or in the case of other hilyas originating from All 
(Illustration 4). 

The examples given up to now are characterised by the fact that they 
are not only about ‘All, but about the Prophet Muhammad or the 
ciharyar-i guzin with ‘All being mentioned within this context. The ones 
we will see in the next part of this study are those that concern ‘All 
direedy. 

The styles called djali , which are characterised by the fact that they 
are written with a large pointed pen and thus legible from a distance 
(‘thuluth . Cl Tiq. ..). reached their peak as late as the nineteenth century. 
Thus the examples given in this article will be of the last two centuries. 

Most of the examples that we will mention in the context of what will 
be a catalogue with a narrow framework are from the times of the 
Ottoman Empire, with only a few from the republican period. More than 
half of the illustrations have been taken from photographs done by the 
abru (marbling of paper) and bookbinding artist Mustafa Diizgunman 
(1920-1990) in the years between 1940 and 1960 and thus it has not been 
possible to determine their dimensions. The inscriptions have been 
classified in the following way: 

Illustrations 5-17: Those that mention 'All by himself or together with 
other names. 

Illustrations 18-21: Hadith (sayings of the Prophet Muhammad) 
mentioning 'All (Since this is a subject much above the capabilities of the 
writer of this article, the credibility and sources of the hadith have not 
been mentioned; the examples have been analysed only from the point of 
view of their artistic merit). 

Illustrations 22-25: Poems mentioning 'Alt. 

The captions provide the following information in this order: 
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The style of calligraphy (djali, thuluth, ta'liq...), the kind of work 
(strophe, inscription...). If known, the date of writing (Christian calendar 
date / calendar of the Hegira date). 

Text and meaning of the writing: (The Arabic texts have been 
translated by Muhammad Tamimi). 

Calligrapher: (Name and period in which he lived, characteristics and 
type of signature). 

Comments about the work: Short explanation. 

(If known, name of the collection of which it is a part.) 

The examples given are all of very high quality and have been written 
by great masters. Writings, which for some reason are known in our days 
as ' tckkc writings’, have not been included, even though it concerns our 
subject, because they do not have artistic merit. Writings, which look 
black in the photographs, were written with is miirckkcbi (soot ink), but 
this has not been specified. When written with kohl ( zer-enduh) or by 
means of sticking gold leaf, or when in block ( qalib ), this has been 
specified. 



A.S. = ’Alayh al-Salam - Let peace be upon you. 

C.C. = Djalla Djalaluh = He of the exalted and great majesty. 

Q. A.S.A. = Qaddasa Allah sirrah ah’all = Let God Bless his great 
secret. 

K.W. = Karr am a Allah Wadjhah = Let God make his face revered. 

R. A. = Radiya Allah 'anh = May God approve of him. 

R.An. = Radiya Allah ‘anhum = May God approve of them. 

R.T.A. = Radiya Allah Ta'ala = May God the exalted approve of him. 

R. T.An. = Radiya Allah Ta’ala ‘anhum = May God the exalted approve 
of them. 

Rn.A.A. = Ridwan Allah alayhim adjma’in = May God approve of all 
of them. 

Rn.T.A.A. = Ridwan Allah Ta’ala 'alayhim adjma’in = May God the 
exalted approve of all of them. 

S. A.S. = Salla Allahu 'alayhi wa sallam = Let God’s prayer and peace 
be upon him. 
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Illustration 1 

Djali thuluth - gold leaf- inscription (1275/1859) 

Text: “All RA. ” 

Calligrapher. Qadi'askar Mustafa Izzet Efendi (1801-1876) 

Comments about the work: This is the inscription with ‘All’s name, 
having been done on the orders of Sultan 'Abd al-Madjid for the Mosque 
of Saint Sofia. The point of the pen is 35 cm. while the diameter is of 7,5 
m. This is the biggest of such inscriptions. Its calligrapher first 1 wrote it 
in smaller dimensions, together with the other seven inscriptions, 
subsequently it was enlarged with gold leaf being stuck on a dark 
background. 

Illustration 2 

Thuluth naskh hilya inscription (1349/1930) 

Text and meaning'. (Not being direcdy related to our subject it has 
not been transcribed.) 

Calligrapher. Ahmad Kamil Akdik (1861-1941) 

Gilder. Baha al-Din Tokadioglu (1866-1939) 

Comments about die work: In most hilyes the source of the saying is 
AJi and this is indicated at the beginning of the round section of the hilye 
with the statement u, An 'Aliyy ibn Abi Talib R. A.” Among the ciharyar-i 
guzin on the four corners of the round secdon, the one on the lower left 
corner of die round secdon is ‘All’s and this is repeated in all hilyas. 
(Topkapi Palace Museum Library-Istanbul) 

Illustration 3 

Thuluth-naskh mashq strophe (1300/1883) 

Text and meaning: (Not being directly related to our subject it has 
not been transcribed.) 

Calligrapher. Mehmed Shawqi Efendi (1829-1887) 

Comments about the work: When teaching calligraphy, first of all the 
single letters are taught and subsequendy couples of letters (mufradat). 
When this phase is completed, sayings and sentences like verses of the 
Qoran or hadith are taught with the aim of teaching the putung together 
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of letters ( murakkabat ). That is why one sees hilya-i nabawi texts, which 
are sayings of 'All in the Thuluth-naskh mashq. In this case the statement 
M ‘An ‘Aliyy ibn Abi Talib... ” in the first thuluth line refers to the source of 
information. Shawqi Efendi is a master, whose interpretation of the 
thuluth-naskh style lives on also in our days. (Topkapi Palace Museum 
Library-Istanbul) 

Illustration.4 

Thuluth -naskh kit'a (1338/1920 

Transcription: (Not being directly related to the subject it has not 
been transcribed) 

Calligrapher: Bcnde-i Al-i Aba, Kamil-i sahib-hata (Ahmed Kamil 
Akdik, 1861-1941) 

Gilder: A. Siiheyl (Unver, 1898-1986) 

Information concerning the work: As in the case of the hilye-i nebevi , 
whenever matters related to the Prophet Muhammad were repeated in the 
way they had been stated by 'Ali, this was indicated at the beginning of the 
sentence, just like in other cases when the narrator’s name was 
mentioned. In the second and third lines of this strophe there is the 
name of 'Ali written in the nesih style. (Topkapi Palace Museum Library - 
Istanbul). 

Illustration.5 

Djali thuluth levha kalibi (1319/1901) 

Ya 'All Meded 

Transcription and Meaning : Nadi Aliyyen mazhare'l-acaib 

Tecidhu avnen leke fi'n-nevaib 

Kiillu hemmin ve gammin seyenceli 

Bi-niibuwetike Ya Muhammed ve bi-velayetike YA ALi 

K.V. and R.A; Faumetii'z-Zehia, Hasan, Huseyn. 

(Whenever you are in distress and you invoke Ali, from whom 
originated so many miracles, you find in him a helper. Oh Muhammad, 
with you as our prophet and oh Ali with you as our saint, all kind of 
sadness and gloom will dissipate and disappear) 
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Calligrapher : Bende-i Al-i Aba, Sami-i sahib-hata (Sami Efendi, 1838- 
1912) 

Information concerning the work: Whenever calligraphers wrote ‘Ali's 
name, be it in the cell stilus or the cell ta'lik style of calligraphy, they used 
the reverse “y" letter called ya-i ma'kus in a way that its point resembled 
the double pointed sword known as zti'l-fikar that had been given to ‘Ali 
by the Prophet Muhammad, because this sword has always been seen as 
'Ali's symbol. Sami Efendi, whose calligraphy in the cell style is still 
undoubtedly popular nowadays, remains unsurpassed also as far as this 
work is concerned. Saini Efendi has filled with great mastery the empty 
spaces in this big inscribed board with the expression Nadi ‘ Aliyyen .... 
and carried out the work with yellow arsenic ink, as a matrix that could be 
pinned and used to make zer-endtid (gilded) copies with gilt (Ttirkpetrol 
Foundation Collection - Istanbul). 

Illustration. 6 

Djali thuluth levha (1323/1905) 

Meded Ya §ah-i Velayet Esedullahi’l-galib" 

Calligrapher. Haci Nuri (Korman, 1868-1951) 

Information concerning the work: This shaped example of 
calligraphy contains the same expressions, since it defines Ali as the 
"King of Sainthood” and the "Ever Victorious Lion of God". 

Illustration.7 

Djali ta'liq "yazili ebru" (1341/1923) 

Transcription: "Ya Ali K.V. ve R.A." 

Calligrapher. Necmi (Necmeddin Okyay, 1883-1976) 

Information concerning the work: The mtidewer ya (rounded “y”) 
letter has not been used in this inscription and the spaces have been filled 
with the ya -1 ma'kus (reverse “y”). 

Illustration. 8 

Inscriptions with Mtisenna ccli stilus-stiltis-ta 'lik-nka'-divani calligraphy 
(1338/1919) 
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Transcription: The Meded Ya All (Help oh All) expression makes up 
the most important part of the inscription. Over it there is the sentence 
La feta ilia All, la seyfe ilia ziilfikar (There is no hero but Ali and there is 
no sword but Ziilfikar) in the double pointed sword in between of which 
there are also the Faumetu’z-Zehra and Haseneyn names placed in two 
separate circles. In the outer cornice of the board, decorated with ebru 
(paint giving the impression of marble) the name of the ciharyar-i guzin 
(four select beloved ones, meaning Abubakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and 'All) 
have been placed in the corners with the following Persian rubai in 
between them: 

"Der ayn- 1 ‘Ali sirr-i ‘aliyyu'l-a last 
Der lain-i 'All remz-i veliyyii'l-valast 
Der ya- 1 ‘Ali niikte-i Hayyu' 1-Kayyum 
Ez nur-i Huda nur-i Ali hem peydast" 

(The ayn letter in the name of Ali represents the most sacred secret, 
while the lam letter symbolises the greatest saint. The ye letter on the 
other hand represents two of God’s names, Hayy (the Everliving) and 
Kayyiim (the Self-existing), since ‘Ali's light originated from God’s light) 

The inscribed board also contains the Nadi ‘Aliyyen ... poem in 
Arabic - the meaning of which was explained in the note for illustration 
number 5 - the Dbikru 'Aliyyin 'ibadetun (hadith) and the following 
couplets in Turkish: 

"Ben nar-i Enallah’i goriip eyledim iman 

Cananimin aym ile ka$inda niimayan 

Meryem deheni dilberimin, lebleri isa 

6lmu$leri mi’rac-i visaliyle edcr gun gibi ihya" 

Calligrapher. Bende-i Al-i Nebi, Mehmed ‘Aziz Rifa’i ((1871-1934) 

Information concerning the work: The Khadidja Djenan and Umm-i 
Ken an expressions in between the Lafza-i Djalal (word of God) on the 
right upper corner and the ism-i nebi (name of the Prophet) on the left 
upper comer, indicate that this inscription was done for the mentioned 
Rifa’i Dervish Lodge (Kubbealti Culture and Art Foundation, Ekrem 
Hakki Ayverdi Calligraphy Collection - Istanbul) 
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Illustration 9 

Djali thuluth zer-endud levha (1335/1936) 

Transcription: Ya All K.V. ve R.TA. 

Calligrapher. Tugrake$ (Inscribcr of the imperial monogram) ismail 
Hakki Altunbezer / (1873-1946) 

Information concerning the work: In addition to being a calligrapher 
Altunbezer was also a gilder, but in the case of this particular work he did 
not do the gilding after having completed the inscription (From the 
collection of his granddaughter Ay$e Baturay - Istanbul). 

Illustration. 10 

Djali thuluth zer-endud levha (1292-1875) 

Transcription: "Aman 'All, Faume, Hasan, Hiiseyn R. A." 

Calligrapher. Mehmed §efik Bey (1820-1880) 

Information concerning the work: This inscription, in which the 
calligraphers experimented with a different kind of shape, contains the 
names of the members of the family of 'Ali (Irvin Cemil Schick Collection 
- Boston) 

Illustration. 11 

Djali thuluth - thuluth zer-endud levha 

Transcription: "Ali - Faume - Hasan - Hiiseyn" 

Calligrapher: ‘Alaeddin Bey (1844-1888) 

Information concerning the work: The lam letter in the name of Ali 
and the elif letter in the name of Faume have been expressed with tlie 
same extension, thus creating a very pleasing effect; inscriptions inspired 
by this one have been done by many calligraphers. 

Illustration. 12 

Djali ta'liq- zer-endud levha (1297/1879) 

"Ali, Faume" 

Calligrapher: Selma Hamm, Ali Pasha’s doughter (1858-1895) 

Information concerning the work: This is an inscription done when 
she was 23 years old by Zahide Selma Hamm, who learned calligraphy in 
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the ta'lik style from Qadiasker Mustafa Izzet Efendi (Irvin Cemil Schick 
Collection - Boston) 

Illustration. 13 

Djali thuluth levha 

Transcription: "Muhammed, 'All, Fatimetuz-Zehra, Hasan, Hiiseyn" 

Calligrapher: Car$ambali Hadjii 'Arif Bey (6. 1892) 

Information concerning the work: This artistic shaped inscription in 
which straight and long letters like el if and /am, which occur in the names 
of the Ahl-i Beyt (members of the family of the Prophet Muhammad), 
have been extended and made to unite in the upper part in a way to form 
the 12 band Bektashi cap, and could only have been done by a master like 
'Arif Bey. The lower part of the cap has been shaped like 'Ali's dhu ah 
fiqar (-Tiirkpetrol Foundation Collection - Istanbul). 

Illustration.14 

Djali thuluth levha (1343/1924) 

Transcription: "Ahl-i Beyt’s names (Muhammed, All, Fatime, Hasan, 
Hiiseyn" 

Calligrapher: Ahmed Kamil (Akdik, 1861-1941) 

Information concerning the work: By using in an extended way the 
same letters in the 'All -Fatime and Hasan-Hiiscyn names present in this 
inscription, the calligrapher has created a shape that is very pleasing to 
the eye. 

Illustration. 15 

Djali thuluth - thuluth -naskh levha (1293/1876) 

Okunufu ve manasi: "Qale Resulullah S.A.S" 

"Dhikru 'Aliyyin ‘ibadetun" 

"Zeyyenu madjalisekum bi-dhikr’i 'Aliyy'ibni Abi Talib" 

"Sadaqa Resulullah" 

(The Prophet of God has decreed: Pronouncing the name of Ali is a 
form of prayer .. Embellish your assemblies by remembering and 
mentioning Ali. The Prophet of God is right) 
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Calligrapher: In this inscription Mehmed §efik Bey (1820-1880) has 
used two different signatures "Mehmed $efik-i pur-hata" and "Bende-i 
mucrim-i atik, es-Seyyid Mehmed Sefik". 

Information concerning the work: The inscription consists of a 
strophe in the s iilus-nesih style. 

Illustration. 16 

Thuluth -naskh kit*a (1347/1928) 

Transcription and Meaning: A hadith stated by Anas bin Malik: 
‘ Unvami sahifeti'l-mu'min hubbu ‘Aliyy'ibni Abi Talib (Each page of the 
believer should start with love of 'Ali.) 

Calligrapher: Ra’is al-khattatin Ahmed Kamil (Akdik, 1861-1941) 

Information concerning the work: The above mentioned hadis is in 
the stilus style. 

Illustration. 17 

Djali thuluth lev ha (1372/1953) 

Transcription and Meaning: "Ya 'Ali, ana wa ente abava hadhih al- 
ummah, Sadaqa Rasulullah" 

(Oh ‘Ali, you and me are the fathers of this community. The Prophet 
of God is right) 

Calligrapher: H. Macid Ayral (1891-1961) 

Information concerning the work: This is a masterfully done 
inscription by Macid Bey, who was one of the calligraphers of the late 
period. 

Illustrauon.18 

Djali ta'liq levha (1376-1956) 

Transcription and Meaning: "Ene ve Ali min nurun vahid. Sadaqa 
Rasulullah" 

(The Prophet has decreed: ‘Ali and I are made of the same light. The 
Prophet of God is right) 

Calligrapher: Kemal Batanay (1893-1981) 
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Information concerning the work: This inscription by Hafiz Kemal 
Batanay, who was a ta'Iiq calligrapher of the late period have been framed 
with ebru decorations by Mustafa Diizgiinman. 

Illustrauon.19 
Djali thuluth levha 

Transcription: "Ziilfikar-i t!z ile sahib-kiransin ya All, 

§ah-i merdan, tlr-i Yezdan, kahramansin ya All" 

Calligrapher: Mustafa Rakim Efendi (1758-1826) 

Information concerning the work: Mustafa Rakim Efendi, who put an 
end to the old conception of cell with the reforms he introduced to the 
Cell stilus style, has managed to insull so much movement to this couplet 
by an unknown poet that one feels like he is seeing ‘Ali holding ztilfikar 
and about to finish victoriously the Hayber batde; this is particularly 
evident in the Ali names at the end. The decorauve patterns on the board 

are of the 19* century, which was a period when Ottoman decorauve arts 
began to be influenced by Western styles. 

Illustradon.20 

Djali ta'Iiq levha (1320-1902) 

Transcription: "Ya Rab, beni dur eyleme evlad-i 'Ali'den, Rn. A.E 
Calligrapher: Haci Nazif Bey (1846-1913) 

Information concerning the work: This shaped composition by Haci 
Nazif Bey, who was one of the unforgettable masters of the Celi stilus and 
celi ta'lik styles, was printed and distributed in the same year in which it 
was written. Since, it was printed on paper upon which a membrane of 
ahar (dressing) was applied, with the aim of making it possible for it to be 
copied by other calligraphers, the fact that it is printed is not evident 
(Derman Collection - Istanbul). 

Illustration.21 

Djali thuluth zer-endud levha (1324-1906) 

Transcription: "Ger viicudum yiizseler, kalmasa tende deri, 

Donmezem hubb-i ‘Ali'den; Hayderi'yem Hayderi" 
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Calligrapher: Cir^irh (Haydarh) ‘AJi Efendi (6. 1902) 

Information concerning the work: Since this inscription was done on 
the basis of a matrix four years after the death of ‘AJi Efendi by a gilder, it 
was dated on that year. However this couplet presents us with a witty 
similarity between the words of the poem and the fact that the calligrapher 
himself was called 'Ali and was born in the Haydar (Hayder) 
neighbourhood of the Fatih district of Istanbul and was thus known as 
Hayderi. 

Illustration.22 

TaTiq diiz kit’a (1337/1919) 

Transcription and Meaning: (see R. 30) 

Calligrapher: Mehmed Hulusi Yazgan, (1869-1940) 

Illustration.23 

Djali ta'liq levha (1342/1924) 

Transcrip tion: 

Dem umm$um a$k-i Esedullah-i Veli’den, 

Serden gegerim, geemezem a$k-i ezeliden. 

Canim Qikar, a$ki kalir Iman gibi dilde. 

Kimdir beni men' eyleyecek hubb-i 'Ali'den? 

I have stated my love for the Lion of God, 

I would renounce my head, but not the eternal love. 

My life may abandon me, but that love would like faith stay in my 
spirit. 

Who can prevent me from loving 'Ali? 

Calligrapher: Hulusi Yazgan (1869-1940) 

Information concerning the work: This strophe was written by the 
poet Safvet Bey from Uskudar, who was still alive in the first quarter of the 

20 lh century and inscribed in those same years in the ta'lik style by the 
great calligrapher of that style, Hulusi Efendi (The Late Fuad §emsi Inan 
Collection - Istanbul). 
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Illustration.24 

thuluth -naskh levha (1377/1957) 

. Transcription: A^ilir Bab-i Ali’den Hakk’a vuslat perdcsi 
The curtain, which leads to God is behind the door to ‘Ali 
Calligrapher: Hafiz Rental Batanay (1893-1981) 

Illustration.25 

Ta'liq mail kit’a (1380-1960) 

Transcription: "Nak$-i sinemdur Muhammed, hatt-i ruyumdur Ali, 
Bag-i dilde gon^e-i canan-buyumdur Ali. 

Cam vermek nakdine bir zikr-i canan istesem: 

Ruz u $eb vird-i zebanim, guft u guyumdiir Ali." 

Calligrapher: Necmeddin Okyay (1883-1976) 

Gilder. Inci A. Birol 

Information concerning the work: M. Nureddin Artam (1900-1959) 
was the last sheikh in Ottoman days of the Beylerbeyi Nevruz Tekke 
(dervish lodge) of the Qadiri dervish brotherhood and during the 
republican period he was a journalist and host of the "Radio Newspaper" 
show. He was a translator from English, but also a good poet and a 
satirist. The late Artam wrote also the above mentioned strophe (inci A. 
Birol Collection - Ankara). 
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